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The oUcrintJis of socioloffy dcparlmcnts in American col- 
leges ami universities rellcct both the youth of the science 
anil its cliversilieil origin. Having no place in the curriculum 
of American colleges ami universities until the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, sociology as a subject of instruc- 
tion is .still well under fifty years of age. It hegan witlmut 
textbooks and without any defined content. It even hegan, 
in many institutions, with the opposition or thinly concealed 
scorn of its nearest neighbors in tlic social sciences. 

That it has attained il.s present standing in the curricula 
of American institutions of higher learning is a trilnite not 
only to the vigor of the thinking (►f its early exponents, hut 
also to the evident need for a point of view and an 
emphasis that, without it, appears to bo lacking in the 
oficrings of an institution of liigher learning, ‘riu: stuuncli- 
est disciples of the fathers of American sociology would 
doubtless agree that the vitality of their thinking would 
have been ahsorhed into other fields, had not the iiUelleetual 
interests of the Aincritan student body during the past loi iy 
years provided a medium in which the new science found 
a fertile field for grnwtli. 

lOJII. Uy Hw luiimul of iMKiolo^y, 
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The Joiinial of E/J//ralht»iiI 

If it must be admitted that in practice lt"s ^iven 

some warrant for its characterization as a sciciuc n!' left, 
overs, it must be recognized that its point of view and its 
emphasis have for the past forty years met a definite dc- 
mand from the students of American colleges and universi* 
ties that was not provided for in the other departments 
of social science. If it were today withdrawn as a se mrate 
discipline, the older departments of social science would be 
compelled greatly to enlarge their oRcrings. bec.iiisc of 
this definite demand on the part of students for the inatcriaU 
now contained in the offerings of sociology*. Hm while 
this response to persistent and otherwise unmet dc»nands 
has rendered an important service to Inglicr education, it 
is clear that in meeting it sociology has been lc<l at huild 
a house that shelters many diverse inmates. 

And idling these otherwise unfilled gaps has not heen 
the only source of diversity in the materials gailicrcd umlcr 
the name of sociology, The different types of personnel 
that have been attracted to the standards of the new science 
have been so numerous that in its less than half century 
of existence there has not been time to wc,ive iljrir varying 
points of view into a body of clearly defined material. 

This diversity first appeared among the men wdiom \vc 
now recognize as the founders of American socitilogy. As 
writers, and in most cases more particularly as teachers, 
they left an enduring imprint on the young science, Prob- 
ably the majority of the present teachers of sociology' in 
American colleges and universities were at some time stu- 
dents of one or more of these vigorous thinkers. ;\nd 
because they were pioneers and had the intellectual vitality 
to strike out on untrodden paths, they maintained the in- 
tellectual individualism of the pioneer. They w'cre fre- 
quently sharply critical of one another's points of view, 
and they tended to build up schools of sociologiVaf tlioughi, 
not eptirely devoid of partisan zeal. The students of .Small 
and those of Giddings have probably never entirely recov- 
ered from somewhat of a mutual compassion for the depths 
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of ifrnoruiitc cviiiml hy one aiKitlicr. And who has at- 
tempted to reconcile the social tcicsis of Ward with the 
laissc'/, faire of Smnner? Have not the followers of Coolev 
aiul of K»ss had somewhat distinct approaches to social 
theory? htith vifiorous diversity is of course the very stuff 
out of which hinii thinking; is developed. Hut it requires 
time tf) weave such coiiflictinj^ views to^-etlier j/Ud an or- 
jranic scientific unity. .\iid fifty years is not a loii^; perifid. 

Tlicrc is one similarity, however, which runs through 
much of the conirihutions t>f the foiitulcrs. That is the 
philosophical approach. There arc undoubtedly exceptions 
to this: hut there is no doubt that particularly the works 
of Small, (jiddintjs, and Ward, and the inihiencc which 
those men left on their sliulonts was distinctly philosojdiical. 
And the iniluctive method can hardly he said to charactcri/e 
the works of Cooley and Sumner. Tl.e iicritap;e of these 
five founders must he rcconni/ed to he distinctly philo- 
sonliical in character. 

'('he setmnd tjroup that has left a distinctive impress on 
American sociohtiiT,' is maiic up of those who have been 
partiailarly interested in the niclinristic, reform, and ethical 
aspects of the subject. Since Charles Kichmond Henderson 
came to the University of Chicaj^o in 1892 and licRan in- 
struction in the care of dependents, defectives, and delin- 
quents, and other practical social problems, most depart- 
ments of .sociology have ^iven considerable attention to 
questions of social impretvement. The larf^c emphasis in 
this direction has not hceri entirely due to the type of per- 
sonnel that was ilrawii into (he staffs of sociolojr)' depart- 
ments, since the deinarui for such courses from the student 
bodies lias hceri ven* marked. Hut the persi>iiiu*l ol the 
dcpaitmciits has undonlucdly had an imptntant inllweiue. 
A history of the prcvimis oeeopations and intercsls ol 
those who tame inti* the iracliinit of Muiitlop:y (rooi 
to 1915 wtuild reveal that a very lunvithiahlc proporiioii 
founil in the nt‘w sciemc an opportunity f«>r an expression 
of their clhical interests. 
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The founders, in spite of their varying points of view, 
all represented primarily what wc now regard as general 
sociological theory or pure sociology. This scccmkI group, 
while recognizing the basic importance of pure science, 
brought in a marked emphasis upon a discussion of pr.iriical 
social problems. And nearly all dcparlrncms of sotinlogy 
have given a considerable proportion <>f their attention to 
these courses. 

The third group that has brought its peculiar point of 
view into American sociology is made u[t of the younger 
sociologists, most of whom have received their graduate 
training within the past fifteen to eighteen ycar.s. This 
group is strongly impregnated with the behavioristic point 
of view and finds in the physical sciences the mctlnuls and 
techniques that they believe should be brought into 5(>cU 
ology. It would be incorrect, of course, to rcg.ini ibis group 
as entirely set off from the older sociologists. Their point 
of view is shared to a considerable degree by all present* 
day sociologists, and represents to a great extent the more 
recent trend in the thinking of all social scientists. The 
distinction is really one of emphasis. It is in their intense 
fear of philosophical generalizations, their abjuration nf all 
ethical and reform interests, and their prcttccupaiitm with 
quantitative measurements and inductive methods that this 
group presents a contrast with the cm|diasis of the oilier 
two groups which have influenced American sociology. 

It is inevitable that with the demand for courses dealing 
with phases of current social life which were ncgleelrd by 
other social sciences, and with such diverse interests and 
emphasis among its personnel, the offerings of sociology' 
departments during the first four dcc.tdcs of their exisiemc 
in institutions of higher learning should present such a wide 
diversity. These departments have sincerely endeavored 
to meet the demands made upon them by suidcms and have 
at the same time reffected the varying intellectual interests 
of thinkers who were pioneering in a field that was not tie- 
limited by traditional content or methods. 
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Hut t(i ujuicrstanil tlic orij»in tif uiir diversity is quite a 
different tiling; frrtm heinjr cotiiteiu with the present lack of 
unity and definiteness in the content of socioiogv. While 
the conlril'«ti<m that soclnlnp;y has made to tlie thought of 
the past forty years is one of wliicli no sociologist need he 
astiamcd, In he satisfied with its present status as a definite 
scientific discipline might he held to indicate a lack of ac" 
(piaintantr with the situation as it exists. 

This situalitin is reflected in the introductory c(jursc. The 
existence of dilferent .schools of sociology, a confusion of 
the poliit of view of a science of society with that of efforts 
to cnli.st students in practical social effort, iliffercnccs in 
the ideas concerning the fundamental concepts of the sub- 
ject. all appear in the variety of materials contained in the 
introdiicinry course as taught in different institutions. 

A nutnher of cmharrassnicnts arise from this fact. In 
the lirst place, we find it difficult to accept students in ad- 
vanced courses in one institution when they have lia<l their 
clcincnlary course hi another. The materials presented 
in different departments are frctjucntly so illversc that there 
i.H no assurance tliat a student who has completed an intro- 
ductory course in one department has any proper founda- 
tion for ailvanccd work in anotlier department. 

What, however, i.s of more importance is the wlilc dis- 
parity that exists concerning what is to he regarded as tlic 
fundamentals of sociology. This uiulouhtcdly is inimical to 
the standing of sociology among other sciences. If the 
elements of sociology nmy he anything from the methods of 
caring for the dcpctuicnt, defective, and delinquent groups 
or the technique of community surveys to the mind of primi- 
tive man or a philosophy of civilization, can we complain 
if our neighbors in other fields confess some bewilderment 
as to just what it is that sociedogy stands for among the 
scientific discijilmcs? 

Moreover, it is well known that the majority of students 
who register for sociology take no more than one or two 
courses. These students comprise the large group who arc 
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going out as members of society, presumably with some 
small shaping of their thinking by their instruction in our 
classes. Has sociology any central, fundamental iilcas and 
points of view to contribute which students trained in 
Columbia, Ohio State University, and the University of 
Texas would all recognir-c as a sociological point of view? 
In the impact of academic sociology on the press of the 
country is there anything central in our offerings which 
we can point to as the fundamental concepts of the subject? 

It is true, of course, that time and discussion arc the 
great factors in the sifting and the integration of the varj’* 
ing points of view in a scientific field. As indicated above, 
fifty years Is not a long period for this process, especially 
considering the factors that have been noted. No forcing 
process is desired by any one. It would be as futile as it 
would be unscientific for any one to undertake to lay down 
ex cathedra what should be the fundamental ideas of soci- 
ology. They can come only out of the continual interplay 
of ideas upon one another under conditions of open-minded 
discussion. 

But there has been a growing conviction among a mnnher 
of American sociologists for several years that there tiiay 
be more unity among us than appears on the surfatr, ami 
that this fundamental unity that docs exist is hiditen under 
differences of terminology and methods of presentation. 
And it has been thought that, by centering altentinn on 
the matter, this existing unity might he brought to tlie front 
and the process of integration hastened in the interest of 
overcoming some of the manifest cmbarra,ssmcins (hat our 
diversity now imposes upon us. 

This conviction led to an effort, first in the Ohio Soci- 
ological Society and later in the section meeting on the 
teaching of sociology at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society in 19.1 1, to secure ;t .study of the 
problem. At the request of the section a Cominittei; \v.is 
appointed to study tlic matter and to rcpcirt t»i the .Society 
at the meeting in 1932. 
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The Iniroditclory Course in Sociohfjy 

It was felt, both by the Executive Committee of the 
Society and by those originally interested in the matter, that 
the fundamental need was for more information concern- 
ing the present status of the introductory course. The Com- 
mittce was therefore constituted primarily as a committee 
for investigation to make a study of the situation as it 
now exists and to present a report at the annual meeting 
in 1932. 7'he Committee was also given charge of the 
program of the section on the teaching of sociology for the 
1932 meeting of the Society. The reports of the Commit- 
tee comprised the program of the two sessions of that 
section. 

In the selection of the personnel of the Committee it war- 
intended to give representation to the various types of in- 
stitutions oflcring instruction in sociology. It was thought 
that the problems presented in the teaching of elementary 
sociolog)' would vary with the type of institution and that 
it was desirable to have a picture of the situation as repre- 
sented by these varying circumstances. In organizing the 
work of the Committee the institutions oflcring sociolorrt' 
were divided into the following groups: (1) State uni- 
versities, (2) large endowed universities, (.3) endowed col- 
leges, both independent and those with Protestant religious 
traditions, (4) Catholic colleges and universities, (S) 
women’s colleges, (fi) teachers’ colleges, (7) Negro col- 
leges, (8) land-grant colleges of agriculture and mechan- 
ical arts and colleges <jf agriculture in State universities. 
Each of these groups was studicil separateJy. In addition, 
for the purpose of dividing the work of the Committee, the 
colleges and universities of the Northeast area, including 
Pennsylvania and all States P'ast and North, were made a 
separate division since the cducallonal traditions of this 
area are srnnewhat di.stincl. 

A (picstionnaire was drawn up hy the Cioinniillce for 
siihmi.ssion to the instructors in ininidiiciory courses. I'liis 
(liiestioiinaire asked for information concerning the follow- 
ing jxjints: tlie lejigth of the course; prereiiuisites; text and 
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other materials used; the objectives of the course; a topical 
outline of the main divisions: the instructor's concept Ion 
of the scope and general approach; the principal concepts 
used; the names of sociological writers cmpliasi/cd: the 
personnel and administration of the course; tlic library 
facilities: the methods of teaching. The questionnaire 
was sent by the members of tlic Committee to each of the 
colleges or universities in their respective areas. An effort 
was made to get information from every institution of 
higher learning in the United States and Canada teaching 
sociology. 

The success achieved in getting complete returns was not 
as great as was desired, although in many cases a second 
call was made. In all, however, there were three inmdred 
and eighteen schedules returned, and in each of the areas 
the returns were sufficient to be entirely representative. In 
the judgment of the Committee, therefore, the returns give 
a rather accurate picture of the introductory course as 
taught in the colleges and universities of the United .States 
and Canada, 

In the pages which follow there arc presented the rcpi>ris 
from these various areas, after which there is a .summary 
of the whole situation, and the conclusions of the Com^ 
mittee concerning the need for some constructive effort 
towards greater unity. 



REPORTS ON THE INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
IN THE UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OF 
'PME NORTHEAST AREA 

IIknky Prai't EAiRoiiii.n 

Nfw York University 

To Professor Diiiican and myself was assigned the north- 
eastern section. As Professor Duncan left this region be- 
fore the returns were received, he sent his material to me, 
and it is incorporated in this report. I have not consulted 
him as to the nature of the report, and he is not in any 
way responsible for the conclusions. 

We sent out altogether about 100 questionnaires and 
received 36 more or less fully filled out. Some of the 
questions are of such a nature that the replies can be 
tabulated by simple arithmetical processes. Others would 
require elaborate analysis to deduce their full meaning, 

In the former class, the results are as follows: 

Dm you liiirc more ilini) onr intrtHiiieiory LOHrsc? 

N»— 21). 

Dues year institution have an orivutatiun course in the social sciences? 

Ycs~‘>. No~22. 

H so, must it precede Introductory stKiuIoi’y for all who take tJic 
latter? 

Ycs~6. N«»-0. 

Nunihcr of hours per week — 3. 

Numher of weeks — l.'i.2() for one term — 10. 

30-d0 for two terms — 20. 

Numher of instructors in the department; 

One — 9. Two — 7. Three — 5. Four — I. live — 3. Seven — 1. I'Our- 
tcco — 1. 

Decrees of instructors: 

A.H.— 1. LL».— 1. A.M.— 27. Ph.D.-45. 

Ntinihcr of instructors fcacliiun introductory course: 

()ur-"''15. 3'wie~(). Tlirce— 2. Four"^l. Fire — 0. Six — 2. 

Decrees of instructors teachiriit introductory course: 

A.H.~I. A.^^.-13. P1I.D.-2J. 

9 
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Turning to the second category of questions, we find 
first library facilities. There U obviously no way of sum- 
marizing the answers to this question. The question re- 
questing the main topical divisions, subdivisions, and per- 
centage of time on each main division cannot be sunirnar. 
ized. Several assimilated it with the question conccrninji 
objectives of the course. Several said they did nm have 
time to answer. In many eases the practice was closely 
identified with the text chosen. 

Concerning the question crdling for a listing of 25-50 
concepts, after consuming all the time 1 coiiltl alhov her tri 
use on this question, my secretary accumulated a list nl 
about 75 concepts, of which 68 were mentioned once. 6 
twice, and 1 three times. It is clear that a completion of 
the process would have resulted In an enormtjusly extended 
list, with no semblance of uniformity. Srimc simply referred 
to the topical headings in the textbook. 

The question concerning the use of names of writers on 
sociology with which students in the introductory course 
should be made familiar is one of the most illuminating 
in the list, The witnesses gave a most amazing r.ingc of 
answers. Two did not answer. The extremes were: at 
one end three who do not regard names as imporiani, 
and at the other "all the great names and works hi the 
field." More explicit at the upper limit was a dctailcil list 
of 63 names. The aggregate of writers indmled in the 
returns is a genuine omnium-gathcrum. Here arc phil- 
osophers, historians, enthnologlsts, anthropologists, geogra- 
phers, biologists, Church Fathers, economists, geneticists, 
novelists, social workers, publicists, hiometrists, psycho- 
analysts, psychologists, diplomats, and .surprisingly lew 
statisticians. The individual names include not otdv ihi’ 
founders, such as Comte, Spencer, Ward, Sumner, tiiddings 

and Small, but almost every American sociologist 

writings have attracted any attention whatever. 

The undergraduate who was familiar with any consid- 
erable proportion of these names, in any other sense (luin 
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having rncmori/xd them from a list, could certainly credit 
hi.s introductory sociology course with having supplied him 
witli many of the essentials of a liberal education. 

The quite general recognition of the importance of names 
demonstrates clearly that sociology as yet is far from the 
degree of standardization where it makes no dillcrcnce to 
the beginning student who says a particular thing, and 
names arc forgotten as they are in physics and chemistry. 

Out of iny hasty study of these partial returns, one con- 
clusion seems to emerge clearly. There is at present no 
such tiling as a general introductory course in the colleges 
and universities of the northeastern section, There arc 
many courses called by that name, but nothing that ap- 
proaches standardization. Ijxch department liaiulles the 
problem in a manner determined by the make-up of its own 
personnel, the educational and other experiences and ante- 
cedents of the teachers, the special setting of each particular 
Institution, and m«)St of all the treatment followed in which- 
ever of the available texts is chosen for class use. At the 
present moment, our textbook writers are the arbiters of 
the elementary course. If a recommendation is desired, it 
would seem to be that for the immediate future things he 
left in this state, and that no clfort he uuulc to stamlardi/.e 
the introductory course. This ilocs not mean that sociolo- 
gists sitoiild abandon all efforts towards the stamlarili/,ati<in, 
or at least harmoni/ation, of their basic concepts. Quite 
the contrary, I.et thctii work as arduously as possible to 
conic to an understanding with each other. I.et these 
matters be threshed out as thoroughly as can lie in tlie 
technical journals am) in prolcssional discussions. Hut 
until there has heeii laid some broad basis of uniform con- 
cepts, order of topical arrangement, method ol coordina- 
tion, scicMlilic teniiiiiology, and slandarili/ed gciurrab/alioiis 
by leading sociological tlieoiists, there is no prospeei ot a 
iiscliil termination of cllorts to standardize the eleimtOare 
course, 



THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN' SOClOI.OfiV 
IN STATE UNIVERSITIES AND EAIUn-: 

BOWED UNIVERSITIES OF THI>: WI-ST, 
MIDDLE WEST, AND SOI ”11 1 

James M. Reinhardt 

UmvcrftUy oi Ncbcaaka 

Warner E. Gun ys 

University ol Tcxas 

Fifty-seven questionnaires were sent to Stale nnivcrsiiie'i 
and large endowed institutions west and souili of 1‘crnisy). 
vania and the following data were assembled from the 
returns sent in by 33 institutions — 25 State vinivcrsitics and 
eight endowed institutions. Reports were received from 
State universities in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Ltuiisiana. 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carf>- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Stuiili Da- 
kota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and Wisc*tnsin, 
The endowed institutions reporting were Duke, Mi trill, 
Northwestern, Oberlin, Soutljcrn California, Sl3nfj»rd. ^’al^ 
derbilt, and Washington (St. Louis). 

The limited amount of space assigned to this report will 
permit only the barest summary data being included, Com- 
bined data for the two types of institutions will he given 
and little attempt will be made to interpret these data. 

Six institutions reported more than one inlroiluctory 
course; e.g., one for underclassmen and one for u|tpcr- 
classmen, while 27 institutions reported one course (jjily- 
Eight institutions reported that they had an orientation 
course in the social sciences ■while 25 reported in the nega- 
tive. Of the eight reporting an orientation course, two 
replied that it must precede the introductory course in soci- 
ology and six answered in the negative. 

Considerable variation is shown in the prerequisites fur 
the Introductory course. Five institutions have no pre- 

12 
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requisite, 23 require one year, one requires two years, one 
has a requirement of twenty-four semester hours, one re- 
quires one semester of work, one two quarters, and one 
one quarter. Thirty of the institutions specify no previous 
courses in other departments as prerequisite to the intro- 
ductory course, while three institutions, all of them in the 
group of endowed institutions, do require courses in other 
departments. 

Reports from institutions operating under the semester 
system slunv that 22 institutions give the course three hours 
a week and four offer the course five hours a week. In 
the same institutions, 12 give the course for 18 weeks, nine 
for 36 weeks, three for 16 weeks, one for 17 weeks, and 
one for 15 or IG weeks. Institutions operating under the 
quarter system give the iniml)er of lunirs per week de- 
voted to the introduct(»ry course as follows: five for five 
hours, one for three hours, and one for two or three hours. 
I'lic numher of weeks given to the ernirse v'arics from five 
institutions for 12 weeks to one institution for 25 weeks and 
one for 1 1 weeks. 

Ik'cause of llie great overlapping of many of the “oh- 
jectives" liehl for the course it was necessary to classifv 
them more or less arhitrarily under somewhat general head- 
ings. It will he noted that more than one "ohjcctive” was 
held by most of the institutions and some of these fell into 
some rather signilieant "blocks. ” Space will not permit 
listing these ‘'l>h)cks" in this report, '['wenty-eight insti- 
tutions reported "orientation in the social sciences or soci- 
ology" as a major objective; 12 listed "a scieiitilie, im- 
partial, unbiased attitude’'; nine gave "a working system 
advanced study in sociology"; eight gave "a working system 
of thought idunit society": seven liste«l "soeiali/.alion and 
libei'ali/ation of studeril’s jinijit of \ iew": five hope to "show 
that soeiely can be analyzed and. in part, eonliolled" ; foiii' 
stress “eulliiral objectivity, etc.," "sUimilalion of inierest 
in tlu; suliiect,” and "provision of application of ilie con- 
cepts of the course"; lliree wish to :ieiiuainl the student 
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with the problems of sodal disorgani/atinni and one 
stressed “social meliorism’’ as an altitude m he drvplKpcil. 

Twenty-eight institutions reported on library farilities 
available for sociology instruction and cnnipared with 
those available for other departments. Kightecn drsrrihcd 
their facilities as adequate, five as inadequair. if’vrn a*> 
fair, and one as “far from ideal.” In cnrtiparing f uilitirs. 

15 stated that facilities were equal, five said tbev wrre in- 
ferior, and three regarded their facilities as siiperinr. 

A great deal of interest is attached to the ipirstion on 
the main topical divisions of the introduefnry course with 
the principal subdivisions. Answers to this question over- 
lapped considerably, and any attempt at classification r»f 
the subdivisions given under each main division would prti- 
duce confusion and be of only slight significance. Such 
a classification has therefore been omitted. So m-any insti- 
tutions failed to give approximate time or apiwoxini.atc per- 
centage of total time spent on each main division that it 
was impossible to work out the percentages fr»r purpose 
of classification. Main divisions not mentioned at least 
twice are omitted from the following rciJort; 

Social process: mentioned by 15 institutions 
Social change and social evolution; 14 instiiutions 
Introduction and backgrounu: 12 institutions 
Social controls; 10 institutions 

Human nature; conditioning; personality: 10 insiiiuliofis 
Groups: 9 institutions 

Culture (includes such topics as “The nature f*f cultnrr," "Pulkways 
and mores," "The analysis of culture,” "Acculluraiion,” an.) '^'(‘ulsiitr 
and social change") : 8 institutions 
Social institutions: 8 institutions 
The community: 8 institutions 
Social interaction: 8 institutions 
Factors in social life: 7 institutions 
Physical and geographical environment: 6 instiiuilnns 
Methods of social rcscarcli: 5 institutions 
The nature of sociology: 5 institutions 
Social origins and social organization: 5 insliIull<•ll^ 

Population: 5 institutions 
Biological basis of association: 4 insiitulums 
Social m.aladjiistmcnt8, including social (lisorg;inizaiion .iri.l v.. ij| |in.|> 
Icms: 4 institutions 
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Son'cty ai*il tlic pr-rson: 3 instituiions 
Social proRtcss; 3 instittitions 
Swc/.ii 3 institu f/wiis 

(^Rani/.nliori of society: 2 institutionj; 

Social clnsH nml 2 institutions 

Social mtrrcsts: 2 insiiiutinns 
IltHiiaii or social ca»lo|jy: 2 institutions 

Principal concepts listed ten or more times by tliirty-oiic 
institutions reportinp; are as follows: 

Concept mrriflortrd 25 times: culture 

C'oncepls mcniiivncil 2 \ limrs: social controls anti cndc^i 

Concepts mrmloncd 21 times: institutionst mores, social conflict 

Concept meruitnied 19 times: accommodation 

Concept mentioned Ifi times: folkways 

Concepts mcniioncd 17 times: assimilation, social chanf^c 

C<VK'‘pis mciuioncd 16 times; personality, scKial iutcmtiorv 

Concept meruinned 15 time!?: social process 

Concepts metuionrd 14 times: community, cultural laj^, human ecolnp^' 
Concepts mentioned 13 times: adjustment, proup, society 
Concepts mnuioned 12 times: attitude, competition, diffusion, isolation, 
social evolution 

Concepts rnentinned II limes; cooperntion, crowd, cultural areas 

Concepts mentioned 10 times: collective l>chnv[or, communication, pri- 

mary pronp, race, smial contacts 

Of less sl(^nificancc, perhaps, arc the names of writers 
on sociology and others with which it is believed students 
in the intnnluciory course should he rn;idc familiar. In 
all, 117 names were listed. These raiiHCtl in number of 
times mentioned from Cooley and Sumner, mcntionccl 23 
times; Spencer, mentioned 20 times; Giddings, mentioned 
19 times; and Ward, nientioncd 18 times, to the naoics of 
50 men and women mentioned once each. This latter group 
included the nanu'S of many persf)ns tittle knfuvn to ad- 
vanced students in s(K:lology to say nothing of the names 
of several who cannot l)c classed as sochdogival writers 
or as having wow: than a very remote rehuionsliip to lli- 
suhjeci of st)cicdog^^ e,g., CJohincau, Jesus, Larmie, IJn- 
|iert, Ikivlov, and I'rotsky. 

TweiUy-f<KM* State and eiglU’ end:>wed inslitulinns re- 
j)orted on the content, sco|)e, luul general approach tliai 
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It is believed should characterize the introduciury course. 
As one might expect, considerable range and latitude were 
evidenced in the replies on content and Frnirtccn 

institutions state, in one fomi or another, that .t gener,}! 
introduction to the field of sociology', implying a study of 
forces, processes, products, etc,, constitutes the major por- 
tion of their courses. Four inslllutiuns cm)thasj/c aihiirr, 
its development and molding cdccl; two reprtrt .a totn- 
bination of general introduction and cultural cmph.jsis; two 
added a treatment of social philosophy; live added iiistriu- 
tion on social control and collective bchavittr; one ctnpha- 
sizes problems: another stresses “process"; another tlcvotcs 
major attention to “geographical, biological, an<l psyclor- 
logical bases of social life"; and still another cmpha»i/es 
the “psychology of society." 

Two main types of approach were noicti in the replies 
to the questionnaire; i.c., cultural and sricif»-an.tlytir.il. 
Eight of the institutions adopt the f«»rmcr approach and 
11 attempt an analysis of the social life surnmmling the 
student, although at least 2 of these institutions tail atten- 
tion to the fact that the cultural approach is hy no omans 
neglected. 

Less satisfactory were replies on tcadting mcthoiK. 'fhe 
general impression left by the sixteen reports on this suh- 
ject is to the effect that, aside from a more. <*r less getu’f.il 
use of the lecture method, there is little uniformiiy. horn- 
teen institutions reported the use of lectures, the time con- 
sumed varying from 16 per cent to IIKI per cent of the 
total time; 12 institutions reported the use of cpii/. sec- 
tions for the purpose of ampliltcation and disnissiot): II 
reported class discussion; 10 reported weekly tests or "short 
tests in quiz sections," while all 16 reported wriiirn exutn- 
inations at midterm and at the end of the cmirsc: four 
reported field work with reports; live reported projects 
and reports in class; five reported term papers; and lo 
reported collateral readings with or without written re- 
ports. Most institutions made no report on time ronsimied 
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in eacli form of activity and those institutions reporting 
gave information that was not comparable. 

Answers to the question about the administration and 
degree of similarity between sections as to content and 
method where the course is given by more than one in- 
structor were so unlike that proper classification was impos- 
sible. In general, however, it may be definitely stated that 
the great majority of the institutions report great similarity 
between sections, this similarity being obtained by mutual 
agreement, tlirougb the planning of all work by one man, 
through letting one person do all the lecturing, etc. How- 
ever, the impression Is given that teachers have autonomy 
within the general scheme or plan. 

After excluding all teachers below the rank of instructor 
the 32 institutions reporting on this point show a total of 
158 instructors in the departments of sociology, or an 
average number of instructors per department of 4.93. 
The actual number ranges from one to 31 instructors per 
institution. Of these Instructors, 94 have the Ph.D. degree, 
40 the A.M., 11 the A.B., three the B.S., two the LL.D., 
and one each the degrees of B.D., LL.B., M.S., R.N., 
Lfi.M., and one holds no graduate degree hut has the 
equivalent in graduate study. In these same institutions 
there arc 112 instructors who teach the introductory course, 
or an average of 3.61 instructors per institution, h’ifty- 
six of llicsc instructors have the Pli.D. degree, 36 have the 
A.M., and 15 the A-B. The rest hold other degrees or 
combinations of degrees. Twenty-seven hold the rank of 
professor, 21 of assistant professor, 17 of instructor, 17 
of assistant, 12 of associate protessur, three of teaching 
assistant, two of teaching fellow, one of associate, and one 
of lecturer, 



THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE: IN SUCK )I.f Jtjy 
IN THE PROTl-lSTAXT AND XoNSKC- 
TARIAN COLLEGES OF TUF: Wi:s'r, 
MIDDLE WEST, AND SOI ITI 

L. E. Garwwd 

Coe Colleji* 

In setting forth the results of the stioly of titr iniroiluc- 
tory course in sociology, the fnllcming may hr nf inerrrsi; 
One hundred and fifty-wo copies of the tjacsttnmiairc were 
sent out; fifty-four complete or partial replies were finally 
returned. 

Eighty per cent of the colleges replying are listed in 
the Blue Book as being under denominational control. The 
others are under Christian inlUicncc. Within these colleges 
are often young instructors, fresh from the graduate sdnutU 
where rigidly objective standards and scientific (iroicdurc 
are upheld. It seems therefore that the anweT*, Miggest 
attempts to carry on towards theological ohjectivci in an 
atmosphere partially olijcctivc and parii.-illv rrliginus. 
Terms in such situations lack clarity ami permit a double 
connotation. Any simple classification of such terms U 
hazardous. 

In many eases, sociology is looked upem us a device for 
furthering, with the prestige of science, eniL ;md idcMls 
conceived as objectives of the Christian college. It In- 
comes the instrument of the missionary, 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Do you have more than one introductory cmsise: eg., 
one for underclassmen and one for upperclassmen? 

One course — 45 colleges Two courses — h colleges 

Does your college have an orientation course in the staial 
sciences? If so, must it precede introductory sociohigy 
for all who take the latter? 

1. Seventeen colleges list gcncml and sprcilically s.ui.d- 
science orientation courses. Of that nuiiibcr four spnili- 
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call/ state that the course is operated by cooperation of 
various departments. Thirty-four have no such oricjita- 
tion course, 

2. Of the 17 having such courses only eight require them 
before sociology. In jnost cases they are required of all 
Students. 


What are the prerequisites for introcliictoty sociology? 

1. Amount of college work that must precede: 

2. Pfcvicms courses in other departments: 

ft) (H those having only one course; 

30 require soplioniorc standing 
6 require junior stamliiijj 
6 require {redimaii staiidinj^ 

1 rciiuirrs "upper division” scnndin); (junior) 

WIirr*» iwo ouirscs arc offered, tiu: prerequisites arc frcshtiian 
>ttundma aiul junior standing. 


Nutnber of hour 

s ])cr week the course is given. 

nnnihcr of weeks 

i . ■ 

1. Where one 

course is ttiven: 

Number ui I’ullr^'cs 

Ilouryi 

Wfcks 

2(^ 


IH 

2 

5 

18 

]4 

3 

.14-.46 

1 

5 

11 

1 

4 

12 

1 

2 

36 

45 



2. Where (wo 

courses 

arc (tiveii: 

Nuinher of a^llr^^c's 

Iloiir'^ 

Weeks 

2 

5 

12 

2 

3 

18 

1 

?, 

36 

1 


IS frrdiin:in-seM>honior<] 

1 


IS jiirn^tr-'iofijttr 

6 



Slate somewhat 

fully the 

(ibjeelivcs that you tioM for tin 

introductory course. 


'Hie objcctivoi 

Is of the 

course in introductory sociolofty 


as indicated by the instructors, may be reduced to the catc- 
}foiies that follow; 
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1. Selling sociology to the colleges ami to the stinlcnt 
public. There Is a recognition that the subject has not yet 
been fully integrated with the curriculum. In fact, some 
of the older universities do not as yet rccogni/c the subject 
as a field for separate and graduate study; in others .such 
recognition is comparatively recent- 

2. Overcoming what has been called the 'Vui'honlstic 
obstacle.” The term sounds loo much like srHialism. 
There probably does not exist a college communiiy In the 
country in which arc not influential dti/ens wlo'se con- 
ception of sociology is not that of something .tkin to r.idi- 
calism. The writer knows of influential hankers to whom 
the meaning and scope of the subject must rather fre- 
quently be restated. There may have been a mtsrcadinii 
between the lines, but it seems that such riniion is dctecic;! 
in over ten per cent of the replies. 

3. Sociology is looked upon as furmslilng a r-itionale 
of personality growth and tievciopmetu. It serves to in- 
form the student in ways and tcchnit|ucs of more rational 
adjustments, and appreciation of current rnctliods of ad- 
justment on his campus. It furnishes, in short, a icilmi«pir 
of practical socialization and wholesome perstmal growth. 
And beyond that, it serves to orient the siudcni in his coin- 
munity and to an appreciation of wliat the cttimminiiy 
contributes to his development. It further funn*(lie't :i!i 
appreciation of the larger social problems, and atiouilatcs 
desire to participate effectively and InteHlgcnily in their 
solution. Further still, it furnishes a sort of prophylaxis 
against further maladjustments — in short, rational i.iii/cn- 
ship and group membership. One writer would fr.oikly 
approach from, and include sociolog)' in. the Held of i tliics. 

4. Inculcation of scientific detachment and tthjr»tivc at- 
titude towards social phenomena, 

5. Introduction to sociology as a science, and rsi.ihlish- 
ing the distinction between sociological and soiial prtihlniiv 
This lays the basis for advanced and graduate study, and 
for the possibility of an intelligent reading of the grow- 
ing body of sociological literature. Back of this is doubt- 
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less tlie ilcsirc to find major students and to direct them to 
graduate study and professional achicv'cmcnt. This leads 
to actjuaintancc witli men whose writings may become ob- 
jects of imitation and criticism as well as valuable historical 
information, 

6. There is also the object of opening up a field of voca- 
tic)nal opportunity in social service, as well as in sociology 
professionally. This means also equipment for the life- 
work of teachers and ministers. 

7. Another objective may be designated as a technique 
of "spiritual hygiene." This may be a hazardous state- 
ment, yet apparently contains a suggestion of truth. 

8. To create a tolerant and broad-minded attitude. 

Give the main topical divisions of your introductory course, 
with the i)rincipal subdivisions and approximate percent- 
age of total time spent on each main division. 

There is an unmistakable tendency for the textbook to 
determine the topics and proportion of time and emphasis. 
Several replies merely say "see table of contents of the 
text." About these texts, while supplementing them, vari- 
ous instructors have built their courses. 

List here twenty-five to fifty of the principal concepts which 
you believe a student wlio has completed the course 
should he able to understand and use. 

The thirty most frequently stated concepts arc; 


Culture 28 

Social control 27 

Institution 24 

Conflict 23 

Personality l^^ 

Mores IH 

AssiniiUtion IH 

Amniinuxlntion 17 

SfH'ial iirnj'rrss 17 

AtUtinlrs 1^' 

ViAUixy 1 ^' 

l%‘nlo^»y I'’ 

IsoliUioii 

I iU<* ruction 

Croup 1‘^ 
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Competition 1 .1 

Social distance ,12 

Social process 12 

Mobility J2 

Custom - . - M 

Community M 

Social heritage JO 

Socialization * 

Human nature * JH 

Adaptation 9 

Cooperation 

Primary group 

Subordination 

SupcTordination 

Psychic and cultural environment 9 


Reference to table of contents of text to determine con- 


cepts : 

Ross 4 . . . . . 2 

Hart (Science of Social Relations).... I 

Blficltmar and Gillin.. - I 

Case I 


With svliat names of sociological writers and others do 
you believe students in the introductory cour?.c should 
be familiar? 

Number o/ times Nsmhfr n/ ftmn 

Name of writer menthneH Name of wrifrr 


Ross 

28 

f.i’Hnn 


Spencer 

24 

Maclvfr 


Giddings 

23 

McDuugall 

% 

Cooley 

22 

Mendel 


Sumner 

21 

Plato 

X 

Park 

20 

Reuter 

3 

Small 

19 

Ktmsrtu 

3 

Burgess 

18 

Simmel 

3 

Comte 

17 

Wallas 

3 

Thomas 

17 

WaUort 

3 

Ellwood 

13 

Wr>l’<\niafm 

3 

Bogardus 

12 

Young 

3 

Darwin 

11 

Aqutnait 

o 

Gillin 

11 

Bacon, Friirph 

2 

Tarde 

10 

Binder 

2 

Ogburn 

8 

Briff^iiU 

2 

Wlsslcr 

8 

Carver 

2 

Bernard 

7 

Arnold 

2 

Boas 

7 

Devine 

2 

Keller 

7 

Durkheim 

2 

Barnes 

6 

Kly 

2 
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Numter ef times Number 0 / times 


of writer 

mettiloited Name of writer mentioned 

IJlackmar 

6 

Freud 

2 

Addanifi, Jane 

5 

Goddard 

2 

Maltikus 

5 

Hankins 

2 


5 

Hayes 

2 

Urwey 

5 

Molibes 

2 

Dnvift 

5 

Huxley 

2 

(ialtoii 

5 

Kidd, Benjamin 

2 

Kn rl»rr 

5 

Krihlrr 

2 

Sorokin 

5 

MacKcnzic 

2 

Far Is 

4 

North 

2 

Odum 

4 

Pape, Kirby 

2 

Vebien 

4 

Pearson, K. 

2 

Wcstcrmarck 

4 

Smith, Adam 

2 

Aristotle 

3 

Steiner 

2 

Ikadi 

3 

'Ihomas, Norman 

2 

(InIdcnwcUrr 

3 

'Ilirnslicr 

2 

0 roves 

3 

Trotter 

2 

Hart, HorncU 

3 

Willey 

2 

Huntin^tnn 

One hundred 

3 

and twenty-seven 

other names were men- 

tioned one time each. 

Give at some length your ideas 

concerning the 

content, 


scope, and general approacli which you believe should 
characterize the introductory course. 

About 40 per cent of the replies say that this has been 

answered in questions on pages , or they omit it. 

The remainder exhibit quite a variety of answers, as might 
have been expected. First, there is the conflict over what 
is conceived to be the logical, as distinguished from the 
pedagogical, approach — the abstract versus the concrete. 
One group favors beginning with the learning of principles 
and concepts as tools for opening up the social situation. 
The other would begin witli a study of contemporary life 
in the concrete, tbc local community, the life experiences 
of the stinlcnt, and proceed to inductive generalizations. 
This is further complicatc<l by local considerations, tbc size 
of the college, and tbc number of sociology courses offered 
in tlie college. In some colleges tbc introductory course 
is also the final and only course tbc majority of the stu- 
dents will take. Aspiration is tempered in and by prac- 
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tice, thus balancing the theoretical ideal witli the locally 
possible, 

Secondly, there is the tiistinciion as In whether ihr ohjef- 
tlvc is practical and concerned with the stmlcrit‘ii( own per- 
sonal development and orientation, or whether he is Itcing 
equipped for life in the community as cili/cn. teacher, nr 
minister, or further, svhether he is being made into ;t sfici- 
ologist. Perhaps a distinction may he pm thus; Is the 
student being equipped to become a parlitipatirig observer 
or to become an observing participant? 

Sociology is conceived, on the one hand, as a bmly nf 
knowledge furnishing materials for the soluiivm of concrete 
life and social problems, and as cmolitmally conditinning 
the future citizen to react in approved ways to such prolt- 
lems; and, on the other hand, sociology Is conceived as a 
science, a body of truth, desirable as a mode id under- 
standing a kind of reality. The replies indicate that the 
colleges we arc here concerned with arc prepnnrlcrantly 
in favor of the first alternative. Only incidentally arc ihrv 
concerned with making scholars and producing resrareh 
sociologists, These considerations determine scnpr, con- 
tent, and approach. 

Briefly, describe your teaching methods, as lecture, dis- 
cussion, qui?., size of classes, requirement of special re- 
ports, and any other features whicit will indicate your 
method and manner of conducting your course : 
Seemingly all the methods of conducting classes known 
to schoolmasters are exhibited in the conduct of the reci- 
tation hour. Lectures, class discussion, hahoratory exer- 
cises, quizzes on text, assigned reading, special reatlings, 
notebooks, book reviews for class discussion as well as for 
instructor’s eye alone, term reports and theses, as well as 
"out-of-class casual conversation" arc .ill reportetl. Prob- 
ably 75 per cent of the instructors employ some variciv i>f 
lecture. 

If course is given by more than one instructor, describe 
administration and degree of similarity between sections 
as to content and method. 

In SO per cent of the colleges replying, this question docs 
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not arise. Tiierc is but one instructor. Of the remaining 
50 per cent five indicate more than one instructor and the 
others give no indication. It is a fair assumption that in 
the vast majority of colleges of the size here contemplated, 
only one instructor is so employed. 

Where more than one instructor lias a section, the com- 
mon text unifies the course, 

Numher of instructors in the department, with graduate 
degrees of each. 

In 35 of the colleges replying, the sociology instruction 
is given by one instructor, giving full or part time. In some 
eases, the subject is placed in a department of political 
economy, having several instructors and each giving in- 
struction in sociolog)'. In one such ease, tlie head of the 
department offers the course. In at least one case, the 
teacher of ethics handles the introductory course, which 
is the only one given. One school reports four instructors 
involved, not all on full time. One has an assistant who 
grades papers hut does no teaching. 

The degrees held arc as follows: A.B., 3; A.M., 27; 
Ph.D., 23; J.D.. 1: M.D., 1; D.D., 1; D.is L. (Paris), 1; 
S.T.H., Ph.D., D.D., I.itt.D., 1 j S.T.M., 1, 

Of those holding the A.M., eight claim from one to two 
years additional graduate study. One A.M. claims four 
years of graduate study. 

Numher of Instructors, graduate degrees, and rank of each 
instructor teaching introductory course; 


Rank held by teachers: 

I’rotciSfir 12 

prtilriMir 2 

AMiistaiit iirotcsutr 2 

liotrticidr 3 

Degrees hy rank; 

A.M -3 

I'riifrsM.r. I'li.I) K 

A*,»<Kialr Ph.D I 

,As!tiM:iiii Ph.D 2 

In!:toictdr, A.M *1 

(irmhiaic .is%ist:uu, A.M I 

Other ranks not specified. 



THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IX SOCIUEOGY 
IN THE CATHOLIC COMJiCrES AND 
UNIVERSITIIvS 

Valeria K. HKn*Ki.KK 

JLoyola Urtivcui^v 

One hundred and two representative Cailtolic cftllcKcs 
and universities cooperated by rcspnniling to (hr <pjr<>iirMi. 
nairc formulated by the Committee on the Tc;uhin«; of the 
Introductory Sociology Course. 

The number of colleges whose returns amstiiutc. the basis 
of this report amounts to two thirds of the number sulieiictl. 
The vital Interest evoked In the Cnminiltcc's irtvestigatirm 
was due to the realization on the part of the instructors 
who arc teaching sociology, that they, intlividuaHy, are in 
a quandary tyjDical to that which gave impetus to the need 
for the investigation. Wishing aid individually, they re* 
sponded, so that some recommendations for a hmly o| 
fundamental sociological ideas might inatcriali/c. 

The first question under con8idcr.ilion cofKcrnrd the 
group for wliich the course was organized. Eighty-seven 
colleges stated that they had but one inirnduitory mursc. 
which was intended to meet the needs of undcrilasstncn. 
Three colleges have a course for both upimrclassjiicn and 
underclassmen; nine colleges have a special course for 
seniors; two colleges have special courses for junim's and 
seniors. 

Orientation courses in the social sciences apparently are 
not in vogue. Nine institutions reported the ailopilim of 
such a course, while 81 reported that no such course is 
offered or required. 

The prerequisites for sociology were so divergent that 
the conclusion must follow that some standards sliouhl hr 
adopted for a more universal discipline In this regard. Some 
variations in practice in order of importance are : l‘*ifiy-five 
institutions require two years of college work previous to 
taking any sociology course; 18 institutions require one 
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year of college work; seven colleges require one year of 
freshman work plus work in the orientation course; five 
colleges require 30 semester hours of college work as a 
prerequisite. Further statements of prerequisites divulged 
such as these; a major in economics (30 credits); the 
completion of freshman and sophomore arts courses before 
student is eligible for a sociology course; completion of 
three years (»f college work; rank of senior as prerequisite 
for enrollment in sociology. Previous courses in other 
departments regarded as prerequisite by some institutions, 
were tho-sc generally of the social- and political-science 
groups. 

Relative to the time allowances for the course, the modal 
time was three hours per week for a semester; although 
two thirds as many institutions devote two semesters to the 
course. 

Upon analysis and interpretation of the objectives set 
forth hy 84 per cent of tlic institutions for their introduc- 
tory sociology course, there is an :ipparcnt diversity. Never- 
theless, the stated aims predispose a central tendency whicli 
is towards social orientation, To instruct the student in 
the nature of society's orguni/.ation, its basic concepts and 
institutions, to enable the student to get a sympathetic and 
intelligent understanding and an interest in the nature and 
significance of the social group life, and his relations thereto 
as an individual, to facilitate the development of such atti- 
tudes as will allow the student freedom from prejudicial 
and biased interpretations and conclusions, and to give him 
the opportunity to gain such knowledge and factual data, 
arc the most concurrent objectives set forth in the ques- 
tionnaire replies. 

The popularity of textbook usage may lead to many 
deductions. Whether a given text is adopted because it 
represents a certain scboul of thought, or liciausc tlie in- 
structor reiiuires a text as a guide for himself, and as a 
disciplinary measure for his suulents, cannot be justiliahly 
concluded one way or the other. However, a soinewbat 
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slavish respect for this instrument exists. Sj-ismlaril texts 
by the foremost writers in the licUl are in a<lM5Mjon, with 
few modifications or omissions heinjj rcnimitirndcil. 

Materials outside the text in use by the institulirms re- 
porting included field trips, outside lecturers, trips tf> 5r)cial 
agencies and institutions in the coinmunilv, clinics, special 
assignments in (he field, use of libr-aric*. enr rcHnU, nsc 
studies, special outlines, reports, labor.i(t*ry work, etc. 

In regard to library facilities, 72 colleger rcpnrtcd that 
those available for their use were ailcquatc. thoiiglt 28 
of this group complained that they were gn.tdr(|u;ue in 
comparison to those maintained for other dcp.artincnts. 
Libraries available in the community wdicrein ,i college 
was situated were also consulted. 

The content of the introductoi*)* course in srKjrdo(T^< de- 
notes many variations in estimates of what slioiild he in- 
cluded under the title of an introductory course in sociology. 
Standardization docs not exist. What is consi«!cred as a 
major topical division by one instructor is relegated to the 
position of a subtopic by another. 'I’lte approximate per- 
centage of time allowed on each main division likewise 
varies. The adoption of a more definite set-up of ideas 
seems fundamentally necessary should sociology hope tt> 
endure as a science among other scientific ilisriplines. A 
general confusion is apparent among those teaching the 
course in regard to the detennination and cv.diiaii«m f>f 
such ideas as are deemed basically necessary l*» )w included 
in an introductory course. This is also true for the con- 
cepts which must be included in the study of socitdogv, as 
well as for the content, scope, and general ap|»ro:iclt to 
that subject. 

The teaching methods most frccjucnlly tmplovrd included 
the lecture method, together with discussion, field work, 
special seminars, original study, stuclcnt-condmred writfen 
reports, examinations; and ease studies were also iiulic.iteil 
as being in general use. 

Many of the instructors employ the general mciliod- 
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jficnce ly[»f *tl ic4(, rinjj, (}jr*uij»3i die live steps — exploitii* 
(ioji, presfnMtii'n, Mr^.iiii/,uioi), a»ti rtcita- 

(inn. 

Si\lV‘cin}il inM rtj! ?nrs 4e)tMH'?ril written repnrts of 2,000 
(0 ^.OttO tt(r<r/h >11 ((n rrjiitj uunc .uliial problem in 

the sofial Orlfl sn wbuh llir s!ii<lrnl was interested anti 
(Icsirrfn^ fff devrlopjinj. .jjt.l of wliklt be bad tltc under- 
stanilito; -tn<} KfO'ttSrdf'r nneisarv to enable liiin tn treat 
the siibjcii inirlbt^rittlv -mil iomprchcnMvcly. 

Xinety-ibrer JnsjnutiMrs eiophn' «»ral and written <jiil/,/.cs. 
and Rive (Item weekly, monilsly, ijMartcrIy. and at tltc end 
of the term, f Inly 2 per cent of the time allotted tn the 
course is tlevotnl to cKatiiinations, irsls. and (itii/./.iitR. Very 
few favtir the ohjritJvc test, umosiinR of mtiiplctinn tests, 
scldclirm tests, ctr. Semester r\:iiMin,aiions consist Itasicallv 
of lecture ntatrrial, iients uf dismssitut, .assigned material, 
sludcnis'' tiwn rJtoris in survey or research, special reports, 
and lexflMtok material. 

In cnncliision, one mav state that the stattis of the intni- 
ductory courses iti s<ui*dM^’s' is an unstahle one, due to llie 
varying j»r,ittices esistm^j ttt the institutions that have co- 
operated with the ( ojomittrr. This detriment tnav he ac- 
counted f«»r hy the orsviies>». as ssrJl as chanitcahility of tltc 
suitjcc! matter of tlae »,,iirse; .dso (hr ipicstion.ildr status 
of stu'ioloijv in the tuijiod.i uf ni.tnv institiiliotis. In 
cxplanaiion, <mr hiids this i,iui‘‘r ••tiered in every depart- 
ment of tite suemes, .< f.iJ i which o<nsei|«enily ilediicts 
from the 3)le»>(i!>' and imp<*ria«ir of tlie rojjrsr it) its own 
riRlit. 

:\n ayreement and iiiieRi-ttioti of rnnlext niiithl aid in 
protcrtiii}' titr mtrodioiorv iMursr itf s/iciolopy lro;ri llte 
hazards that hesrt a •Irj’.irtmen! newly lautiilunl. and in 
preserving s*n io!*ij,;v with the dip.niiy it nhtnild merit as a 
social stien»r. Ke.i. }:!);• hrtwrrn (hr lines tif ihr rephe.s, 
one readily ai'pj'rhrn.h. the re, <iRniti<tn <if this nerd hv 
those teavliiriR; arul [»tji«linR ihr destinies of tlie sticioliiRV 
course in their institutions. 



THE INTRODUCTORY COl’KSK IN J^fK’IOI.OGY 
IN NEGRO COLEEGKS AND UNIVl HsITlI-S 

Bertram W. Doyle 

Fiftkc ISniviiUiiy 

Negro colleges and universities in the \ 'niird .States, 
though relatively few in number as comjMrcd v^ith all such 
institutions, tend, it is said, to rcflctt the turriiolj. nirtliiuls, 
and ideals established by colleges in the Kcm Amrritao ira< 
dition. To the extent that this is true, a seel inn of 

practices in Negro institutions would hr r^prttcil to re- 
semble similar samples from colleges of other groups. With 
these inferences in mind, the following investigation of 
courses in introductory sociology was, undertaken under 
the auspices of a committee representing >hc Amerl{.in 
Sociological Society. It was hoped th.ii the data would 
furnish materials to round out a survey of tin* introductory 
course in American colleges, if not, indeed, to allow com- 
parison and contrast with current practices .tnd 't.ind.ird's, 

Questionnaires, similar to those used hy the C*'iiiiiiittee. 
were sent to SS Negro colleges and ttnivcrsiiirs which 
offered no fewer than three years of college work, and 
which reported a minimum enrollment of SU sutdcnts in 
1929.' Since that number included virtually all itf the 
colleges of the rank desired,* no other basis of selcciion 
was attempted. 

Twenty-six questionnaires were rcturnctl, in wlih li replies 
were generally adequate: but no questionnaire conLiined 
all the information requested. The returns, then, rc|'rcsfin 
less than half of the questionnaires sent, hut a test of the 
data reveals that the sample is rcprcscnt.itivc of the hctlcr 
colleges. For example, 11 of 19 colleges with 25'J and 
more students, and seven of 13 colleges with UK) to lOi 
students replied to questionnaires. Another test of tl-r 
representa tive character of the sample shows that four 

»The Hat olHnincd from Tht Nuito fiihtk, t ^ IHi 

cqU«RM cwoUmsiMii ot Wmr iKasi han>1*i«r4 
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“A” colleges, and 18 "B" colleges returned information 
for their courses.* 

The average enrollment in 11 colleges is 29S students, 
[•'ifty-thrcc students arc registered in the average depart- 
ment of sociology, and 33 in the introductory course. This 
may point to a lack of enthusiasm for advanced courses 
in sociology, for though 18 per cent of all students arc 
registered in the department of sociology, 62 per cent of 
the latter arc registered in the introductory course. On 
tlic other hand, when statistics for the kst two years are 
considered, departments of sociology show an increase of 
5.7 per cent, as compared with total college enrollment 
ami introductory-course registration. These latter, on the 
average, record decreases of 17 per cent and five per cent, 
respectively. 

One introductory course in a college is the rule without 
an exception. However, the course is given twice a year 
hy one college and divided into sections by another. The 
prcrer|uisitc for admission to the introductory course is one 
year of college work in 11 institutions, and two years of 
college work in three others.* There seems to be no re- 
striction on the registration of juniors and seniors in the 
course. The general requirement commonly includes no 
orientation, and seldom includes specific subjects in the 
social sciences. In fact, two thirds of the institutions have 
no social-service prcrccimsitc, while as few as one sixth 
offer altogether but nine courses in contemporary civiliza- 
tion, economics, psychology, and history. 

Fifty per cent of the colleges have one teacher of soci- 
olog)’: 35 per cent have two teachers; and the remaining 
15 per cent have cither three or four. These teachers arc 
usually ranked as professors, but one bears the title of 
"head" of a department of two tcachcr.s, while a second 
is ‘'director" of a department of three. Of 39 teachers in 

•I'Vtiir cj| “A*' iTolltKrs, glut 11 Ilf “ir* ill l*y ilii^ Siiuilifrii 

of CiillUKCft and S;hiKi[n, nml '/ **11" udlrKri ralnl hy oHirr axcncic^ were iiiirlnrlcd, 

‘Four <uitirUC‘»y«l^in w\*\ odlcufft ict^uUc oiw y<ar of coUrRc 

3VGrk, TIir Ukcc cojIcKri rciiuiriMX Iwo ycara nU liavc tho ucnunirr |>1{Mt- 
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20 colleges, 35 have masters’ degrees, three the tlactnraic 
in philosophy, four have hacheUirs' degrees in ilivimiy, 
four bachelors' degrees in arts rir seiente, an,! (vnr rcprtris 
the bachelor’s degree in law'. It ts aignilicant. in this con- 
nection, to note that no college reports an instruitor of the 
elementary course with less than a graduate degree, com- 
monly the master's degree in arts nr sdeme 
The average number of sociology’ <our^^■4 ode red per 
teacher decreases as the numher rif icacUcr'# rm rr,Hrs. ( )nc- 
teacher departments offer an average of si\ cfoitscs. two- 
teacher departments offer five, and the four ii.'l«oo|« with 
three or four teachers offer three courses. The statement, 
then, that college catalogues should he elassihcd as high- 
class fiction seems not to hold for sociology in Negro col- 
leges, It is not apparent, from the information availahlc, 
that those colleges offer more courses than arc, nr can he, 
given. 

Credits given for the course differ in (|«arier- 'ey stem 
institutions as compared with the scrncstfr-systcm institu- 
tions. In the former, the average credit ia 5,‘t tjuartcr 
hours, but the modal credit is five quarter liours. Seven 
colleges, on the semesfer plan, offer the inirodmtnrv roursf 
for one semester; but six others, on the same plan, renuirc 
two semesters. The average and mml.il credits in this 
latter group arc 4.5 and three semester hours. rrvj»ev(lvcly. 

Opportunity for continued study In sndfihigy U xficred in 
15 colleges, where the numher of intermediate and aslvanccd 
courses is above one hundred. Majors in sotiulogv are not 
generally offered, however, due perhaps to the reMrittitins 
made necessary in colleges with one teacher. Yet in ilinsr 
schools whose facilities permit, a more or less driiniic re- 
quirement prevails. Colleges on the semester plan rctpiirr 
from 15 to 40 hours for n major, with the average at 
hours and the mode at 24 hours. Quarter-svMcm collcvtes 
offer 40 or 45 for a major. The advantage, however, 
is with the latter requirement. 
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A textbook, followed with few omissions and with little 
modification in two thirds of the colleges reporting, is the 
basic requirement in the introductory course. However, 
materials in addition to the text arc used in twenty colleges. 
The materials arc grouped under; sociological magazines 
and periodicals; general magazines, journals of other fields, 
and newspapers; and source or reference books. The latter 
appear to lie used most, occurring 35 times in 57 eases. 
Cooley’s i9ocifl/ Organizalion, and Social Process, Sumner's 
Folkways, Ogburn’s Social Change, and Wisslcr’s Man and 
Culture arc reported in 16 instances. Other elementary 
texts arc used in ten instances. The remainder of the 
reports mention no specific work. General magazines and 
periodicals arc reported 1 1 times, but the only two named 
arc The Journal of Negro History and Opportunity. The 
American Journal of Sociology is used in four schools, 
Social Science Abstracts in two, Sociology and Social Re- 
search and Social Forces, in one each. The average num- 
ber of additional references is six, but the mode is one. 
Perhaps, the latter measure is nearer to a true description. 

Information concerning library facilities for introductory 
sociology is available from 22 colleges, Sixteen teachers 
ranked their facilities from average to excellent; seven 
thought the library facilities not up to the desired standard, 
or else entirely inadequate; while nine were undecided what 
the situation was. 

Comparison of library facilities for sociology with those 
available for other departments, in IS colleges, indicates 
that sociology is superior to philosophy, religion, and other 
social sciences in five instances each; to unnamed depart- 
ments in seven; and to pure science in one. On the other 
hand, education, history, and literature have the advantage 
over sociology In ten instances; while economics, pure 
sciences, and all other departments show superiority in 
one instance. Kroin these data, we may conclude that 
library facilities for sociology arc definitely inferior to those 
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for other dcparimcnis in approsimatclv 55 pr? ifoi j,f the 
instances given. 

Techniques and mcil»oit<ii used in ansrodsulorv 

sociology arc many and varied, raftidatirmi. ;i rna- 

jority of 22 colleges show the use ‘*f Ictiurcs, 

and special reports or problems in ihr t^rd^r g;ivrn. Hnok 
reports, tests, notebooks, recitations, irrm papers, field 
work, and conferences arc used fewer <5 m)i nSme tisors each. 
Recitations and term papers appear tbrcc tsinrs, arol field 
work and conferences appear but once. Fr-sm ibisr sum- 
mary, it appears tbai leathers use many dev;*, ibc aver- 
age exceeds five — to drill students in the rnatrrials of the 
elementary course. One possibly nc«' Urnd lies in the 
gradual extinction of recitation and term papers. 

Objectives sought in the introductory dashes ^eem to be 
divided into two classes; first, those svbicli adopt the petint 
of view that sociology is a science; and, second, ih«».se svhicb 
approach the subject as a discipline in teach the art of 
living. Teachers w’ith the former point «»f view generally 
seek to instruct in analysis and meilunl. to give a tninimum 
background of fundamental concepts, and to prttviilr tech- 
niques and materials for further study in the field. Teach- 
ers of the latter group, on the other hand, hrlicvc k their 
duty to impart information concerning smial relationships, 
to acquaint students with social problems, and to provide 
interested persons with a desire to act In .social situations. 
Both groups believe that they arc reaching their objectives, 
even though the objectives desired arc seldom clearly .stated. 
Moreover, they add, they arc doing their work as close to 
perfection as material facilities and pcrs<mal liniitatitms 
allow. 

To attain his obicctivcs, the teacher select# a given intro- 
ductory text, modifies it to suit the class before him. srlcris 
the techniques most promising for the momeni. .tod .itirmpts 
to complete, or go as far as possihic, in the ir\i l*y the end 
of a given period. Due then to a variety of texts ami to 
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the approach which each one gives, there is little agree- 
ment or staiularclization of the materials in the introductory 
course. 

If tlicn there is little agreement witli respect to the con- 
tent of the introductory course, there is still less with 
reference to the fundamental concepts with which the stu- 
(lest should he acquainted. Of 200 odd concepts submitted 
in sixteen lists, 128 appeared but once, and as few as 13 
appeared in 50 per cent of the lists. The concepts appear- 
ing with the greatest regularity are: conflict, folkways, 
mores, accommodation, social control, assimilation, com- 
munity, group, and personality. These appear nine times 
or more in the .sixteen lists. The array of concepts sug- 
gests the conclusion that teachers of introductoi 7 courses 
in Negro institutions emphasize categories which explain 
the situation and condition of the Negro in America. 

Tlicrc is, in addition, small agreement with respect to 
the names and works of writers in sociology with whicli 
elementary students should he acquainted. One hundred 
and thirty-six names appear 347 times, with 16 names 
appearing ten or more times, and 115 appearing fewer 
than three times. The agreement expressed by the former 
condition finds Sumner, Cooley, and Gidclings leading the 
list; Park and Burgess in fourth place; Ross and Spencer 
In sixth and seventh places, respectively; and Tarde, Ward, 
and Comte vying for honors in eighth place. In the lists 
arc found the names of 11 Negroes, appearing 16 times 
in all. C. S. Johnson and E. Franklin Frazier are men- 
tioned three times each; Kelly Miller twice; 'W. F,. B. 
DuBois, Benjamin Brawicy, H. M. Bond, James Weldon 
Johnson, Aluin Locke, Booker T. Washington, Abram 
Harris, and Carter G. Wood.son once each. If all are 
not sociologists, teachers of introductory sociology in a 
few Negro c«illegcs seem to think the course an appropriate 
place in which to mention their names. 
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From this rapid survey of the inirmiiidory course in 
Negro colleges we arrive at the fnllowini^t conduMims. sus< 
tained, wc believe, by the data at band: arc aver- 

age ia siac; teachers arc fairly well ciiulpiicd ^ir ihcir 
teaching; facilities for leaching arc perbajn adequate; 
credits arc standard; and methods and nhjruivcs arc ac- 
ceptable, There is but limited agreement ivimcrning the 
content of the course and the authof* with Wibron the stu- 
dents should be acquainted* yet the limitations »!o not alto- 
gether preclude standardir.atirm. The trend is towards 
the “science of society” conception of sorinlng^*, and 
Sumner is the patron saint. In fact, Sumner's name appears 
first in the list of authors, and the onneepts to which he gave 
prominence rank scamd and third in the list. t)n the other 
hand, considering Cooley, Park, Giddings, and Hurgess as 
representatives of the social psycholngical a[q»roath, and 
noting the prominence of the concepts whith they have 
used, it appears that this point of view is not igmtrcd. 

The most obvious conclusion is that tbr iritroditcinry 
course In Negro colleges and universities is tiuracteri/cd 
by its resemblance to the course in other wllcgcs and uni- 
versities. If it differs at all, it appears to he in the atten- 
tion paid to concepts referring to the status and londiiinn 
of the Negro in America, in the use of Negro jourttah as 
collateral references, and in referring to Negro autimrs. 
But whatever the similarities and differences, one conclusion 
appears reasonable; vir,.* the introductory course in soci- 
ology in Negro colleges and universities is safe for soci- 
ology. 



THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
IN THE COLLEGES FOR WOMEN IN THE 
WIOT, MIDDLE WEST, AND SOUTH 

F1.0RRNCK W. Schafer 

Linclfnwood C<)Ucrc 

Tl>is paper altcmpta to present the nature of the intro- 
ductory s(»dolo }^7 course as taught In some of the colleges 
for women that arc located west and south of Pennsyl- 
vania. The data of this paper were assembled by analyz- 
ing the responses received from the colleges for women 
returning the questionnaires submitted by the Committee 
authorized to make the .study of the introductory sociology 
course. The questionnaires were sent to 100 colleges in 
tlii.s group and 27 of them replied. The entire question- 
naire was not answered in each ease, but as a group the 
replies were ailcquatc and probably representative of this 
section of the countr)\ 

.IdmUihlrntioii of imniductory sodoloffy course 
The commrin practice in tliesc colleges is to offer one 
introductory sochdogy cour.se that is open to all students 
above the freshman year; only two of the colleges offer in- 
tro<luctory .setcirdog^* courses — one for underclass students 
ant! erne for upjtcrclass slvitlcnts. The prerequisite for the 
introductory .socitdogy course in 19 of the collcgc.s is one 
year of college credit; two of these colleges specify that 
the first year's work imi.sl include a course 'm hiidogy and 
a course in history. Freshman students arc admitted into 
the introiiiKtory socinlogv' course in one college; junior 
standing anil a course in economics arc the prerequisites 
in three of the cnilcgcs: and a general orientation course 
in the social sciences is required during tlie freshman year 
in five of llie colleges, riie intriHluctory socitdogv course 
is offered as a year course in mosi of die ndlegcs, although 
seven of tlicm listed it as a semrster course; only one col- 
lege offered it as a quarter course. 'I'lie average range of 
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credit hours for the introductory snciolojry ttuir^c. is five 
or six semester hours. 

Some appreciation of the content. Rnicral ap. 

proach of the introductory SfKinlt.|{y coviroc jrt lids group 
of colleges for women can Iw asccriaineil (non an CAam. 
ination of the objectives, the main inpital divi4if»ti% and the 
principal concepts. 

Objeclives of iniroductory sneirthoy 

Below is a classification made of the dilflrrcot »«hjcciivc$ 
listed by the teachers who erniperated in tld^ part nf the 
investigation. Some of the ic.ichcrs listed tmly one ohjee* 
live, but many of them oflcrcd several ohjctiive*. 

Objiciivd Of/ C^ii 

Mastery ol fundamental cot^pt% amd 12 

Development of scientific ath’cudra rdaiivt? to ? 

Analysis of social behavior* ^ - * - . 7 

Historical perspective aufficicnt to expl^n awieiT»p>oiar»‘ 6 

Development of interest in the parudp^tiion ol ^rmip . . h 

Analysis of some sodal problems * , , . ^ . — . 5 

Elementary background tor social ivork. , h - - 3 

It seems quite evident from this liil nf ihat 

there is some unanimity of opinion restive i*i thr purjinscs 
for the course as it is taught in the wumcn*« voUcgrs. 

Main topical divisions of introductory t^at whuiy 
The general approach of the course \n ihb group of 
colleges is rather definitely outlined in the main topical 
divisions included in the following clasfiillcatUin. 


Main Topteai Dhtmnf dtstfi 

Social and cultural evolution ... H 

Social control 11 

Social organization II 

Social problems U 

Social processes , 5 

Biological processes S 

Psychological processes I 

Social ideals i 


The approximate percentage of time ilcvotcd to each 
main topic was not indicated hy many of the icat hri^; c:uh 
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teacher, in general, had two or three main topical divisions 
that were presented to students with varying degrees of 
emphasis. 

Principal concepts considered basic in the introductory soci- 
ology course 

It is interesting ami gratifying to note that the concepts 
that were listed as essential to an understanding of the 
course seemed to follow rather logically the plan of the 
main topical divisions that were listed, also, by the teachers. 
There was, however, no uniformity among the teachers' 
replies relative to the nvnnbcr of principal concepts that 
students were required to understand by the time the course 
was completed. Several teachers stated that in their judg- 
ments 10 or IS principal concepts were quite a sufficient 
number to he introduced into the introductory sociology 
course, but others indicated that 200 or 300 principal con- 
cepts should he mastered in the introductory sociology 
course. All of the teachers, nevertheless, hclicvcd that 
a thorough mastery of some principal concepts was essen- 
tial. It is rather appalling that there should exist such 
a wide variation in regard to so fundamental a problem in 
sociology. If there is any problem of research in the teach- 
ing of sociidopry that is worthy of investigation, obviously 
one of the first points of attack is in regard to the matter 
of the determination, within reasonable limits, of the num- 
ber and type of principal concepts that should he learned hy 
first-year students in sociology. Following is a tabulation 
of the concepts that were classified from the questionnaires. 


Princi/ial Coifcefitt !Vo. of Casts 

SrKial-pnK’rs^ nuucplH 20 

Ciilhiriil t’druTHH 17 

iSim'ImI I0 

^■n|uT^^Is - H 

I’miDiKili* V oniirpi'i 7 

() 

Social rliaiiKi* rnnrrpi'i 4 

Sof ia I- research co^u:^*|^l^ 1 
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Sociological tvriters 

Another question which brought forth a wkIc range of 
opinion from this group of leathers rclalc.l to the number 
of sociological writers whom it wa# tlcemc<l aulvtsablc to 
make familiar to students during the course. Some of 
them believed that familiarity with the names of streio. 
logical writers should be incidental or rc^frvc{^ for ad- 
vanced courses 5 other teachers included a tomprehcniiive 
list of many classical writers in philosirphy, ccorumucs, psy. 
chology, sociology, and all the contemporary American 
writers in sociology. The average trend was to ermsider 
10 or 12 American writers that included the names of 
Cooley, Giddings, Sumner, Small, Ross, and I'illwood, 

Library fadlilies 

The number of titles that were considered to innstitutc 
an adequate library for the sociology’ departments in these 
colleges ranged from 200 to 1,000 volumes. Only three 
of the teachers stated that they believed their library facili- 
ties were too limited for good work. This wulc fliscrcp- 
ancy in the number of volumes that constitute an adequate 
library can be accounted for, in part, by the fact that the 
enrollments in these respective schools arc vastly iliflcrent. 

Teaching methods 

The most common teaching method reported was a com- 
bination of class discussion, individual reports, and wiiitcn 
quizzes. The next method most frequently usrd was a 
combination of the lecture, discussion, indlvttiu.il rc(»(irts, 
and written quizzes, Several departments provide f»>r field 
trips. 

Faculty training 

The number of teachers in the various dcjiarimemi ih:u 
replied ranged from one to four, yet 15 of the tlcpartmeiiCi 
had hut one teacher. There were 12 departments that had 
one or more teachers with the doctor's degree. 
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Vmlerffraduolc major and number of courses in the depart- 
ment 

Tlie requirement for an unilergraduate major seems to 
range in terms of semester credit hours from 21 to 30; a 
common practice is to permit the undergraduate student 
who majuri in sociology to include in the major from 
five to seven semester credit hours In the related fields of 
psychology, history, political science, or economics. The 
number of courses oficred in the various sociology depart- 
ments ranges from one to 24; in most of the colleges eight 
or ten courses represent the average number that is offered. 

This part of the investigation, although somewhat lim- 
ited in regard to the number of colleges that cooperated, 
is indicative of certain trends in regard to the introductory 
sociology course in some <tf the higher institutions of 
learning. The colleges for women, in general, offer one 
introductory sociolog)* course for five or six semester hours 
of credit. The general prerequisite for the course is snphn- 
more standing. The main objectives which the majority 
of the instructors listed arc mastery of fundamental con- 
cepts and principles, development of scientific attitudes 
relative to social phenomena, analysis of social behavior, 
historical pcrs|icctivc, development of interest in the par- 
ticipation of group life, analysis of social problems, and 
background for social work. The main topical divisions 
used most frequently by the teachers arc social and cultural 
evolution, social control, social organ! /a ti on, social prob- 
lems, social processes, biological processes, and psycholog- 
ical processes. It is the judgment of almost all of the 
instructors tliat certain concepts should be learned durin'^ 
the introductory sociology course and tliat these concepts 
should relate (O soda) jiroccs.sr.s, atlltirc analy.sis, social or- 
gani/allon, grouji behavior, personality analysis, ecl>log^^ 
and social change, 'riterc is, however, no agreement in 
this group of instructors in regard to the number and the 
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type of concepts that should form this fundamental work 
in sociology. The libraries for these stKriolog)* depart* 
ments vary In siac from 200 volumes to 1.000 volumes. 
The most common teaching methods arc combinations of 
the discussion, report, quia, and lecture types. More 
than SO per cent of the departments have only one teacher, 
and approximately SO per cent have at least one I'li.D. 
on the staff. 

Conclusions 

The general conclusions from these data sug(]|csi that 
(1) there is no marked uniformity in the content, scope, 
and general approach of the introductory sociology course 
in the group of colleges for women that ewipe rated in this 
investigation; (2) there is evidence that the different pninls 
of view relative to the organization of the course in the 
respective institutions indicate that the introductory snei* 
ology course in this particular group of colleges for women 
Is not of a stereotyped variety; (3) there is no indicatiim 
that superficiality characterizes this course in these colleges: 
(4) there is need, probably, for some fccornmcndailons 
from matured teachers in the field relative (n ilie mnsi 
fundamental material; e.g., the number ami types r>f con- 
cepts that should be included in the introductory sociology 
course in colleges in the United States. 



THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
IN THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 

O. Myking Meiius 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 

The purpose of this paper* is to present some facts in 
regard to the teaching of the first course in sociology in 
the State teachers colleges, A questionnaire was sent out 
to the 138 teachers colleges doing four years of college 
work that were listed in the 1930 Educational Directory 
issued by the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
A total of 29 questionnaires was returned. This is 21 per 
cent, which is not a large percentage; but because the re- 
turns came from all parts of the country, the writer believes 
that the sample secured is representative. The institu- 
tions that responded arc located in the following States: 
Arkansas (1), California (3), Colorado (2), Illinois (1), 
Indiana (l),Iowa (1), Kansas (1), Louisiana (1), Mas- 
sachusetts (2), Minnesota (3), Missouri (3), New Mexico 

(1) , North Dakota (I), Oklahoma {!), Pennsylvania 

(2) , South Dakota (1), Texas (2), and Wisconsin (2) — 
total, 29. 

Out of the 29 institutions reporting, only the Colorado 
State Teachers College at Greeley has more than one in- 
troductory course in sociology, that is, one for underclass- 
men and one for upperclassmen. At Greeley both courses 
arc required courses. 

Only seven of the colleges have an orientation course in 
the social sciences. In four institutions this course must 
precede the introductory course in sociology, while In the 
other three colleges this is not necessary. 

In live institutions there is no prerequisite at all in regard 
to the amount of college work that must be taken before 
the introductory sociology course: th.at is, it is open to 
all frcslimcii. One college rciiiiircs one semester’s resi- 
dence before sociology can he taken; sixteen require sopho- 
more standing; one requires three semesters’ residence; 

hi»f<irr ihc Kthiciitlonal Hkicit^loRy S(‘cli«r> ni Ihe mrcllnR of 
lltr Amt'fir.iii .il S-t;*i-.*ty- Mtl tn CiricimulL niiio, OgCcuiluT 2H-H1, 193^. 
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while three require junior standing; and three require senior 
standing. In other words over one half the colleges offer 
the introductory course in sociology in the sonliorntjre year. 

Twenty-five of the schools have no requirement in re- 
gnrd to previous courses in other dcparlnicnls altlinugli, in 
one of these institutions, courses in psychnhqrj’ and biology 
are recommended. Of the four colleges that have dcftniic 
course prerequisites, one requires a course in psyehrdngy; 
another requires a course in general p.sychnlogy anil a nmisr 
in biology; a third requires three courses in Imdogy and 
one in psychology; and the fourth requires a course in in- 
troduction to civiliaation or an orientation course in history. 
The median number of college class hovjrs given to the 
introductory course is 52. The range is from .V» to I OS 
hours. The distribution in the colleges is as follows; .U» 
hours (1), 48 hours (10), 50 hours (1), 54 lunirs (7), 
60 hours (1), 72 hours (4), 96 hours (2), and 1051 hnurs, 
(3). Total, 29 colleges, 

It is difficult to summarize the objectives of the roursc 
as given by the various instructors! because of the gre.ii 
variation In statement. 

With one or two exceptions all the inslituiinns report 
that the library facilities in sociology arc very gnoti and 
are on par with the facilities in the other dcparlincnts. 

The main, topical divisions of the introductiiry coui'ir 
include those found in most of the introductory texthnoks. 
Since only one third of the instructors gave the pcrcctuagc 
of time devoted to each topic and since the topics listC!l arc 
not the same in the different institutions, it is impossible to 
summarize them. 

Those filling out the questionnaires were asked to list 
twenty-five to fifty of the principal concepts which they 
believed a student who has completed the intrcnhictory 
course should be able to understand and use. A HH;d of 
233 different concepts were listed by the various instruc- 
tors. Of these there were 66 concepts that were listed 
by three or more instructors. 

In regard to what names of sociological and other writ- 
ers that the students in the introductory course shouhl he* 
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made familiar with, we find that the 29 instructors who 
answered the questionnaire gave a total of 116 difFcrent 
names. Of this number there arc 26 that are listed by 
four or more instructors. 

There seems to be considerable unanimity among the 
instructors in regard to the content, scope, and general 
appro.ach that they believe should characterize the intro> 
ductory course, hut summarization is dilHcult. 

The size of the classes ranges from 10 to 100, with, the 
median at 40. In regard to the method of teaching used 
the informal discussion method predominated in nearly 
every institution. The lecture method was used to a lim- 
ited extent, especially in the larger classes. Quizzes were 
given every week or every two weeks. Nearly all the in- 
structors required special reports on outside reading and 
a few required term papers. Several of the Instructors 
used objective tests entirely. In a few instances local in- 
vestigations were conducted, and in some cases field trips 
were made to the State and city eleemosynary and penal 
institutions. 

In 22 of the institutions answering the questionnaire 
the introductory course was given by one instructor, while 
In the other seven it was given by two nr more. In six 
of these institutions the various sections of the course were 
practically the same as to content and method, while in 
one institution the method \iscd was different in the various 
sections as two sections were taught by men trained ns 
economists, who used the factual approach while the soci- 
ologist used the ease method. 

Twenty-seven institutions gave information in regard to 
the number of instructors in the department and degrees 
held and the number who taught the introductory course 
and their »lcgrccs. Thirteen colleges liad one instructor 
in the sociology ilcpartmcnt, five had two, and two had 
three instructors. Seven institutions had no special depart- 
ment of sociology — in three the departments of sociology 
and economics were classed together, while in four the de- 
partment was known ns the social-science department. The 
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three sociology-economics departments each ha*l two in- 
structors. 

The twcnty-tlircc colleges that had icparaie s<«;)tdngy 
departments or a combination 0 / Rociolnpy and rr-mojuirs 
had a total of 35 instructors in them. Of this nunihcr 15 
held Ph.D, degrees while 20 had A.M. degrees. > M' this 
latter number eight had d<mc advanced work l«m ar«k I he 
Ph.D. Of the 12 instructors listed in the '.■nial n.ienve 
departments, four held Ph.D, degrees and three h.i<l A.M. 
degrees, while the other five held the following degree* 
(one each) : D.Ed., D.IJtt., LD.B.. A. I)., and B.l). This 
makes a total of 47 instructors in these 27 instiioilons. 

Thirty-nine instructors were listed as teaching the intro- 
ductory course in the 27 institutions answering this ipics- 
tion. Of this number 32 were connected with the sutiologv 
or sociology-economics department, while seven were classi- 
fied as in the social-scicncc department. In 2n insiimtions 
only one man from the sociology dcpartmcnl l.ao‘.Tlit all ihr 
introductory work: in three colleges two sociolngists I. aught 
this course; and in tsvo institutions three instnu tors from 
the sociology department taught this course. In two insti- 
tutions a member of the social-scicncc faculty taught the 
introductory course; and in one there were two men: and 
in another one there were three from this dcpartmcnl. 

Irt regard to the degrees held by the 39 instructors leach- 
ing the introductory course, 12 had a Ph.D. degree atui 
21 had the A.M. degree. Of this latter number nine had 
done advanced work towards the Ph.D. The remaining 
six instructors held the following degrees; D.F.d., D.I.iit., 
LL.B., Ph.M., A.B., and B.D. 

Only six institutions gave the rank of the instnictors who 
taught the introductory course, the number of 
being 11. Of this number seven were professors, two were 
associate professors, and two were ranked as inMr\it loi's. 

Twenty of the colleges have no sociology' majors, wliilr 
nine do have a sociology major. One has a inuior of 15 
semester hours, three require 24 hours, two have 25 hours, 
one has 30, and two have a 32 semester-hour maior. 'riie 
colleges that do not have a sociology major count soci- 
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oingy courses as part of a major in social science, which 
includes history, political science, economics, and sociology. 

Twenty-one institutions indicated the names of the dif- 
ferent kinds of sociology courses they oflcrcd. In addition 
to this the writer secured catalogues from 40 additional 
State teachers colleges, 

Tliese 61 Stale teachers colleges listed a total of 56 
different sociology^ courses distributed as follows: one 
course offered hy nine institutions; two courses given by 
16 colleges; three courses by five; four courses by five; 
five hy five; six hy six: seven hy one; eight by two; nine 
by two; ten hy three; eleven by two; twelve by three; four- 
teen hy one, and twenty by one. The median number of 
different courses in sociology offered by these 61 institu- 
tions was four. 

rifty-cight colleges offered the introductory^ course, and 
three gave only a course in educational sociology and no 
principles course. Five institutions gave both a social- 
problems course and a course in social pathology. 

Tlic courses offered by the 61 colleges arc as follows, 
with the number of colleges offering each course indicated; 

Princinlrs uf socioloa)' (58), rural socioloiry (31), social jiroblcms 
(25), ihe (17), ethicationnl sociology (14), race relations {II), 

social psyclinlogy (10), advanced sociology (10), urban sociology (9), 
popnlalion pndilrms (8), crinunology (8). Juvenile delinquency (7), com- 
munity organi/ahon (7), antliropology (7), cliild welfare (6), social 
pailiology (5), social ethir‘i (5), poverty and dependency (5), social 
control (5)» social Institutions (5), social evohitlnn (5)» social sta- 
tistics (3), survey of 5 rK;inl theories (3), personality adjustment (2), 
social ease work (2). smial iK-havior (2), social research (2). 

Fach of the following courses was offered by one insti- 
tution only : 

Social adjuiinuents, surveys and field work, socialism and social reform, 
cvoliiiinn of morality, social theory or education, crime and poverty, 
smiil attitude^, parnttal and adult education, scicntlfio simly of the 
social sdrni'rs in ilir rlrnirntary grades, educational and vocational 
charities, seminar In sociohu^y, economic soclnIng>-. social 
nrguiii/.ation, tlir smiologiral aspects of patriotism, pence and war, 
siu ifil progress, nimmiinlly problems, social studies of the deaf, ahnor- 
mal psychology, introduction to philosophy, evolution of the status of 
n-Timrn, hm:ial wrll-hrlng, the history of science, science of social rela- 
timis. imrorluctlon to the social world, comparative religion, the origin, 
d^'vchipmcni, and antiquity of man and his superstitions, early civiliza- 
tion in Kuropc and America. 



THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOClf)Lr)GY 
IN THE SEPARATE LAND-GRANT O )LLI :(;tES 
AND IN COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURI- 
IN THE STATE UNIVERSITIES 

Fred R. Yorkr 
S uu Collejc of 

This report is based on answers to the general question- 
naire returned by departments of socinlog)* in fourteen aep- 
arate land-grant colleges and one college of agriculture of 
a State university, 

PrerequhiUs 

Four of the 15 institutions report two types of intro- 
ductory courses, one for underclassmen and one for upper* 
classmen. Four institutions have freshman orientation 
courses, in two of which the orientation course is required 
as a prerequisite for the Introductory course in sociohigy. 
In one institution the orientation course is regarded as the 
introductory course In sociology. 

Only two of the 15 institutions permit freshmen to take 
the introductory course in sociology. 

In eight institutions, sophomore standing or shove is 
required for entrance to the course; in three Institutions, 
junior standing; and in two, senior standing. Two insti- 
tutions require courses in history as a prerequisite to the 
introductory course in sociology. 

Time devoted to course 

Time devoted to the introductory course in the 1 5 insti- 
tutions is as follows; in ten institutions, three hours a week 
for one semester, ranging from 16 to 18 weeks; one insti- 
tution, three hours per week for two semesters of 36 weeks; 
two institutions, five hours per quarter for 12 weeks; and 
one institution, three hours per week for ten weeks. 
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Objictives of the course 

It is rather difficult to summarize the statements from 
the different Institutions in regard to the objectives of the 
introductory course, In some cases, it was not quite clear 
just what the objective was as stated. Teachers from dif- 
ferent institutions answering the question may have had 
similar objectives in view, hut they have stated them in 
such different ways that it is difficult to summarize the 
statements. However, the writer of this paper seems to 
distinguish fourteen different objectives mentioned from 
one to seven times each by the teachers in the IS institutions. 

Objectives reported for the IS different institutions in 
the order of the times mentioned arc as follows: an un- 
derstanding of social origins or social changes or social 
evolution, 7 ; an understanding of the structure or of the 
social relationships of society, 6; getting a sociological point 
of view and a sociological method of analysis of society, 
S; an understanding of modern social problems, S; an un- 
derstanding of social processes and social interaction, 3; 
an understanding of ibc cultural approach of the study of 
society, 3 ; an understanding of the vocabulary and con- 
cepts of sociology, 3; an understanding of contemporary 
social thought, 2\ an understanding of the major social 
institutions, 2; an understanding of social control, of the 
relation of the individual to society, preparation for ad- 
vanced courses, and orientation to all the social sciences, 
caclii mentioned once, 

Library faciiilies 

Two institutions report excellent library facilities. Six 
institutions report good or satisfactory library facilities. 
Five report poor and inadequate facilities for advanced 
courses. f)f II instltulions reporting on a comiwrison of 
lilirary facililics in sociology and other sf»clal science.?, .six 
report the facilities as favorable as other ilepartincnts, and 
five report their facilities inferior to facilities in the other 
social sciences. 
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Main topical divisions 

The fifteen institutions altogether report fifteen dificrent 
main topical divisions of their introductory course, lltcsc 
divisions in the order of the number of times mentioned by 
the fifteen different institutions arc as follcjws; Social 
structure or social organization, 9; SfKial evolution, 7: 
Nature and methods of sociology, S; Influence of geogra- 
phy or ecology, 5; Social problems, 4; Social conflict and 
accommodation, 4; Human nature, 3: Social control, ,1; 
The family, 3; Social psychology, 2; The cultural heritage. 
2; Biological factors, 2; Population, 2; Folkways and 
mores, 2; Religion, 1; Social forces, 1. 

Principal concepts student should understand 

Altogether, the 15 institutions report a great number of 
concepts which they believe their students should under- 
stand when they have completed the introductory course. 
The concepts given in the order of the number of times 
mentioned arc as follows; 

Mores, 7; follcwnys, 6; cultural complex. 6: 6; 

social or cultural lag, 5j social clasucs. 53 cultural patirrn. 
control, 5; natural environment, 4; culture, 4; niUiiral area, 4; 

4; social evolution, 4; social conflict, 4j aoclcty, 43 custom. 4; diffuMmi, 
4; primary group, 4; secondary group, 4j aa‘omm«datmn, 4; 
heritage, 3; community, 3; assimilation, 3; conditional re^pontif. 3; 
social process, 3] attitude, 3; social distance. 3; patlMilnp.y, 2: 

Malthusianism, 2; poverty, 2; pauperism, 2; cultural trait. 2; invention. 
2; elhnocentrism, 2\ monogamy, 2; polyandry. 2; poly^nny^ 2; 
mobility, 2; social selection, 2; competition, 23 crowd, 2; islaic. 2; 
environment, maladjustment, birth rate, death rair. MenileliMn, :u- 
qiii red character, social mind, standard of living, prohacitm. pjirfdr, u iii' 
munity chest, individualism, industrialization, congefutnl drfert, Ur]%\r- 
mindedness, insanity, heredity, the four wishes, conceniratiMn. dn^-n- 
tralization, segregation, group priority, tclcsis, original natu^^ Midvitir^ 
ism, taboo, inferiority complex, personality, prcijetlinn, defeu'^r mnlun 
ism, anti-social, natural area, physiographic area, prnlc^ninnjilij^^iiinn, 
institutionalization, occuj^ational complex, ancicil di^rrlhufion, tivr 
coercion, passive coercion, ccolof^y, ecological progress mrlrMpMlit;iii 
social mechanism, ecological interaction, custe. nei^hbnrlumd. tr^ditiim, 
progress, mutation, in-group, out-group, rencculturation, rriine, Nnrdic, 
Alpine, Mediterranean, artifact, paleolithic, neolithic, eugenic, fetun- 
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(lily, fertility, human ecoinjty, invasion, succession, censorship, propa- 
ganda, isolation, coercion, liberty, interest, codes, sanction, fashion, 
religion, nationality, habit, natural causation, average, median, mode, 
natural selection, culture base, syncretism, sublimation, substitution, con- 
sciousness of kind, cultural inertia, each mentioned once. 

Sociological writers with xvhicli introductory students should 
be familiar 

Teachers from four of the 15 institutions reported that- 
they ilid not hclicvc that it was worth while to try to have 
the students become familiar with the names of sociological 
writers in the introductory course. Teachers from 1 1 in- 
stitutions report that it was their practice to have students 
hecomc familiar with the names of from two to 42 soci- 
ologists or sociological writers. Six institutions report that 
they rc<|uirc familiarity with the names of from two to nine 
sociological writers; four institutions require familiarity 
with from ten tt> 20 names; and one institution requires 
familiarity with 42 names. 

The names of writers yvith wliich familiarity is required 
in the order of the number of times mentioned arc as 
follows: 

.^untiicr, 9; 7; (iiddingts, 6; Ctiolry, 5; Small, 4; ^Vis.slcr, 3; 

Sprncer, .3; Ward. .3; Oginirn, .3; I'ark, 3; ElKvciml, 3; Sorokin, 3; 
llurgfw, 3; M.ili)u)<i, 2 ; I’.irk, 2; Darwin, 2; (irnvcs, 2; the Lynds, 2; 
WVHicnuarck, 2; Sapir, 2; Hiiflault, 2; Dewey, 2; Comte, 2; Chapin, 
2; llrrnard, 2; 2; lUmkiii'-, 2 ; I’.avlov, I/<mibroso, HucIclc, Gol- 

(Irawrisrr, I-uwic, .Morgan, Keith, Lichtenberger, Spcnglcr, II. G. 
WVIK, IIohlKMoc, Wallacr, K. Jcnfcs, D.w.son and Gcltys, Durkheim, 
Zorhaugh, 'rawncy, V'ehlcn, Carr-Saunders, Jf. Randall, W. S. Thomp- 
son, Norman Angrll, Semple, Rice, Alipnrt, Folsom, Keller, Gillin 
and lllackmar, Hi>g.ar«his, Siinmel, Tardc, Freud, Krochcr, Rivers, 
*rhomas, laris. Kly, IVarson. Aristotle, Rousseau, Locicc, Hobbes, 
Hegel. Laski. J. S. Mill, unce each. 

Content, scope, and approach 

f)nly II t»f the I.*! institutions reported on this question. 
Several suggesievl that answers were alrcivdyjiiYcj' in replies 

on main topical divisions,' ■ ()f ! ('ilC^Trji:i j 

Suggestions is to Itl'Uk . ,n;||,r(>Uu|tory 

course should lyr were as (follows: major social institutions. 
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by three; social problems, by two; and population, culture, 
contemporary social organization, theoretical and practical 
phases, and social control, by one each. 

One report suggests limitation of course to a study of 
the major institutions of society and present-day s«icial 
problems, and two suggest a broad comprehensive course 
introducing student to the whole field of swinlogy. 

Three institutions suggest an approach to the suhjert 
in terms of the students' own group experiences, two as 
participant observers, one through culture concepts, an<! 
another through social problems of the day. 

Methods of teaching 

Two institutions report lectures as the only method (»f 
teaching the introductory course. Seven insiiiuilons report 
a combination of lectures and disaissions; nnc institution 
reports a combination of lectures and quizzes; four insti- 
tutions report a combination of lectures, disaissions, and 
quizzes. Seven institutions require 8|iccial written reports. 
One institution reports the use of a syllabus, and anotlter 
the use of a reading list. One institution reports lliat die 
only reading required is the textbook. Two institutions 
require lecture notebooks to be handed in for examination. 
One institution requires the making of a scrapbook from 
current magazines and newspapers. One institution re- 
quires the student to outline the text. In one institiiiion 
students are required to make a visit to Stale institutions 
for the care of dependents. One institution requires oral 
book reports. 

Three institutions have one-hour monthly written cximi- 
inations every three weeks; one institution, two exainina- 
tions per semester; and one institution, weekly written 
examinations. 

Six institutions report classes r.iitgitig In siyc from 2d 
to 50 students; one institution reports classes of till to V5 
students. 

In 13 institutions the introductory course is given Siy 
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one and the same teacher, Two institutions report sev- 
eral instructors giving different sections of the introduc- 
tory course, and that in both institutions the instructors 
work together in giving the different sections, using a sylla- 
bus and having frequent meetings to discuss the problems 
of the course. 

Degrees of insiruclors 

The 15 institutions report 25 different instructors giving 
the introductory courses. Of the 25, II have the Pli.D. 
degree, 13 the A.M, degree, and one the A.B. degree, 

Undergraduate major in sociology 
Six institutions report that no major is offered in soci- 
ology. Seven institutions report a major in sociology or 
a major in sociology combined with some other social 
science. The different hour requirements for the seven 
institutions offering majors in sociology or majors in soci- 
ology and some other social science arc ns follows: 30 
semester hours In sociology; 27 quarter hours in sociology; 
24 semester hours in sociology; 54 quarter credits in soci- 
ology and hi, story; 21 academic hours in sociology; 40 
to SO hours in .sociology and economics; 30 hours in eco- 
nomics and sociology. 



the use of textbooks in the INTkODUC. 

TORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
W. P. Mf.roney 

Baylor Univerjiiy 


I. METHODS OF STUDYING THE INTROlH-t TtlRV t'OI'RSHS 
IN SOCIOLOGY 


Methods of approaching the prohictn of ihc cnriicnt of 
the introductory course in sociology arc hccnining soiiic- 
what traditional and stereotyped. They seem to fall into 
the following general classification as to procedure : cata. 
logue listings and descriptions of courses; data g.athcrcd 
from the teachers of sociology^ and school administrators 
through questionnaire surveys; data concerning the use of 
texts assembled and furnished by publishing houses; listing 
of categories from selected texts; and estimates of textual 
emphasis based upon the amount of space devoted to dif- 
ferent topics in selected texts. 

Frank L. Tolrnan^ compiled the notions of leading scjci- 
ologlsts at the beginning of the century relative to the 
entire field of sociology courses, and further compiled a 
Urge number of catalogue statcraenta relative to lUr. 
courses at that time taught in American universities. 'Ho* 
practice of naming the text was not uniform in his cata- 
logue listing, nor is this true at the present; but tliose. given 
for the introductory course show a total of 18 texts in 
use in 1902. His studies are of much historical value; but 
they reveal very little of importance regarding tlic content 
of the introductory course. 

L. L. Bernard® utilized the questionnaire method to com- 
pile extensive data relative to the teaching of sociolo)ry in 
the United States and included in his study extracts of the 
notions of the leading teachers in 1909. He names (ivr 
texts in the introductory course as being tlie Icaticrs at that 
time; his listing agreeing in the main wth that of Tolinan. 


“'The SlJdfor Sodoloiw in iMlUnUpin of l^nming in ilw OnllH 
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Apart from tills, there is little of specific value relative to 
the content of these courses. 

Subsequent coinmittcc reports to the society were in like 
manner based upon data gathered by the questionnaire 
method, llnher,' in his paper presented two years ago, 
bases his cnndiisinns u|)(m information scaircd from pub- 
lishing housc.s. F,. !•'. Kuhank, in his Concepts of Soci- 
o/f/f/y,‘ lists the iMlcgorics of eight general texts, selected 
because of the prominence of tJic writers and their con- 
ncctions with the American Sociological Society. It hap- 
pens that live out fif the eight whicli he selected for com- 
parison have a verj’ limited use in schools at the present, 
one being used hy no other school reporting except that of 
the .author. It is a fair presumption that the author of a 
text will use it in his own classes. Since there arc so many 
authors, this may account in part for the large number of 
texts in use. 

It is not an impertinence to raise the question here as to 
tlic value of this method of study and to tlic contributions 
which the studies have made to a solution of oiir problems, 
Do they advance us towards any real understanding of the 
prohiciri or permit any v.ilid scientific generalizations? 

'I’ltcy <lo indicate a great diversity of texts and varied 
practices as to their use. 'Hiey reveal the fact that soci- 
ologists are not agreed as to what should constitute a stand- 
ard inirmiueiion of their subject for the beginner. They 
establish (he fact of general ami extensive dissatisfaction 
with tlic texts in frc(jiicnt changes In the use of texts hy 
diHcrcnt sclioots, which arc evidently made in the hope that 
the next one will prove mt»rc workable. They do reveal 
the texts which arc iiuuc widely used tlian others, but do 
not reveal wby lliis is stt. 

I’ossibly the method is faulty in that it assumes that a 
wulely used (ext lou g.iinrii sucli use <in the liasis (if its 
content and phii es loo much importance upon the analysis 
of the sinallcd leading lexis. 
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A textbook may secure adoption because of the prestige 
of the author, the prestige of the school with wliich he is 
connected, or the prestige of the publishing house by which 
it is issued and sold. It may secure its adoption by friends 
of the author who think, or hope, he is c,apablc of produc- 
ing a workable book, or simply because he w.is known in 
college days, or because his production in another part fd 
the field of thought has been worthy. Most cverj* teacher 
will admit a prejudice in favor of certain book publishers 
and some might even he led to adopt a text because it is 
issued by a favorite publisher. 

There seem to be fads in textbooks as well as in women's 
dress; and sociology teachers arc not altogether immune to 
fad tendencies. Park and Burgess seem to have started 
several fads when they produced their monumental work. 
For ten years, there have been some very evident ten- 
dencies to copy after their work, if in nothing else, In 
devoting a large part of the text to bibliographies and 
questions, or in making sure that the book is large ertough 
to command attention. 

Territorial and provincial lines seem to have some inllu- 
ence upon the adoption of texts. While the data are noi 
at hand to substantiate this nor were they suflicientiv in 
evidence in the questionnaire answers to the Committer t*t 
justify the statement as a fact, there is, ncverilielcss, some 
indication that the division of the Society into territorial 
groups, as the Eastern, the Middle Western, the Western, 
and the Southern inRuences text adoptions in the introduc- 
tory course. A text that is popular in one section of (he 
country may not be so in another. This may be tluc to a 
different emphasis being placed upon different hr.mds of 
sociology in the different sections; or it may be due to 
certain academic influences exerted by le,iding unlvcisiiirs 
and their teachers in the different sections, 

Another factor influencing text adoptions may be designed 
by the term “textual techniques," Teachers in the smaller 
colleges and young instructors desire all teaebing helps 
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iiViiiliihlc, flntl the text which is well supplied with ciuestions 
and exercises and hibliographics of reference tends to be 
more acceptable than those without these aids to teaching. 
One of the texts listed among the leaders is significant for 
its cmidiasis upon this feature and possibly would have 
attained very little recognition without it. The tabular 
presentation shows a marked increase in this aspect of text 
production. 

Hooks tliat run the gatiuit of the publishing houses and 
secure puhlicaiion must have a certain sales value accord- 
ing to the judgment of the publisher, and this judgment 
of what should be in an introductory text may not he alto- 
gether rcliahle. An aggressive puhlisliing house may suc- 
ceed In promoting a second-rate text, while a less alert 
publisher may fail to .secure adoptions for an excellent text. 

Consideration of all rhc.se facts should he borne in mind 
when the leading texts arc isolated and made the basis of 
any study of the problems of the introductory course. 


II. BIHI.KKiRAI’IIV OF HOOKS OSKI) AS TUlv UASIC TEXT" 


/i, Pfrlfttl frutn 1854 (a I8W: Trftjriics 

1. Hrnry TIuKhes. Tn’diiir on Sonolotfy: Theorfiieai nmi PractiraL 

FhihuirlpliM. ''Autlitir.'* IM54, .vxxviii ( 292 

2. Cjctir^e Fil/luivtli. Snrinioov far tht South; nr The Fniittre of Free 

Sniiety. Vn,: A* Sforris, 1854, 310 paRCs^. 

3. II. C. Carrj\ PrindpUi of SonnI Scirtiee, Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 

pfnc<»it and Company, 18,58-59, Vol. I, 474 phrcs; Vol. TI, 4fi0 
pajteH; Vol. III. SI I pa^^es. 

4. Kate McKran, Man uni «/ Social Science,^ Beirut o Conde neat ion of 

Principles of Social Science of //. C, Corey, Philadelphia: Henry 
C.arcy Baird, 1865. 548 pages. 

5. Inland A, Wchstrr, Prefcni Status of the Philosophy of Society, 

^e\v YhrV: C. S. Wr^irott and Company, 1866, >’xvii-|~332 pages. 
8. Jainrs Kdvvin 'nH»rnhl Roger 5, Social Economy, New York: G. 
P. PiKOrtrn and JH?2, J67 pages. 

7 . Hrrlteri Spmirr. The Study of S(fciohf/y, New York: D. Apple- 

ion anil (Vtmpanv, 1873, xiv j -lSl pages. 

8. Knhrrl Kllis 'I li*mip*»nn, Sotinl tSViV»rr and National Economy. 

/*/n‘(adr/fdn'a: Pnrfer and Coates, 1875, .xM'4J3 pages. 


Mliufi t»j ^I'^a fnr <iriviii.iiiuii foiirnr"!. fnnliii(”i anil uvniilU, iiiiincoKrnphctl 


MllMHt»JOo.l inr urivni.iiiuu i iruiiiuvi »,n.» ---o--;. 

nlilfoiiH, giol »,n»rr iiikii'^r jnii-jniinui* in Oip i>ri^iiuil iaiiliog/.n>hy uni oniiUtccl 

in-dlrirf which fiiimil iwnnf‘ uHr inlrofluclory JiTt* 
fjLo ill IViiiHl C; lifiv-niir in Period 1 ); niid U’ti in 1 enwl 


hPrr to T'wrKT 

nnuKrd in iVni-il h. i.>riav Jn-o .mr, v. , , 'T'" ’ n.r. ner. 

K. I.ihrwmrt a lnMxiif{f«vhv uf .'’iH .-irilrlf’H and comminctr rcixirin. prepared for the Ufe 
pf the C Virninilun on clir fiiirtnlocCof j‘ CViiofcr in m u/nilttn here. 
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9. R, J. Wright, Principh, or Boiit of Socid Philadelphia: 

J. B* Lippincott and Companyi 1875, xxix I 524 pages, 

10. Herbert Spencer, The Principlti of Ursv Yfirt: IK 

Appleton and Company, Vol. I, 1877, 704 pages; Vol. II, 1879'82, 
693 pages; Vol. Ill, 1885, 645 pagef. 

11, Lester K Ward, Dynamic Sociohffy* New Yark; I). Applei^n and 

Company, 1883, Vol. I, xxixHOG pages; Vnl 11. vii‘'6W 

12. Edmund Woodward Brown, The Life of ♦SonV/y: .1 (frnfrai Ptnv, 

New Yorkt G, P. Purnam's Sew?, 1885, vl }270 

13, George Fred Holmes, Science of SociefXo University til VirginU; 

"Author,*’ 1884, 220 pages. 

14, George C. Lorimer, SiuHiet in Social Life* Chiragn and New Ynrk: 

Bel lord, Clark and Company, 1886, 484 page*.- 

15, John Bascom, Sorio/oyy. New York: G. P, Puinam'f^ 1887, 

xii+264 pages. 

16. Joseph Henry Crookcr, Problems in Jmeriran Socieff. lln^tun: 

George H. Ellis, 1889, 293 pages. 

17, John Stuart McKcmtie, Infra Jucthn fo Sodnt Phihfnfhy, (Jlafl- 

gowi T. Maclchosc and Soot, 1895; New York IH95. 454 

pages, 

18. Albion W. Small, Syllabus: /w/rodwr/iori to she SeUnre of Socieiy. 

Watcrvillc, Me.; "Mail Olficc/* 1890, 149 

B. Period from 1894 lo 1907 

1. Albion W. Small and G. W. Vincent, dn IntroducShn in ihr Study 

of Society* New York; Arnerkan Book Company, I8*M, 384 
pages. 

2. John Bascom, Social Theory; A GroM^irtjT o/ Social Faeis and 

Principles. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, IW5, 
xv+550 pages. 

3. Arthur Fairbanks, An Introduction (o Socioh^y* Krw York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896, xv+274 pages; 1901 Kdiiiuti, wii 
+307 pages. 

4. F, Hr Giddings, The Prlnciphr of Sochh^y* New York; Th^j 

Macmillan Company, 1896, xxvi+476 pages. 

5. Lester F, Ward, Outlines of Sociology, New York: 'llic Mac- 

millan Company, 1898, xii+301 pages, 

6. J. H. Stuckenberg, Introduction to the Study of Sociology, New 

York; Armstrong and Son, 1897, xii+336 pages. 

7. Cl D. Wright, Outline of Practical Sociology. New York: 

mans, Green and Company, 1898, xxv l dJl pagn. 

8. F, H, Giddings, The Elements of Sociology. New Yurk: 'Hir M.u • 

mrfkn Company, 1898, xf+353 pages. 

9. C. R, Henderson, Social PJcmeuis. New York: Charles Srrllinrr'B 

Sons, 1898, ix+405 pages. 

10. J. Q, Dcaley and L. F. Ward, A TextAlook of Sodohtgy. New 

York: The Macmill. 7 n Comp.iny, 1905, xxv i 326 
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11. 'I'. N. Carver, Soeiolofy and Social Progrets, Bostoni Ginn and 

Company, 1905, vH"8IO 

12. F. VV, Bliickmar, KUmtnft of Socioio^y, New York: The 

MacinilUn Company, 1905, xH 45+ pages. 

13. K. A. Rossi The foundaiions of Soctoio^y, New York; The 

fiiilUn Company, 1905, ;iiv4-4IO pages. 

14. William Ik Hailey, Modent Sociai 6'o/n/i7/oMr. New York; 'Hie 

Century Company, 1900, 377 pages. 

C. l^eriod from 1908 to J9I9 

1. J. Q< Dealcy, Sodnioffyt Iff Simpier Teachinpi and /ippUcations. 

Ktw York; Silver IHirdett and Company, 1909, 405 pages. 

2. C. A, KIKvikxJ, Socinioffy and Modern Sociaf Prohfemt. New York: 

American Book Company, 1910, 331 pages. 

3. F» W. Blackmar and J. I/. GlUin, Outlines of Sociolosy^ New 

York: 'Ilie Macmillan Camp, any, 1915, viiH-5B6 pages, 

4. E, C Hayes, Introducthn fo the Study of Sociology, New York; 

I). Appleton and Company, 1915, xviii+718 pages. 

5. ir, K. Rowe. Society, I ft Onyi/i and Development. New York; 

Charles Scrilmer's Sons, 19 1 6, vii4378 pages. 

6. K. A. Kirkpatrick, Fundamentah of 5ocfo/o^y. New York; Hough- 

ton Mifnin Company, 1916, x 4*29 1 pages, 

7. John M, Gillette, Sociology. Chicago; McClurg. 1916, 1S9 pages. 

8. Albert B. ^Vol<r, Readings in Sociai Problems. Boston; Ginn and 

C'ompany, 1916, xiii I 801 pages. 

9. K. S. H^^ga^dlls, Introduciion to Sochfo^y, Los Angeles; Tlnivcrsity 

ol Rtvntlwtn CalKornia Press, 1917, 343 pages. 

10. II. P, Fairchild, Sf)nnloi!y, Outiine of /Ip filled. New York; The 

Marmilian Company, 1919, 353 pages. 

D. Period from 1920 to 1929 

1. G, S. Dow, Introduction to the PrhtcifiUs of Sociology. Waco: 

Baylor Unirersity Press, 1920, 505 pages. 

Society and Iff Preble ins. New York: l^iomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1922, xlv i*594 pages. 

2. K. A. Ross. Princifilet of Sociology, New York; The Century 

Company, 1930, xviii-|708 pages. 

3. J. Q. Dcalcy, Sociology: Its Detfclofiment and dlfifilications. New 

'^'ork: n. Appleton and (Company, 1920 xv*F547 pages. 

4. U. K, Park and E. W, Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Soci- 

oloffw Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1921, xxiii-M,040 
pngrs. 

5. P'. S. Hogarilus, Jntroducilon to Sociohi/y. Los Angeles: J. R. 

Miller (.Id rrv. cd.), MJ22, 454 pages; (5th cd,), 1931 edition, 
519 pages. 

6. V, A. Bnshee, Prittcifiles of Socioloffy, New York: Henry Holt 

and Company, 1923, xiii F577 pages. 

7. I". W. Blackinar and J. L. Gillin, Outlines of i5oc/o/oi7y. New 

York; The Macmillan Company, 1923, xi'f636 pages. 
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8. James Ford, Soda! Prohhmi tfW Social PdUy. Hw^lon: Ginn 

and Company, 1923, xiii^- 1,027 paRC9. 

9. E. A. Ross, The Outlmcf af Snchhff%. Sew York: Ihr ^Vntury 

Company, 1923, xm+474 paRcs. 

10. C. M. Case, Outlwes of Imrodudory Nr^v \mki, Har- 

conrt. Brace and Company, 1924, wvi h Wt 

11. P. A. Parsons, /in Introduetian !o Afotirm ,SV»fi/ PrnHf me. Nrw 

York; Alfred A. Knopf, 1924, xiv i 2HH 

12. W. G. Beach, /in InirofliUiion to Sonohay S^fial Prohlrmf. 

New York: Hongluon Mifflin Company, P^^r^, 

13. I-Iorncll N. Hart, The Sdertee of Social Helaitom. Srw York: 

Henry Holt and Company. 1927, xrx i \ui\r%. 

14. W. D. Wallis, An fnlroducthn to Socioh^y. New V%irk: AHrrd 

A. Knopf, 1927, xv-f 433 paRCs. 

15. Jerome Davis, H. E, Barnes, ct al., An Introiluithn fo 

New York: D. C. Heath anj Company, 1927, xxiv « 92<i page^^ 

16. Jerome Davis, H. E, Bnrnea, ct al., RcaJifi^i in Sodn/oe^y. New 

York: D. C\ Heath and Company, 1927, xviii i l.f^i^ paije'f, 

17. F, E. Lumlcy, Prindpies of Sorio^yy. New Ytifk; M».(jra\v-Hill 

Book Company, 1928, x it ■'1-562 paRfS. 

18. F, H. Hnnkins, An IntToducllon to the Study of Sod/ty. New 

York; The Macntillan Company, 1928, xiii ^ 7W> 

19. E, R. Groves, An Intecducthn fo Somhax^ Nrw Vnrk: 

mans. Green and Company, 1928, viii4 5(>8 pajcr^. 

20. Albert Muntsch nnd H. S. SpalJinR, Introductory Sodoln^w Nrw 

York: D. C. Heath and Company, I92H, xiv pa^rn. 

.21. R. M, Binder, Principles of Soeiolopy, New York: Prrniii r-llMlI. 
Inc., 1928, xvi+609 pages. 

22* C. A. Dawson nnd E, W. Getty s, An Introduction to Sodolot^y. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 192^^ vi pa^r?). 

E. Period from 1930 to 1932 

1. W, D. Wallis and M. M. Willey, Re/tdinys in Sodoh^y. Sew York : 

F. S. Crofts and Company, 1930. xxiv 1 639 paget. 

2. F, J. Haas, Man and Sodety, New York: The CVrttnf) C^ 11 npnnv. 

1930, xviii+456 pages, 

3, J. L, Gillin and F. W. Blackniar, Outlines of SodohoY* New Vtuk: 

The Macmillan Company, 1930. x4’692 pagr4. 

4. F. A, Busliec, Soda! Or^anhaiion, New York: Henry Htdt nml 

Company, 1930, xviiM-356 pages. 

5, H. G. Duncan, Backgrounds for Sociohi^y, lltHiioi: NHuOnll 

Jones, 1931, xx“h83l pages. 

6, R. M. Maciver, Society; Its Structure and Chaui/n, Nrw VutL' 

Ray Long and Richard R. Smith. 1931. vi-i i pi-rv, 

7, E. C. Hayes, Sodoloffy. New York: D. Applrpm ,oiil C^onpur: 

(2d cdi), 1930, xxvl-|'787 pages. 

8. E, J. Ross, A Survey oj Sociohgy. N'«w York; Unar 

Company, 1932, xxii+570 pages. 
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9, J. M. Rcinliatdt and Ci- R. Davies, Printiples ami MeihoJs of 

Soeiole^y. New York: Pretuice-Hall, Inc., 1932, .\.xv-i'685 
paecs.^ 

10. K. R. Groves, it a Iniroduction to Sociology. .New York: I^ng- 

inans, Green and Cotitpany, 1932, sii f 741 pages. 

nr. AN ANAI.VSIS Ol* TUI-. CflNTIvNr OK SKMXTKl) OKNKRAl, 

TEXTS 

1 . Classi/icolioii of Texts 

Tlic blMitiRr.ijjhy of texts is jtiven in dironoloj^ical order 
with the notion that such an arrangement might thrr>w.s()mc 
light upon the evolutirm of the introductory text as well as 
that of sociological thouglit in general. General shifts in 
sociological interest am! emphasis arc clearly disccrnihle 
in this arrangement, although, perhaps, not ns significantly 
as might have been anticipated. 

The texts arc listed by somewhat arbitrary periods. The 
first period seems to be rather definite and to have really 
ended with IS^Xl, as no texts arc listed from 1890 to 
189.1. AUliough .Small ami Vincent are usitnlly credited 
with producing the first introductory text in sociology, this 
is manifc-stcdly a historical error. They did, however, 
inaiigHiMte .a new era in the production of their text and 
rightfully should be listed at the beginning of tbc second, 
or I’criod B. I'licrc is no clear dividing-line between this 
and period C. Period H and I'criod C might he considered 
as a single period except as a matter of convenience for 
comparison. 'I’lic most widely used texts arc relatively the 
same for the two periods. 

2. Till' Itiifis of .Ki’lrrtioii 

Thirlv-two different texts have been analyzed as to the 
page eonlent as presented in (he following tabular arrangc- 
inent. TIk- selection of tlir texts was hasctl upon data 
gathered from the reports of previous coniniitteos to the 
society and arlielcs on the intnxluctory course in sncinlog^^ 
The tc.xls for Period I! arc based upon the reports of 
Tolnian and Hcrnard. Those leading in Period B arc also 
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the leaders ia Period C, and the list as used is hased upon 
more recent reports, particularly that of Baber; while the 
list for Period E is made up of the more recent |,i«hlica- 
tions which have reached the writer's desk in lime for this 
report. Those texts selected for analysis may he iilciuilicd 
by the numbers given to each and used in the tables. 

3. The Caietfories of Classification 

It is recognized that the most diflicult aspect of any study 
of various books is that of reducing to simple classifications 
the contents which cover wide ranges of subjects. A num- 
ber of different attempts in this direction were futile; but 
twelve were at last decided upon and the data lilted into 
them more readily than at first it was thought they would. 
No effort was made to split up different chapters, [tleccrncal, 
and insert parts of pages here and there; but only the gen- 
eral trends and emphasis of a chapter or the major part 
of it were considered. In a number of eases, it was dotibtful 
whether a section should go umlcr Pttpulatioii or uiulcr 
Social Organization; in others, it was doubtful whether it 
should be included as Social Evolution under Cidiurc or he 
placed under Biological Evolution, In most eases of this 
sort, the chapter title was allowed to settle the di.sptitc on 
the assumption that the author knew what he w.is writing 
about when he gave the title to the chapter. The categories 
selected and the subjects included thereunder arc as folhnvs: 

CATEGORIES OF CI.ASSIFICATIO.SJ 
I. Textual Techniques 

Title pages, table of contents, prefaces, maps ami thart*;. ipirs- 
tions, exercises, and bibliographies 
n. Sociology 

Definitions, subject matter, scope, tneilindtilou)", rclaiinii i<, ntbrr 
studies, and history 
IIL Geographic Factors in Society 

Human geography and hiiniiin ecology 
IV. Biology 

Natural selection, struggle for existence, heredity^ cugcniC'i, bio- 
logical evolution 
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V. SiKial Or^'anijraiififi 

OaU-'rpr-^ social RrnupitiRS, community, social slriic*- 

t»rc* social control aRmcies, social activities, social inequalities, 
clas!;es« snhorriinaiinn, and siiprrordination 
VI. Social Pathology 

SfKrial reform, social work, p<Jvrrty, charity, crime and criminals, 
social deRrnrration, and srHzial disorganization 
Vn. Kconomic Aspects of Society 

Cfifnpeiitinn. eapilalWm, industry, woman and child labor, occu- 
pations 

VI n. Social Pmholf)^' 

SiM:lnl process, isfilatinn, contact, interaction, conflict, association, 
acconmuHlation, a<isimilatinn, imiintion, comm unica don, collec- 
tive behavior, crowds, mobs, social forces 

IX, Pnpiilation 

Distrihulinn, composition, Immigralion, races, rural comm uni ties, 
villages, ciiici? 

X. Culture 

Customs, folkways, mores, ethics, morality, law, social origins, 
social evfdulion, iwial drvclopment, social progress 

XI. SfK’iul Institutions 

(Jrnrral asprcls, the stair, governmnit, nationalities, hue rna- 
lionaliMn, war, the church and religion, the school and educa- 
tion, other institutions 
XU. *i*lip Karndy 

Evolution, history, modern conditions, divorce, sex 
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The Use of Textbooks 6S 

IV. OBSERVATIONS BASED UPON THE BIHEIOORAPHIES AND 
TABULATIONS 

There has Iwcn a steady increase in the output of texts 
designed for the introductory course, or which found such 
use. In the complete bibliography, Period B, covering 
fourteen years, is credited with 26 texts or a little better 
than 2 each year. Period C, covering twelve years, has 36 
texts Of 3 per year. Period D, covering ten years, has 73 
texts or better than 7 per year. Period E, covering the 
last three years, has 20 texts or about 7 per year. 

Introductory textbooks have increased in siz.c. Those 
selected for analysis in Period 13 average 424 pages j Period 
C, 499 pages; Period D, 722 pages; Period E, 726 pages. 
This may be in part a reaction to the standard set by Park 
and Burgess at the beginning of the third period. It is 
in part due to a general enlargement of textbooks for col- 
lege use. All in all, more than 80,000 pages have been 
written and published in the endeavor to elucidate sociology 
for the beginning student. As the field of sociology has 
broadened and developed, it seems that the introductory 
textbook writers have become possessed with the notion 
that the entire scope and ramification of the subject must 
in some manner he compressed into a single volume and 
given to the beginner in some sort of broken doses. 

The tabular analysis of the thirty-two books considered 
reveals tliat the development of sociological thought and 
changes in sociological emphasis become reflected in the 
introductory' texts. This is especially to be noted in the 
different editions of the same text. Each revision tends to 
reflect the changes and newer emphasis of sociological 
thinking. 

The personal notions and views of the authors are not 
without emphasis in the texts that they produce. In some 
cases, this results in rather lopsided productions, such as in 
the Hankins text which devotes an unusual amount of space 
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to biological and social evolution. The doubling of the 
emphasis of the biological aspects of the study its Period 
D and E over that of B and C may be in some way related 
to the general controversies between religion and science 
which have been in process for the past fifteen years. On 
the other hand, other texts arc written with an avowed 
religious bias, such as those intended f(»r the Catholic 
schools; while still others reflect the sticial reformer’s bias. 

Until the study was made, the writer held the opinion 
that far more space was devoted to the geographic, hif^- 
logical, and economic factors in society than was found to 
be the ease. These three categories (III, IV, VII) account 
for only 12.7 per cent of the total space. S(»cial patliology 
(VI) also occupies less than anticipated. Those familiar 
with sociological development will not he surprised hy the 
growth in emphasis in the categories of sttcial psychology 
(VIII) and culture (X). Tlicir development .seems to he 
in harmony with general trends in social ihoughl. 

No clearly defined objectives for the introdiicifiry course 
are discernible in the textbooks examined. Textbook writ- 
ers, publishing houses, and teachers do not seem to have 
very definite notions as to what the introdiictory coiir.'tc 
is for, nor what the introductory text is Intended to aecnm- 
plish. Lack of uniformity in this regard is prohahly the 
most serious fault in textbook production; but is possibly 
only a reflection of general lack of uniformity in sociolog- 
ical thinking, Obviously there can be little agreement in 
the content of texts until some agreement is arrived at as 
to what should be accomplished by them. 

In spite of the wide variation in the use of introductory 
texts and a general lack of agreement as to the specific 
content that should be included in them, there is discern- 
ible in the tabular analysis a certain harmony and general 
uniformity which, partiadarly if certain of the more one- 
sided texts are omitted, has been increasing from period to 
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period. The treode towards a standardization, although 
lacking in concreteness and dcfinitcacss of objectives, seem 
to be acquiring through the old trial and error method some 
general lines of direction and at the present to he gaining 
considerable niDincntiim. It seems at the present an en* 
tircly feasible undertaking for the Society through this 
or some other cninmiltcc to erect some sort of a standard 
upon which the inlnuluctory course migiit he rated for 
transfer credit from one college to another, This docs 
not mean that the Society should in any fashion establish 
itself as an accrediting agency for any specific text; but 
only that it may be possible in the near future to work 
out a minimum standard of requirements which would be 
generally recognized and serve as a guide to conscientious 
teachers and writers of texts, When sociologists are able 
to reach such an agreement and at least bring the introduce 
torjf course to a worthy degree of standardization, they 
will have taken a long step towards gaining that recognition 
in the college curriculum that the subject justly deserves. 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ON THB PRESENT 
STATUS OF THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
IN SOCIOLOGY. AND CONCLUSIONS 

Cecil C. North 

Ohio Suts Univeisity 

The first outstanding impression that comes from a 
reading of the reports from the various groups of institu- 
tions is that the theory on which the Committee was con- 
stituted was not borne out by the findings, It was thought 
that conditions in different types of institutions arc so 
diverse that varying types of introductory courses must be 
expected. A study of the findings, however, shows tliat 
this is not generally the case. Many differences were found 
from institution to institution. But the differences did noi 
follow the lines of division on which the institutions were 
grouped. It is evident that there Is a striking similarit) 
in most of the general conclusions reached by the different 
members of the Committee. That Is, apparently the s.imc 
general type of problem confronts the teacher of the ele- 
mentary course in sociology in one type of institution as 
in another. The large university, the church or small 
endowed college, the agricultural college, the teachers 
college, the women’s college, all apparently present much 
the same general situation when it comes to [iroviding in- 
struction in elementary sociology. 

There is one exception to this in those institutions which 
have a distinct religious foundation or definite religious tra- 
dition. In these there is more frequently found some pres- 
sure, not necessarily administrative, on the instructor to 
give recognition to ethical and melioristic questions to a 
greater extent than is experienced by the instructor in other 
institutions. But with this exception the introductory soci- 
ology course as taught in different groups of institutions 
did not appear to present any peculiarities that could be 
associated with the type of institution. The findings of the 
Committee may therefore be discussed as applying generally 

6i 
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to all parts of tlic country and ali types of institutions. 

\Vc may proceed, then, to note the more significant con- 
clusions to be drawn from the findings. 

1. I-UNtmi OK COURSE 

The two prevailing types of course, with respect to 
length, arc three hours for one semester or five hours for 
one t|uartcr, aiul three hours for two semesters or five hours 
for two iiuaricrs, that is 54 to 60 class periods, and 108 
to 120 class periods. Of the two the one-semester or 
one-quarter course otcur.s about SO per cent more often 
than the iwn-tcrm course. In many eases where the two- 
term course i.s given, the second term is devoted to prac- 
tical social problems. 

It would appear, therefore, that in any consideration of 
the content of the introductory course, it would be best 
to have in mind a (mc-semester or one-quarter course of 
54 to 6(1 class periods (inclutling examinations). This 
would meet tl(c situation for that largest number of insti- 
tutions svho have a one-term course only, and v'ould fit 
the first half of the course for most of those institutions 
wJio liavc a two-term period. 

2. PREREQUISITES 

Jn over Imlf the institutions reporting, a student to be 
eligible must have s(»pliomore or higher standing. In 81 
institutions the student must have attained junior standing. 
Only 23 institutions reported admitting freshmen to the 
introductory course. This means that except in a very small 
percentage of cases the classes arc made up of sophomores 
and upperclassmen, ivitb the sophomores in the majority 
in the greater number of institutions. A very small number 
rcportcii freshmen orientation courses in the social sciences. 

Approximately 20 jicr cent of llic institutions require 
specific course prerequisites. When these arc designated, 
the most common arc history, economics, psychology, 
h’olog)'. 
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3. OBJECTIVES 

The question concerning the objectives of the course 
called forth a great variety of answers. It appears at first 
glance that the variety is so great that there is no unity of 
objective to be found. When, however, tlic rliflcrcnt objec- 
tives as stated arc classified and allowance made for dif- 
ferences in the form of statement, it is evident that; they 
fall into five definite groups. Listed in the order of their 
frequency the five groups of objectives arc as follows: 

a) To inform and instruct tbc student c<‘nccrning tbc 
nature of society. This includes such objectives as: to 
acquaint the student with the nature of the social life going 
on about him! to develop an understanding of social insti- 
tutions and social processes! to give the student a technique 
for analyzing and classifying social phenomena, and for 
studying communities and other social groups. 

b) To develop scientific attitudes. These aititinlcs arc 
described as objective attitudes; freedom from biases and 
prejudices; ability to suspend judgment until facts arc 
available. 

c) To prepare the student for advanced sticiological 
study. This is to be done through (I) stimulating Ills 
interest in the subject, and (2) laying intellectual founda- 
tions through the acquisition of terminology and funda- 
mental concepts. 

d) To prepare the student for more effective s<iclal liv- 
ing. This would include the development of a sympathetic 
interest in the social life about him; the development of a 
desire to participate usefully in social life; a better adjust- 
ment of his personal problems and social relations, 

e) To prepare the student for vocational training. The 
two vocational fields In the minds of those instructors who 
hold to this objective arc teaching and social work. 

The first two groups of objectives seem to be held, in 
some form or another, by practically all of the teachers of 
introductory sociology. To instruct the student in the 
nature of society, to guide his thinking about social sitiia- 
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tions, anti tn tlcvclop scientific attitudes, appear to occupy 
the most prominent place in the purposes of teachers. The 
third f^rtJup of objectives, preparation for advanced courses, 
appears most prtutiincfitlj- in the dcpartnicnts of large uni- 
versities. 'Iliis can he easily understood. These depart- 
ments naturally look to the elementary course as the source 
from wliich their ‘.ulvanccd students arc l»> come. It is 
idcvitahic that this purpose shall hulk largely in the point 
of view of all those departments who have rather extensive 
advanced olfcrinjfS. 

The colleges with definite religious traditions arc the 
ones In whicli there appear most prominently the objec- 
th'cs which have to do with preparing the student for more 
effective social living. The following statement in Pro- 
fessor Garwood's report on the lihcral-arts colleges of the 
West and Middle West is significant! "Sociology is con- 
ceived, on the one hand, as a body of knowledge furnish- 
ing materials for the solution of concrete life and social 
prohlems, and as emotionally conditioning the future citi- 
zen to react in approved ways to such problems, and on 
tile other hand, soeitdog)* is conceived as a science, a body 
of truth, desirable as a rnotlc of understanding a kind of 
reality. The replies indicate that the colleges we arc here 
concerned with arc preponderantly in favor of the first al- 
ternative. Only incidentally arc they concerned with making 
scholars and (troduclng research sociologists.” The reports 
coming from the group of Catholic colleges and universities 
show a very similar emphasis on the same point of view. 

Tlic dcvch)|)mcnt of departments of sociology in teach- 
ers colleges and the growth of professional schools of 
social work whose students arc recruited from tlie liberal- 
arts colleges explain the interest of many ilcpartments of 
soeiohtgy in ]>ro\'i<ling their stmlents with a foundation 
for Icaeliing or for social work. 

4 . TOl'IVAt. Oiri l.lMI-S AND TKXTUOnKS 

It is unnecessary here tfi repeat the summarization of 
the textbook situation which has been adc(iii.atcly done by 
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Professor Mcroney. He finds that "no clearly defined 
objectives for the introductory course arc discernible in 
the textbooks examined,” and that this lack is "possibly 
only a reflection of general lack of uniformity in soci- 
ological thinking.” It is significant, however, that "in spite 
of the wide variation in the use of introductory texts and 
a general lack of agreement as to the specific content that 
should be included in them, there is disccrnihle in the tabu- 
lar analysis a certain harmony and general uniformity 
which ... has been increasing from period to period.” 

The returns on the questionnaires concerning the content 
of the course, as indicated by a topical outline, were not 
of a kind that makes summarization possible. In a ma- 
jority of the cases the topical outline that was given follows 
that of the textbook used. The amount of time devoted 
to each main division was rarely given, although the indi- 
cations are that in most eases the chapters of the text 
are followed in consecutive order, the proportion of time 
given to each division of the subject following the emphasis 
of the author of the text. It thus appears that the texlhnok 
chosen determines to a very considerable degree the con- 
tent of the course and the emphasis placed on the different 
divisions of the subject. Professor Fairchild’s statement 
that "at the present moment our textbook writers nre the 
arbiters of the elementary course," seems scarcely too 
strong a characterization of the situation, 

5. TERMINOIOOV 

Each Instructor was asked to list 25 to 50 of the prin- 
cipal concepts which it was believed a student completing 
the introductory course should be able to understand and 
use, The replies brought out, in addition to concepts, 
many terms which are not, in the strict sense, concepts but 
which are terms used in the course. U seems beat, therefore, 
to treat this section of the replies as the terminology of 
the introductory course. These lists of terms fumisii abun- 
dant evidence concerning the wide variation in the content 
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of the course as taught. The reports of the different 
memhers of the Committee all Indicate an exceedingly wide 
variation in terminology. From one group of 54 colleges’ 
came as many as 233 different terms, of whicli no term 
was used by more than 14 of tlic 54 instructors. Over 
70 per cent of the 233 terms were mentioned by no more 
than two instructors. A similar situation is indicated in 
all the reports. It appears dear that there is little unity 
in the fundamental sociological terminology. 

6. NA.MI’S of SOCIOLOGICAL WRITERS 
Kach instructor was asked to list the names of sociolog- 
ical and other writers with whom it was thought students 
in the introductory course should be made familiar. The 
replies to this question brought out as striking diversity 
as did that on terminology. All the reports on the different 
groups of colleges agree in the long lists of names that 
were mentioned. From one group of colleges came 206 
names and several other groups reported over one hun- 
dred names. Obviously many of these names are not 
those of sociological writers. Jewish prophets, medieval 
philosophers, physicists, biologists, journalists, clergymen, 
and many other types of occupations appear in the lists. 
Practically all the .American sociological writers appear in 
one or another list, and a dozen or more of them on a 
large number of lists. That so many instructors should 
regard it important to familiarize the student with such a 
great variety of names seems to indicate that they are not 
very dear as to just what ideas constitute the fundamentals 
of sociology. The emphasis on particular sociological writ- 
ers also seems to indicate that there are still a number of 
schools of thought in sociology, to be identified with the 
names of different writers. 

7. MlvTllOnS t>V' TIvMMIlNG AND AOMINISTRATION 
No very significant data appear in the findings concern- 
ing methods and administration. Lectures, discussion, quiz, 
assigned reports appear in all the groups of colleges inch’s- 
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crlminatcly. Both lecture and discussion arc mentioned by 
the great majority of instructors in all groups. I’rohahly 
the same returns would be received from an inriuiry- into 
the methods of teaching any other of the social sciences. 
In the larger departments where scvcr.il instructor*! arc 
required for the introductory course, two types of aihnin- 
istration appear: (a) One person in charge of the course 
gives the lectures while others, usually younger instructors, 
conduct discussion and quiz, sections, (b) DiKcrcnt in- 
structors take entire charge of separate sections, a minimum 
of unity being generally secured by the vise of llic same 
text and conferences of instructors. In such a system there 
appears to be considerable autonomy on the part t>f the 
instructors in the methods used and emphasis given. 

8. PERSONNEI. 

The data relating to the teaching of the introductory 
course show that it has not been left to the less experi- 
enced teachers. In the smaller colleges there arc generally 
no more than one or two instructors in the department; in 
the larger universities of the Middle West and West, .11 
institutions reporting had 112 instructors teaching the in- 
troductory course. Of these 27 were professors, 21 assist- 
ant professors, 12 associate professors, 17 instructors. In 
most institutions it appeared that the course was in charge 
of a man of the rank of professor or assistant professor. 

The degrees of the instructors were not reportctl in all 
cases. For those reporting, the table below will indicate 
the degrees in the different groups of colleges. 



Number 
instructors 
reported Ph.D, 

nr 

M.S. 

Oiher 

Northenst area 

74 

4'i 

27 

2 

Larfje inilvcrsities MifUmt nnfl Wtjst.. 

112 



Ifi 

Small colleges Midwest anil West 

19 

11 

K 

Women’s coIIcrcs Midwest and West. . . 

« 


« 

* 

Acricultiiral colleges 

os 

11 

13 

1 

Teachers colleges 

39 

12 

21 

r; 

Catholic colleges 

♦ 

12 

94 


Negro colleges 

28 

2 

IB 

4 

*Not reported 
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In liic inslitutinns of llic Northeast area, the large uni- 
versities and the small colleges of the Midillc West and 
West, the number of instructors teaching the introductory 
course who have the I*h.D. degree is sliglitly over one half 
the total number; the number having the master’s degree 
slightly over one third. The other groups of colleges show 
a somewhat smaller proportion of higher degrees. In most 
of the reports it is indicated that a considerable proportion 
of those having tiic jnastcr’s degree arc continuing their 
graduate work towards the doctorate. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Probably the most signilicant conclusion that may be de- 
rived from the above data is the lack of a body of definite 
ideas that niigfit he regarded as the fundamentals of soci- 
olog>f. A science that hopes to maintain a definite place 
among other scientific disciplines should he able to lay claim 
to such a body of fundamental ideas. It is the belief of 
the Committee that a careful analysis of the writings of 
sociologists will reveal a considerable group of these funda- 
mentals. Hut the content of the elementary course, as 
taught at present, docs not reveal them. And the continu- 
ance of such a wide variety of offerings under the title of 
introductory sociology, as now prevails, leaves both college 
students and representatives of other disciplines confused 
as to whether such a body of fundamental ideas exists. The 
])o.sition of sociology among other sciences and the training 
of students in the essentials of the subject would be greatly 
advanced if we could hasten the recognition of such a body 
of fundamental notions. 

The extent to which the introductory course is domin- 
ated by the texthtxik writers makes it difficult to develop 
a high degree of unity in what is taught in different insti- 
tiuions. While tlie increasing degree of agreement among 
the more reeent texts, as imlicaled by tlic reiiort, is liopc- 
ful. It is still true tliat texts reflect to a considerable extent 
ilie existence of schools of sociological thought. This 
flcgrcc of variance between the texts in use, together with 
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the somewhat slavish adherence to texts, appears to leave 
us without any unified body of ideas tliat can be pointcil to 
as the fundamentals of sociology. The textbook writers 
themselves need the guidance of some such body of f«nda> 
mental ideas. 

It is true, as indicated above, that, given a siifltcicntly 
long period of time, such a body of fundamentals would 
gradually gain such universal rccognilitm as to be given 
a place in all standard textbooks. But it is the belief of 
the Committee that the place of sociology as a scientific 
discipline can be greatly improved by some effort to hasten 
the recognition of these ideas which, it is believed, are 
held by a large proportion of sociologists. 

Closely connected with this conclusion conccniing the 
need for the recognition of a body of fundamental soci- 
ological ideas is the further conclusion that this lack is 
reflected in the absence of a common sociological tcrinin- 
ology. This is clearly shown by the fact that out of the 
hundreds of terms with which instructors thought students 
should be made familiar, so few could be found that were 
mentioned by any considerable number of instructors. 
Common ideas and a common terminology go together. 
It is the belief of the Committee that both may be hastened 
by some effort to reach agreement on them. 

A third conclusion to be derived from a reading of the 
returns Is that objectives arc not clearly enough defined 
in the minds of the instructors. While there is no direct 
evidence in the returns concerning the extent to whicl> 
clear-cut and definite objectives are held, the impression Is 
gained from many replies that objectives exist in the minds 
of the instructors only in a rather vague and indefinite form. 
When the various objectives as stated by the instructors 
are analysed and classified they do give a hasi.s for the 
formulation of definite goals at which to aim, as indi- 
cated above. 

While objectives arc influenced to a considerable degree 
by one's philosophy of education, it would appear that if 
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sociology ia to maintnin a position of dignity among scien- 
tific disciplines It is important that instructors should have 
clearly in mind at least the two groups of objectives that 
were most frequently mentioned; namely, to instruct the 
student in the nature of society, its fundamental processes 
and institutions, and in the nature and significance of group 
life for the individual; and (2) to develop such attitudes 
towards the study of human behavior as will free the stu- 
dent from prejudices and biases, and lead him to base his 
opinions and conclusions on careful factual procedure. And 
since sucli ,t large proportion of the students in the intro- 
ductory course arc taking it primarily as a preparation for 
citizenship, many instructors will want to keep in mind 
those alms that center about the development in the student 
of a sympathetic interest in the social life about him and a 
capacity for useful participation in it. It does not need 
to be emphasized that there will always be present in teach- 
ing the Introductory course the aim of laying foundations 
for advanced courses in sociology. 

Finally, we may conclude that an emphasis on the names 
of a great variety of thinkers drawn from all fields of 
thought, together with an emphasis on the names of modern 
sociological writers, is hardly consistent with the setting 
forth of the fundamentals of a particular science. Such 
emphasis indicates a lack of clarity as to what constitutes’ 
the elements of sociology and also an adherence to schools 
of sociological thought. Emphasis on the contributions 
to human thought by a great variety of thinkers, ancient 
and modern, Is liable to leave the student greatly confused 
as to the relation of the special contribution of sociology 
to human thought in general, And special emphasis on 
the contributions of particular sociological writers tends 
to the perpetuation of schools of sociology. The elemen- 
tary student is primarily in need of fundamental and 
widely accepted idca.s, regardless of their source. The con- 
tributions of particular writers is the proper subject matter 
for advanced students. 



recommendations of iiil: coM.Mrn'KE 

The Committee in presenting tlic following rccommcn- 
dJitions to the American Sociological Sodciy lias three 
definite purposes In niiiid. 

It hopes to rctiuce fhc in tJianniif* ui rlr- 

mentar/ students. It believes that the tranifrr Mvidnu^ our 

institution to another would result in a coii'^iilefaldy of 

time on the part of the student than at present, and .iilvarurd 
work would be [greatly facilitated if the satififartory coniplelion of an 
elementary course would carry some of wh U llir i^ludriit 

has mastered. It also believes that for those &tutlcntt^ \^bM ukr no 
more than one or t^"0 courses in sociology, it is drsirahle ih.ii ih»*re 
be some agreement as to what sociology has to coniribuK' M thrir think- 
ing. Those who have had no more than clcmcnury iriMriKiion in 
sociology should be able to recognize sociological ideas a« suUi, nn matter 
by whom c?tprcsscd* 

2, The Committee believes, however, that it is of still nrcatrr impor- 
tance that sociologists should be making more definite towards 

the integration of the fundamental ideas of the Keener, for the sake of 
the place of sociology among other scientific diKiplinr^ and for the 
sake of making die largest possible contributlun to nuKlfrrt thought* 
There is little doubt that the present lack of dcfinitene^^n lorttrrning 
the fundamentals of the science is a source of muiic rinlut'r;mmrnl 
and of some loss of effectiveness. 

3, The Committee further desires to bring to ^harper the 

objective of developing sociology as a defirtite Ki'entiltc di^HiplIiir. U 
believes that while the dcveIo(Hncnt of ethical altitudes and i^^pantir^ 
for personal adjustment to one’s social environment on the part of 
students is a desirable by-product of the teaching of sociology* never- 
theless the direct approach must be through a scientific study of tlm 
phenomena of society and the inculcation of definite scicritific auituda 
in the students* thinking. It believes that dds objective can best be 
realized through the recognition of a definite body ol Kientific data 
as the subject matter of sociology. 

The Committee Is convinced, however, that if these pur- 
poses are to be realized, the time element in the dcvcloj)- 
ment of the field and content of a science must he taken 
into account. It realizes that no forcing of statuhirdi/a- 
tion Is feasible or desirable. It believes that we slicarhl 
begin with a recognition of what unity of thought runv 
exists, and it believes that snflicient unity docs now exist 
for formulating a minimum of the fundamental ideas of 
sociology and a short list of commonly used terms. With 
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such a beginning wc believe the way will be made easier 
for more rapid progress towards the definition of the field 
and scope and essential contributions of sociology. 

With these ideas in mind the Committee has attempted 
to arrive at a formulation of a ininiinum content of the 
introduct(»ry course and a short list of the more commonly 
used terms to he recommended to all leathers of the course. 
The following method was used in arriving at this content: 
Thirty-two cxjicricnccd teachers of sociology were selected 
from a long list of members of the Society to whom we 
might submit a request for cooperation in formulating the 
minimum cfjntcnt. From the 318 questionnaires which had 
been previously returned, 70 were selected out of the hun- 
dreds of terms which were mentioned most frequently. To 
the 32 selected teachers of sociology we sent these 70 terms, 
and asked them to check those which they believed that 
students completing an elementary course should be able to 
understand and use, and to add any others which they 
believed should be included. We also asked these 32 teach- 
ers to indicate the topics which they hclicvcd should consti- 
tute at least 70 per cent of the introductory course. 

From these .32 experienced tc.ichcrs, 25 replies were re- 
ceived. l‘‘r<im these replies we have selected the 60 terms 
most frequently checkcil in the list of 70. And guided by 
the suggestions concerning topics for inclusion in the course, 
wc li.ive made up the brief outline of minimum content 
which appears below. 

It should be clearly recognized that the Committee is 
not licre presenting primarily its own ideas concerning the 
content of the elementary course. It is presenting the 60 
terms which at present have the widest usage among teach- 
ers of sociology, and the topical content which appears to 
have tlie most extensive acceptance by mature and rccog- 
nir.ctl sociologists. 

Tlic organization of the topics is a matter of peda- 
gogical method to he determined by the instructor, and 
some variation In terms used in these topics is to be ex- 
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pected. It is intended only that the ideas indicated by 
these topics constitute at least approximately 70 per cent 
of an introductory course. 

With respect to the list of 60 terms, the method of teach- 
ing them must be a matter entirely of individual choice on 
the part of the instructor. Probably few, if any, would 
present them as a list whose definitions were to be learned. 
Some would make special topics of the terms while others 
would treat them only incidentally in connection with larger 
topics. The Committee has in mind only the point that 
on completion of any introductory course, a student should 
be able to use at least these terms intelligently in any dis- 
cussion of human behavior. There is nothing significant 
in the number 60. It happens to be the number on which 
wide unanimity already exists. Most instructors will desire 
to add to the list. 

The Committee recommends the adoption of the fol- 
lowing; 

The American Sociological Society recommends that in 
any introductory course in sociology, consisting of from 
50 to 60 class periods, at least 70 per cent of the attention 
be given to the following topics, the particular org.inlzation 
of the topics to be determined by the instructor. 

I. Groups and ^jrouft Vit< 

Social bonds, their nitturc and variety 

The principat typ<?s of social grouping, as community, clasi, 
nation, state, voluntary associations, crowds, the primary 
in-group, out-group, etc. 

Human life as group life 
Collective behavior 

H. The fundamental sockl pracetset 

The nature of isolation, of contact, and inti^raction : tominunlra- 
tion; conflict nnd competition; accommodation; aBsiniilaiiun; co- 
operation; differentiation, etc. 

Ill, Man's cultural heritage 

The nature of culture 

Its origin in adjustment to environment 

Geographic environment and culture 
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Invffitioo, diffuftion, acciimulalion, culture lyorroivin^, or fusion 
'Oie clcrnefU^ t>fi culture and ihrir significance lor stx:ial life, 
Mitli aa language, iolkway^, mores or Ccidc5 or standards, re- 
ligiifMi, gctcnce, material clccnciUs 

IV. Social or^anizaiioft and ifrwc/wre 
Thc! nature of social institutions 

I'iir pnmiful inslitutions, such as thc frtnr^ily, the economic or- 
gamVaiiim, the state, thc school, thc church, rccrcatfonal or- 
gan>?,atinn.s 

1lie functions of thejsc and (heir significance for 

huniAn behavior 

V. Sacusl change 

Sodcly as an evolving process 

Thc nature and causes of social change 

Social lag and its significance 

Problems of readjustment created by change 

Social diu>rg animation 

VI, Soc/rfy the indhidual 

l^c hiaiogkabpsychological cqiiipnicnt of thc individual 
Wishes, ttitiiudcs, intlincu 
'^riic role of thc environment 

Tlic development of the human personality through social life 
'The reripnnral relation of social and Individual 
StKittl corttroi and guStlance 
Perfional ditorganir.ntion 


It is further recommended that students completing the 
introductory course should be able to understand and use 
intelligently at least the following terms: 


accommodation 

conflict 

cthnoccntrism 

adaptation 

contact 

folkways 

adjustment 

c' vipcr.it Ion 

geographic determin- 

amnlgamailon 

crowd 

ism 

nssimilition 

cultural change 

geographic or physical 

association 

cultural log 

or natural environ- 

attitude 

culture 

ment 

behavior pattern 

culture area 

group 

caste 

culture complex 

inimnn nature 

collective behavior 

culture pattern 

imitation 

competition 

culture trait 

instinct 

community 

custom 

invention 

communication 

diffusion 

institution 

conditioned response 

clUorganizntion 

isolation 
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leadership 

mores 

personality 

primary group 

progress 

race 

secondary group 
society 


social clius social inicractinn 

social control swial orftanizalion 

social distance wnial princess 

social or psydilc or aftcialiration 
cultural environment stains 
social evolution straiidcaiion 
social heritage or values 

inheritance 


H. P. Fairchild 
W. E. Gettys 
H. G. Duncan 
J. M. Reinhardt 
F. R. Yoder 
W. P. Meroney 


Bertram W. Dnylc 
L. K. Ganvnml 
Florence \V. Sclia])cr 
0. Myking Melius 
Valeria K. Iluppclcr 
Cecil C. Ntirth 
Chairman 
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KDITOUIAL 

Civilized sociciics create schools to promote, not all 
learnings, but nnlj> certain kinds which arc believed to be 
both {Jilficult to ensure .ind highly valuable in results. 

But wliai arc the learnings which arc so hard to acquire 
and so precious that the expensive agencies of schools and 
teachers arc essential to their achievement? For centuries 
that query has been answered in terms of social customs 
and philosophical beliefs. But answers so derived no longer 
sufTicc any more than similarly derived guidances suffice 
in mctlicinc, .'igricullure, or engineering. 

What "learnings" arc of most worth in a time when civil- 
izalion's geometrically accumulating adture presses upon 
our schools ten or a hundred times more apparently valu- 
able possibilities of learnings than our learners can by any 
possibility assimilate? 

Scientific hypotheses and findings in answer to that query 
can he derived only from social-science foundations. In an 
iminctliate ami superficial sense the values of learnings 
may .seem to be largely personal. But more critical con- 
sideratitui will show that the functionings of learnings to- 
wn nls ceiinitmic success, civic competency, moral bchnvinrs, 
cultural enrichments, and the other controls and acliicvc- 
ment.s of "the good life" .arc nuKstly social. Only by in- 
cessant reference to the social conditions and opportunities 
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likely to confront our learners during the next lulf-ccn- 
tury can we determine what arc for them, in their several 
varieties, learnings of probably the greatest worth. 

Hence, the editor of this number of Tm; JfJt'KSfAi, or 
Educational Sociology has sought to assemble a scries 
of papers dealing primarily with problems of educational 
values. Especially has he urged contributors to suggest 
and illustrate techniques by which such values might now 
be estinfiatcd or be presently more accurately determined. 
If the results do not seem to fulfill all expectations of the 
reader, he must take that as evidence not only of the 
immaturity of the applied science of educational sociology, 
but even more of the complexity of that important branch 
of educational sociology which will some time he called 
the science of educational values. 


David Skroden 



SOMK TECIlNKjlJHS VOX THE QUANTITATIVE 
STUDY f)I- VALUES OF LEARNINGS 


Cn/VRl,ES C. PtTERS 
iVnriityWaniti Suic CuUegc, Peniwylviuila 

In this article wc shall hriefly illustrate certain techniques 
for the quantitative investigation of the problem of values 
of learnings with studies mtulc under the writer's direction 
ar t/ic Pennsylvania .State College. Apart from the cumber- 
sonacncss involved, the title might better be Some Penn 
State Studies Illustrating Techniques for the Quantitative 
Investigation of Values of lararnings. 

1. There is, first, the type of investigation that attempts 
to determine what particular learnings are needed for meet- 
ing the detailed situations encountered in life. Hundreds 
of such investigations have been made, analysing different 
areas. Illustrative ones arc abstracted in Rugg's Curri- 
ailum Studies iii ihe Sncinl Sciences and Citizenship, Bob- 
bitt’s Ciirriciiitm Invesdifafinns, Curtis’s A Digest of In- 
vesligaiious in ihe Teaching of Science, and Shorling's A 
Tenlaiivc Cist of Ohjeclives in Junior High School Mathe- 
matics. As a concrete example of such study, we mention 
an investigation of the "French Vocabulary, Grammar, and 
Pliocnctics to he Taught to Enable I^]pils to Read Qirrent 
Literature Intelligently" (Margaret L. Krctchman, mas- 
ter’s thesis, 19.12). Miss Krctchman examined 15,000,000 
running words in 6 American newspapers, 5 magazines, 
and 3 novels in order to discover what French words, 
idioms, and grammatical constructions were encountered in 
them. She found 1,205 different French words, with an 
aggregate frequency of 8,810. That indicates an average 
of one unnaturalized French word for each 1,700 running 
words. Three hundred and fifty-eight different idioms 
were met, with frequencies ranging from 1 to 94. A classi- 
fication of the words and the idioms by frequency and an 
analysis of the phonetic and grammatical elements showed 
which arc the most important items for a course in French 
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as far as the particular objective of umlcrstanclitig refer- 
ences in popular English literature is concerned, 

2. Next, having a certain indirect bearing upon our prob- 
lem, is the analysis of textbooks, courses of study, and other 
evidences of school offerings, to determine what they at- 
tempt to do to promote valuable learnings. Here again 
a large number of studies have been made, We shall 
choose one fay J, W. C, Rcmalcy as an example (master's 
thesis, 1931). Mr. Rcmalcy undertook to compare the 
aims of general science with the content of recent text- 
books in that subject. In order to get objective evidence 
on what the alleged aims of this subject arc, he analyzed 
96 journal articles on aims and values of general science 
and counted the frequency with which each aim or value 
was alleged. This yielded a list of 62 different aims with 
frequencies of 2 or more, which were classified under 16 
broader types. Next he analyzed 9 recent texts in general 
science and made a showing of their distribution of 8[)ace 
to topics and to types of topics. This display was very 
detailed, the list of items with their frequencies for each 
of the books and for all combined covering 12S typewritten 
pages. Then Mr. Rcmalcy surveyed this factual showing 
of what the texts offer in comparison with the alleged aims 
of the subject in order to determine to what degree the 
texts seem adapted to the pursuit of the asserted objectives. 

Similar studies of ours of this general type arc: Mor- 
gain on the content of textbooks in biology, Ilcnsbaw on 
the content of high-school chemistry texts in relation to 
problems of the home. Stock on algebra texts, Uingham 
on supplementary reading material in Tatin, Altman on 
the content of standardized tests in American histtiry in 
relation to social objectives, and Winn on the material in 
women’s magazines relating to marital ])roblcms. 

3. A third type of study seeks an answer to the (piesiion : 
What learnings do pupils actually apply in life? Mr. C. 
E. Whipple gives an example of such research (master’s 
thesis, 1930). He sought to learn what elements of olivsirs 
(processes, laws, concepts, etc.) arc applied in control or 
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interpretative uses by students wlio arc taking a course in 
physics in high school. One technique involved having 
pupils keqi diaries in which they noted each day the appli- 
cations they had found themselves making of materials 
learned in physics — whether these were applications In con- 
trol or in intcrprctatl<m. A second technique involved plac- 
ing licfore the students at the end of the course a long 
list f»f the facts, laws, and concepts that had been taught 
and asking the pu[tlls to indicate opposite each the fee- 
quency with which they hclicveil they had had occasion to 
use that item since learning it, cither for purposes of con- 
trol or of interpretation. The categories were: none, 
little, occasional, considcmhlc, and great. These verbal 
terms were then given numerical weights by the Investigator 
and indices of frequency of use determined for the several 
items by averaging the moments corresponding to the words 
cheeked by the pupils. I'rom the first technique a list of 
177 different items svas obtained with frequencies ranging 
from I to 121. A few of the topics, with their respective 
frequencies, most applied in practice were: electric motors, 
121; electric lights, 9.7; telephones, 83; air pumps, IS; 
ammeter, 15; refrigeration, 14. F'rom the second tech- 
nique accrued utility indices for a long list of items. Mr. 
Whipple found close agreement between the findings by 
his two techniques and for two different schools in which 
the investigation was conducted. For the second technique 
the rcli.lbilily cf>cfficicnt of the index values was .945, 

4. A fourth form of investigation is analogous to the 
second technique hy Whipple but better controlled. It is 
best ilbistratcil from a study by Robert P. Wray (doc- 
toral dissertation, 19.72). Dr. Wray investigated the rela- 
tive functioning value of items in chemistry education in 
affording pleasures of recognition. He made practically 
exhauslive lists of the facts and laws likely to be taugin 
in cfturscs in high-school chemistry, aggregating 1,500 item-s. 
7'hese he suhmitteil to various groups of people who had 
studied chemistry some time in their previous careers: 
high-school students, college students, physicians, teachers, 
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engineers, business men, housekeepers, etc. Each person 
was asked to check in a column one of 5 words indicating 
how frequently he had had occasion to use this item in 
interpreting what he encountered in his environment or in 
his reading and, in a parallel act of columns, the degree 
of satisfaction he had experienced in making such inter- 
pretations by reason of a knowledge of the item. Medians 
of the frequency values were then computed for the item 
for each type group responding, and, similarly, medians 
for satisfaction values. These two medians were multiplied 
together for an index value of the item for the group. Thus 
a measure for the functioning of the knowledge in inter- 
pretation was derived for cacli of the 1,500 items for as 
many type groups as participated in the study. 

It was found, however, that the different type groups 
agreed with one another so closely regarding relative values 
that it seemed unnecessary to continue using more than 
one group. The intergroup correlations, when corrected 
for attenuation, averaged ,896 on list of items number 1 
and .849 on list number 2. For the remaining 1.1 lists of 
items, therefore, responses were sought for only student 
groups. The reliabilities for the index values were very 
high, the coefficients being around .95. By correlation 
with other criteria, Dr, Wray’s findings show collateral 
evidence, not only of high reliability, but also of satisfac- 
tory validity. 

Other investigations of ours involving essentially the 
same technique arc: Himes in biology, Aber in chemistry, 
Rice in agriculture, and Lick in psychology. In spite of 
the fact that at first we feared this technique as too sulv 
jeetive, it has proved in all of our applications to give 
remarkably high reliabilities and high validities where 
groups of respondents of 30 or more individuals were used. 

S. The fifth technique is controlled experimentation. 
This may be illustrated by a study by Mias Alice K. Milson 
to ascertain whether systematically teaching courtesy in 
the junior high school causes measurable changes in the 
conduct of the pupils taught (seminar study, 1933 ) . Three 
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cxpcrimcitts were made: one in the seventh grade, one 
in the eighth, and one in the ninth. In the seventh grade 
20 g^rls who were to have instruction in courtes/ were 
matched on the basis of average scholastic grade with 20 
who were not to receive such instruction. In the eighth 
grade 16 pairs were similarly matched and in the ninth 
grade 22 pairs. As a measure of Initial attainment in 
courteous conduct (he pupils rated one another on a five- 
point scale, each pupil rating 10 girls svhom she knew best, 
selected at random from both those who were to become 
the experimental group and those who were to become the 
control group. A score for each pupil was then obtained 
by averaging the ratings assigned her by her classmates. 
To persons who have not had experience with pupils' rat- 
ings of one another, this may seem to be a very poor means 
of measurement, but we have had much experience with such 
ratings and find them highly reliable and presumably highly 
valid. We shall give some evidence on this matter in the 
December number of this magazine. 

Having matched the groups for general scholarship and 
having taken the initial measurements, the investigator held 
discussions on the technique of courtesy with the experi- 
mental groups but no such discussions with the control 
groups. These discussion periods were conducted weekly 
for a period of three months and each was of about 15 
minutes duration. Other conditions were kept constant as 
far as possible. At the end of three months, a second set 
of ratings was taken similar to the first and, without further 
instruction, a third set at the end of another three months. 
In all except one comparison, the groups that had the in- 
struction sliowed greater gains in courtesy ratings than the 
control groups. Uetween first .and second rating periods 
these superior gains in steps on the five-point scale were; 
ninth grade, .12, eighth grade .68, and seventh grade, .42. 
Between first and third ratings the superior gains for the 
experimental groups were; ninth grade, ..39, eighth grade, 
.76, and seventh grade, .06. Tested in comparison with 
their standard errors, all of these differences except two 
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are individually statistically significant and jointly carry 
high reliability. Miss Milson, therefore, concludes that 
in her type of population the sort of instruction in corrtesy 
used in this experiment makes a measurable di!!crencc in 
the conduct of pupils. During the past academic year we 
have had in operation some 20 such controllcjl experi- 
ments on the question: Docs instruction in morality func- 
tion in practice? We shall give an account of these ex- 
periments in the December issue. 

6. Another means of investigating the funcl!«)ning of 
learnings is by the growth curve. Mr. William A. Herr 
(seminar study, 1933) determined the normal growth curve 
of students in the public schools of Hazleton, I’cnnsyl- 
vania, from the third grade to the twelfth in the vocahularj’ 
of social science. On the basis of this curve he predicted 
what score in such vocabulary his set of students, beginning 
with the seventh grade, should be expected to make at the 
end of the school year, and similarly what the students 
entering the eighth and the ninth grades should make. 
Then he applied to his pupils systematic teaching of vocab- 
ulary in this area and prepared to ascertain to what ex- 
tent such teacldng would deflect their progress fnnn that 
of normal growth. While the growth airv^c as it had been 
rising on the basis of previous policy (or rather lack t>f 
constructive policy regarding social-scicncc vocabulary) 
predicted for the seventh grade an average score of 50.2 
words, the grade made an average of 82, a deflection of 
31.8 words from the predicted position. Similarly, the 
eighth grade scored 81.2 instead of the predicted 70.0 and 
the ninth grade, 93.9 instead of the forecasted 85..1. These 
differences between actual scores and predicted ones were 
from 5.28 to 15.96 times their standard errors, sc» that con- 
clusive evidence was obtained that the new policy rega rding 
the teaching of social-science vocabulary w.i8 eflcciivc in 
improving these vocabulary abilities. 

Studies of recent years have yielded some fascinatingly 
interesting facts about the curve of growth. The educa- 
tional research worker now most active in this field is Dr. 
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S. A. Courtis. He hclicwcs that all growth curves are of 
substantially the same shape — S*slia(>cd curves with the 
inflection in the lower loop greater than that in the upper 
loop, and functions of a formula employed more than a 
cenlur)' ago by G'oinpcrt/, ; 

I 

V 

Courtis has provided machinery by which the S-curves 
arc projected on a straight line, and by which the curve 
for a particular set of data may readily be found and pre- 
dictions ntadc in tenns of it,* Measurement of the influ- 
ence of a learning factor in deflecting the growth curve 
should prove an effective device for studying its potency, 
7. Then there is the tcchni{{uc of correlation. Tetra- 
choric correlation, involving a simple fourfold correlation 
chart, is especially promising in a field in which we ex* 
pcricncc difficulty in making precise measurements, Harry 
L. Kriricr (doctoral dissertation, 193 1 ) secured from super- 
intendents and supervisors of instruction the names of 130 
best teachers in 20 cities and, correspondingly, 130 poorest 
teachers in these same cities. He then collected, by inter- 
views anil from records and other sources, various facts 
about these teachers. These bicts he organized into four- 
fold liihlcs like the one oti this page. The chart shows 
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a hypothetical case. Of the 130 best teachers, 95, we 
shall say, had had more than tw years of Latin in high 
school and 35 had had two years or less. Of the 130 poor- 
est, 56 had had more than two years of Latin and 80 had 
had two or less. The general trend of the numbers shows 
that there is a tendency, according to this hypothetical ease, 
for the good teachers to have more Latin and the poor 
teachers to have less; that is, there is a positive correla- 
tion between success in teaching and the amount of I,atiri 
studied in high school. A numerical value for the degree 
of this correlation can easily be calculated. Dr. Krincr 
computed such coefficients of correlation for many factors 
in relation to success in teaching. For elementary-school 
teachers, a few of these r’s were! Latin carried in the 
secondary school, .354, French carried in the secondary 
school, —.146, mathematics beyond two units, .447, social 
studies beyond two units, — .335. 

If the whole of both distributions is considered and 
normality of distribution may be reasonably assumed, the 
formula to be used is one developed by Karl Pearson *. 


cos 


N/b^' 


Vad + v'bc ■ 


180 " 


If only the tails of one of the distributions arc used, 
as was the case in Dr. Kriner's investigation, this formula 
gives r’s much too high. For a number of years the writer 
of this article has been seeking a satisfactory formula for 
tetrachoric r’s where the dichotomies in one of the distri- 
butions are widespread Instead of continuous, as tlicy arc 
in the illustration cited, for in social research it is far 
more convenient to deal with the extreme tails than with 
the whole of distributions. Within the past year he has 
succeeded, by the aid of a colleague from the ilcpartment 
of mathematics, in developing such a formula by departing 
at a certain point near the end of the original development 
by Pearson.* The resultant formula, provided the tails 


"0" Chitaclcm Not QuonillimivelY MfaiutoMo." 

MiScufir Irajes *-7“”'’"* '“"‘’•’’I StcOly. Serin A. Vol. 193. peigea 1.^7. 
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are symmetrical — same percentage at each end — and pro- 
vided the dichotomy in the unmutilatcd distribution is at 
the mean, is: 


IP'/27r V'^ad ■ '^bc 

v ad d* v'bc 


r -^(k* -l)+^(k-- 6k’+3)- 


;[_(k* 15k‘H-45k* 45)+.... 


where p is the percentage of the whole population remain- 
ing in either tail, ij,; is the ordinate for the normal distri- 
bution of unit area and unit standard deviation at the 
inner boundary of the tail, and k is the distance from the 
mean of the distribution to the ordinate in sigma units. 
Both of these last values can he read from a table of the 
integral of the normal curve, one of which is to be found 
in the appendix of Kelley’s Statistical Method, In Kelley’s 
table ^k is labeled z, and k is labeled x. If it is the middle 
68 per cent of the distribution that is chopped out, leaving 
16 per cent in each tail, the formula, greatly simplifies k for 
then k=I and all the terms containing r's may be neglected 
except the first power, unless r is high. We are now set- 
ting up nomographs from which the correct r for any tail 
may be read directly after a solution of the equation for 
r to the first power, which will make the formula very easy 
to handle in practice. Armed with a means of computing 
tctrachoric correlations from widespread dichotomies, we 
can get at many problems hitherto impracticable. For ex- 
ample: Given 200 exceptionally good citizens, and an equal 
number of very poor ones, and being able to learn that 
each of these was above average or below average in each 
of sever,! 1 types of learnings, wliat Is the relation of such 
learnings to good citizenship? Given 500 best teachers 
and 500 poorest teachers, and knowing whether each was 
above average or below average in professional training, 
or in other factors, what is the correlation between pro- 
fessional training or other factors and teacher-success? 
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Countless additional topics of that type will suggest them- 
selves. The proof of the above formula, together with the 
statistical formula and their proofs needed for all the 
other procedures discussed in this article, will he published 
shortly in a book on advanced statistics by the writer and 
Mr. VanVoorhis. 

8. Finally, there is the rather new technique of tetrad 
differences. This is too complicated to permit an attempt 
to explain it here to those not already acquainted with it. 
It Is not, however, difficult to use in practice, although the 
arithmetic is likely to become very laborious. It must suf- 
fice here to say that the technique permits us to learn 
whether or not there is some common clement in a number 
of factors and, if so, which of the factors is most saturated 
with that common element. Concretely put, we might de- 
termine by this technique whether there is some basic com- 
mon element in liberal education and, if so, what studies 
are most representative of this basic element. We have 
not ourselves yet made any Investigations with this tech- 
nique involving the question of values of learnings, but an 
elaborately analyzed one involving this theme in some de- 
gree is set forth in Kelley's Crossroads in ihe Mind of M an. 

It will be observed that in this article wc have not raised 
at all the question of what values are “good” or “real” 
or “true," nor have we considered techniques even for 
determining what values are cherished by peoples. We 
have merely proposed, and briefly illustrated, a few pro- 
cedures for determining what learnings contribute towards 
the attainment of certain objectives when once educational 
engineers wish to seek those objectives in the belief that 
they hold worth-while values. But even for the objective 
investigation of values, and certainly for the dcscri|)tioii 
of values cherished by peoples, some headway has hccti 
made and much more progress lies ahead ns a future ]»()s- 
sibility. 



I-DUCATlONAl, VALL'KS: WIll-NX’E AND 
WIiri'HER 


(ti'OKiii;, IJ. Ni-.vmann 

Nnv Yrtfk Suic Traihers Cnjlrf*?, Du^nto 

Si/ICC tl»c loiiicfH «)[ values as referred lo in lliis paper 
is a sdtinli lyrical ime, it is dcsiraldc at tlic start to make 
dear its incuiiiii^. "Values exist only in relation to de- 
sires,'' wrote /ImiKlc anJ added that "wherever /oiiiid, a 
value is a pinmtiif’nt pnfsibiHiy of satisfactions." W. I. 
Thomas gave us this ddinition : "A value is thus any object, 
real or imaginary, which has a meaning and ^vhicll may 
be tlic object of activity. The sum total of the values of 
a society is its culture." Educational values may naturally 
be tlumgbt of in relation to society's desires and supposedly 
offer permanent possibilities of satisfactions. They have 
meanings for society and, because of these meanings, these 
educational values constitute the objects of society's activi- 
ties in the Held of education. 

However we may interpret Bougie’s use of the word 
"permanent," we tiiiist c<msidcr that the satisfactions sought 
arc to he thought of as relatively lasting and not simply 
passing or temporary in character, yet not so permanent 
or lasting as to alhiw for no change. Further, since values 
constitute in their entirety a nation’s culture, we must 
think of educational values as integrated with the values' 
associated with the other institutions and so intimately 
related to them that changes in other parts of the culture 
will presumably have a definite effect on the educational 
values. If we wish to view this process from the'opposite 
angle, we may consider that changes in our educational 
values and corresponding changes in our educational ac- 
tivities, which seek the reali/aiion of these changed values 
and tlu; sulisfaclions to be derived from tlicm, will have 
a corre.sponding inllueMce on other parts of the culture. 

It would seem then from the staiulpoint of sociology 
that several facts apjiear to be clear. First, oiir cdiica- 
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tional values are parts of our social Uuritafic, which, l)ciij(f 
thought of from the standpoint of lunnanity rather than 
from that of a nation or smaller unit, go hack to the 
uncertain and vague beginnings of the accumulation and 
transmission of the fruits of human cKorts to live and 
derive maxirnvim satisfactions from life. Sccoinlly, in view 
of this long history, such etiucational values may not he 
carelessly discarded. Yet, in view of the total changes 
occurring in our culture, it would seem that these values 
must be modified if a more perfect adjustment is to he 
secured between education and the other social institutions, 
resulting in a reduction of a certain ninonnt of cultural lag 
and its attendant problems. Such modifications of values 
have occurred many times in the long hist<iry of human 
educational efforts. In the third place, we arc realizing 
anew in these clays of emphasis on soci.al planning that 
many social experiments arc based largely on llic liypoihesis 
that through education profound changes in the culture 
as a whole may be brought about. If svicli changes arc to 
be brought about, it would seem that there sliouhl be a 
most direful consideration and evaluation of the dianging 
culture, the social trends, and the values and satisfactions 
sought by the present generation, It would appear, thi'rc< 
fore, that the educational values which dominate our edu- 
cational system today are the products of society's search 
for satisfactions in the past and that the changes which 
arc taking place today in society's values arc due to a cer- 
tain amount of dissatisfaction with life as It is and to tlic 
hope that by taking more careful thought for the morrow, 
life can be made more adequately satisfying. 

From the sociological standpoint, therefore, it would 
seem that a search for the values which should he the 
objects of our educational activities today must he ha.sed 
on an understanding of our present generation's interpre- 
tations of values and on its vision, of the values which the 
coming generation will seek. Instead, we often find two 
very different methods used. One of these is to start with 
educators, as such, and ascertain from them their com- 
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blticd judgment of tlic desirable educational values. For 
example, we read m (lie third report prepared by tlic Com- 
mittee for Idcjncntary Education of the New York State 
Council of Superintendents, dated October 1, 1931 (page 
13), “Three years ago through the coiipcration of the prin- 
cipals and teachers of some SO different elementary schools 
there was formnlatcil the following statement of the car- 
dinal objectives of the public elementary schools. . . 
Tliere follows a list «»f six objectives which constitute the 
summary statement of what is designated as “the func- 
tion of the puhlic elementary school." While in the judg- 
ment of the writer this is a most excellent list, so far as 
it goes, it does appear significant that the critical evalua- 
tion of this list was largely done by “the rank and file of 
teachers.'' This raises the question as to wliether or not 
these edtic.itors txmslitutcd the best authorities on the satis- 
factifins sought by society and the evidences of dissatisfac- 
tions ocperieiiccd by .society and observed in our changing 
culture. The judgment of educators as to the best meth- 
ods of reaching through educational activities the goals 
desired hy society would he invalmbh. But the question 
may jiropcrly he raised as to whether or not the best rep- 
resentatives of any single social institution arc safe guides 
in our search for educational values. Education undertakes 
to prepare children to live richly and adequately In their 
total social environment and not simply or even primarily 
in their school situations. Kvidence seems to he quite lack- 
ing that educators understand this total social environ- 
ment sufficiently well to enable them to indicate with finality 
the goals that society is seeking and their implications for 
educational procedure. 

A second procedure which has been used in the search 
for values Is to start Avith our present curricula and tO' 
seek to work out the finest goals to which those curricula 
may he found to lead, The present generation of edu- 
cators owes a very great debt to many tireless workers 
in this field, They have shown how it is possible to deter- 
mine to what extent these goals have been reached and how 
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by moi-c reliable methods a greater degree of success in 
attaining these goals may he secured. But all this is a 
contribution to superior work towards reaching old goals 
rather than a critical consideration of society’s present 
choice of goals or of the directions in which society is 
moving in search of greater satisfactions. 

The conclusion of the above reasoning is matu'fcst. To- 
day we cannot he concrete or specific in our statement of 
educational values any more than Columbus could he spccilic 
as to the nature of the land which lie sought In spite of 
the fact that he did not rcali/'.c several of his chief aims, lie 
did know the direction in which to travel and. because he 
moved in the right direction, he has been honored by 
many sucessive generations, In our search for educational 
values, we crave definiteness. Tlmnks to the woiulcrfii! 
contributions made by specialists in the field of measure- 
ment in education, we have many tccliniquci tliat enable 
us to be very definite and very specific. Some day we may 
be able to be similarly specific in this field of educational 
values and perhaps can be so now in certain aspecis of 
it, but it appears to the writer that emphasis »iee<h to he 
laid on a careful consideration as to directions in which to 
move rather than on a listing of specific details. 

Towards what dlrctions, because they aflord the great- 
est promise of giving light on our problems of values, 
should we move? We find at least three such directions. 
In the first place, we begin our search with the rcalizatioti 
that human individuals arc fundamentally biological beings. 
While they are capable of becoming human personalities 
as a result of their experiences in society, they never tease 
to be fundamentally biological organisms. In ilie second 
place, we realize the lrcn]cntlou.s innitcncc of these cxfiei'i- 
ences in society, of the culture into which the potcollally 
human biological being is born. Whatever may he tin; 
capacities with which any particular individual h cmlowrd 
at birth, we recognize that both the degree to which those 
capacities develop and the form which their dcvehijmK'iit 
takes are largely determined by the charactcrim ics of i!u‘ 
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culture into u’ljiilj the intlirhlual has been horn. The third 
fncior is iliiit which has already been indicated; namely, 
tltc ]iarlicul:ir individuals witli Avliom he may have social 
relations and by whose inllucncc he is molded, 

By way <d‘ illustration of these three factors we might 
suggest the picture of a man in a small boat seeking to 
cross a great river in its lower readies. The degree of 
liis success or failure will depend in part on the stuff mil of 
which iu* is made. If he is strong and alert and othcrwlre 
cfjuip}>ed hy nature to handle his boat, he stands a reason- 
ably good cliancc of a successful crossing. In the second 
place, his ernshing will he greatly influenced by the condi- 
tion of tlic river, whiclr has come many hundreds of miles 
down front its sources in the mountains and has been 
greatly influenced both hy the territory through which 
it lias jiassed and hy the tributaries flowing into it above 
the point of the crossing. Finally his crossing will depend 
on his past experience with boats and boatmen and his 
resultant skills ami familiarity with boats and the river. 

In considering educational values in any adequate sense 
it W’ould seem that we must consider all three of these 
factors, not any two of thc’in or simply aspects of any one 
of them. We must move in three directions for light on 
our jirohlern. Starting with the hiological factor, we realise 
that much liclp has already come from the biological field 
by way of psychology. We know, for instance, that so far 
as fuir pre.sent knowledge g<ies certain indivKluals, because 
of their nci vou.s or glamlular systems, will never develop 
to the extent that the average individual does. For such, 
educational values imist he .stated quite differently than for 
individuals of average or superior hiological endowment. 
It would appear tliat there are numerous other contribu- 
lion.s w'liich hiologist.s are even now in a po.sition to make 
regarding e<hica(ioiial values if educators will hut more 
actively .seek their coiipcration. For example, it appears 
now that, of iJio-sc .stiiilent.s in our liigh schools today, about 
as many will become inmates of hospitals for nervous dis- 
orders as w’ill become college students: that is, one out of 
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twenty in each case. In other words, there arc numerous 
individuals who arc not prepared to live in our modern 
social situations without breaking, whether such breaks 
arc due to the weakening effects of disease or to the stresses 
and strains of modern life. When a great dam gives way 
before the heavy pressure of the waters which it is expected 
to hold back or a bridge is unable tn .stand up under the 
heavy stress of the traffic to which it is subjcctctl, wc tend 
to hold the engineers responsible fur not taking adcijuatcly 
into account all tlic factors involved. Ily similar reasoning, 
to what extent are we, as educators, responsible when wc 
allow to pass out of our schools each year many wlio are 
destined to break under the stresses to which tlicy will 
be subjected? There appears here a challenge which seems 
to call for the further development of another linking 
science which would be a sort of biologic.nhcducational soci* 
ology. Such a science would help educators to know in 
general how to recognize those whose .abilities t<i stand 
strains arc definitely limited and who accordingly need the 
kind of education that will most likely prepare them lo 
live without breaking. When wc think of cducaiiojial values 
we must seek, then, not only the co(>i)e ration of cilucators 
but of those who can best help us to understand the impli- 
cations for education of the more recent developments in 
the field of biology, 

The second area in which we may expect those seeking 
educational values to look is that of culture, both in its 
more lasting aspects and its more recent changes. The 
last several years have seen published a huge amount of 
material regarding culture but particularly regarding the 
most significant changes taking place in it. As an illustra- 
tion of such material might he mentioned the recent report 
of the President’s Research Committee on Recent Social 
Trends in the United Stales with its accompanying mono- 
graphs. Although quite diflcrcnt in character but also most 
helpful in our search for educational values as vlewctl by 
the sociologist is the Report of the Cominissiou nit the 
Social Studies appointed by the American Historical Assn- 
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elation wliicli is in pruccss of publication. If educational 
values arc to tic sought as integral parts of social values, 
then the clear indications of the changing social values 
must he carefully studied by those who seek to clarify for 
us the values to he sought by educational processes. It 
would seem that aiiiniig educators those specializing in 
cduc:iti<in:d sociology would be the best prepared to inter- 
pret these changes, hut the work must he done in no narrow 
sense. It would appear titat the most cordial cooperation 
is needed here of specialists in the fields of economics, 
recreation, flic farni))', fiolitics, and religion, Co mention 
but a few, if the educational values arc to be based on 
die more recent developments in the general field of the 
social sciences. 

The tliird area in width we must seek, for light on edu- 
cational values is that of social relations. This area can- 
not he clearly marked off from the first two, but neverthe- 
less apiicars to have certain aspects distinct from them. 
This is the area worked in by social psychologists and it 
is encouraging imiced to see the amount of literature of 
careful scicfiii/lc <|Uality that has been issued during the 
last few years which inay be used to great advantage in 
our search for educational values. It seems almost axio- 
matic that life’s deepest joys and moat permanent satisfac- 
tions arc experienced when we arc aware of harmony with 
our fellows; and, contrariwise, life's most poignant dis- 
appointments and tragic experiences follow nur realization 
that we are out of harmony witit our fellows. Some years 
ago Hornell Mart declared that the central problem of soci- 
ology is "ho\v purposes arc to be fitted together so that 
they shall stimulate, reinforce, and develop each other in- 
stead of thwarting and defeating each other." Later he 
adds that "the <lestnictivc phases of conflict must be elim- 
inated withmif losing the creative phases," Such a goal 
as social adjustment, tlcscrihcd in these quotations, must 
include not only the cooperative efiorts of individuals but 
.al-so those of the l.irgcr groups, such .as social classes, 
nations, and races. Whoever states educational values 
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must include the light from this area. It is ciuouraging 
to note here also the development of another linking science, 
an educational-social psychology. 

Underlying the position taken in this paper is the assump- 
tion that educational values arc subordinate to life’s values 
as these are interpreted by the generation that is at any 
time ill control of the schools. It appears that the core 
of the dominant philosophy today h that the greatest 
values of life are to be found centered in personality. If 
this be accepted, then education would seem to consist of 
a series of experiences through which the le.w experienced 
persons arc guided by the more experienced in such a man- 
ner as will result in the educands' development as fully as 
their original biological equipment makes possildc, to the 
end that they may, on the one hand, enter as fully and 
completely as possible into the possession and enjoyment 
of their social heritage and, on the other hand, cocipcratc 
with their fellows in creative, constructive efforts to cnricli 
life. 

On the basis of the past history of humanity and of 
the changing culture of today, it would appear that edu- 
cators are not in any position to state by themselves what the 
educational values shall be, but that their tiisenvery niusi 
result from the cooperative efforts of our finest specialists 
in the fields that impinge so essentially on that of ednra. 
tlon — the human biologists, the social scientists, and the 
social psychologists. 

This task of discovering educational values will never 
be completed with any degree of finality, for each new 
generation will need to Inav'c certain modifications ma<lc 
as its culture, “the sum total of the values of a society." 
changes. It would seem, then, that gradually there might 
arise a type of specialist who would render tins coiuimiini' 
service of interpreting life’s goals and the inherent etliica- 
tional values — a type of specialist whom we might christen 
educatlonal-valuist. 



Till': VALUING OF LKAKNINGS 


David Snedden 

Tcach(*rH ColluKd, Columbia Dniversity 

Two purposes have dictated tlic writing of the following 
analyses. First, in tlicse days of pedagogical confusion we 
need persistently to rctnind ourselves that schools are sup- 
ported at large expense only to ensure acquisition of some 
specially valuahlc learnings. Second, traditional and op- 
portunistic methods of valuing learnings in vague, general- 
ized, and ton often "asplratlonal’' terms need urgently to 
be replaced by more analytical and realistic evaluations in 
order to ensure efficiency in the work of schools. 
Unfortunately, these two tyjies of needs liave long suf- 
fered the familiarity which breeds first contempt and then 
oblivioijsness. lienee, for the sake of indispensable oricn- 
talioii, the lirst section of this paper must review certain 
considerations which ordinarily should be stale common- 
places. 


1, SOME COMMONDLACIiS 

The liiial immediate products of nearly all school-con- 
trolled educative or teaching processes are learnings. 
Learnings may, obviously, he very specific, even minute; 
or they may he very composite, generalized, and integrated. 
It will often prove serviceable to classify these learnings 
as to skills, knowledge, ideals, attitudes, tastes, habits, aspi- 
rations, and others. 

Human beings, we know, arc inveterate learners. All 
normal children .'ire filled with curiosities, .are i/ictiralily 
experimental, and are persistently imitative and suggestible. 
Without any [ntentioii on the part of ciders, growing chil- 
dren ceaselessly form habits, acquire attitudes, increase 
knowledge, keep llietr imaginations at work, develop skills, 
and form powers of eoiipcrating. 

lOS 
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But academic workers seem often to forget that learning 
propensities are. active throughout all the years of maturity 
and old age, as well as in youth, though with certain kinds 
of changed incidence. All gossip, all newspaper reading, 
and much of travel arc entered upon and keenly enjoyed 
because of their contributions of new knowledge, new be- 
liefs, new appreciations. 

Academic minds also seem often to he unrealistic in 
making distinctions between learnings acquired from schools 
and from extraschool sources. In certain sheer ([uantita- 
live senses it seems probable that persons who have never 
attended schools will have acquired by the age of thirty 
as many and as varied learnings as those who have been 
sent to schools. But, of course, many of the learnings of, 
let us say, adult savages or fairly well civilized, illiterate 
adults will be very different and, for the sake of the edu- 
cator’s profession, let us trust, of much less value than 
those of thirty-year-old well-schooled persons. 

Schools have evolved, it is clear, as agencies to assure 
only certain kinds of learnings — perhaps not live per cent 
of all those which prove most functional throughout child 
life, nor more than ten or fifteen per cent of those which 
prove usefully functional throughout adult years. iM«>st 
of vernacular speech, of health-conserving behaviors, 
of small-group moralities, of vocations, of simple arts of 
daily intercourse and living, of food preferences, of dress- 
ing practices, of social games, and the like have never been 
learned in schools. 

Presumably, all schools, from kindergartens tlirough pro- 
fessional colleges, have been created by men to assume re- 
sponsibility for only those kinds of learnings wliieli h;tve 
these two characteristics: they arc supposed to he very 
valuable learnings; and they cannot well he, aeijuireil frn’ii 
extrascliool sources. 

But when, wlicre. and for wh.it piirpo.scs do learnings 
possess values? Obviously, only as they contribute to the 
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"valued" purpoacs of living persons, either in their personal 
or in their group-conserving roles. Some learnings may 
have their chief values in just the immediate pleasures they 
produce — as in satisfactions of curiosities and in experi- 
ences of an aesthetic character. Some other learnings may 
tangibly enhance personal powers of doing productive work, 
of earning a living. Still others arc expected to function 
as those kinds of h)y.iltic8 and devotions which state-main- 
taining peoples have long called patriotism. Beside all these 
are learnings desired, by guardians or mature learners them- 
selves, to enhance and integrate the qualities which make 
for enduring religiousness. 

The old adage, “Knowledge is power,” is clearly too 
broad. Only some knowledge gives power in meeting par- 
ticular situations. Most kinds of knowledge, and even 
most degrees of specific knowledge, will not give power 
to Jones in 1930 towards earning a livelihood. Most forms 
of all possible knowledge can be of no conceivable value 
to Mary Brown, a young matron in California, in the pres- 
ent year. 

II. SOMU immkdiatii problems 

Some ccomimists and engineers, writing on themes of 
machine production and of "technocracy," arc telling us 
that modern power-driven mechanisms produce goods at 
such stupcniloii.s j-atc.s and with so little man labor that 
supply is now chronically cmtrimning demand and thus leav- 
inir millions with no chance to purchase, since they have no 
chance to produce valuable goods to offer in exchange. 

Somewhat similar trends seem to he active in the world 
of learnings. Historians, chemists, geographers, and scores 
of other groups of specialists arc now producing "intel- 
Icrtual goods" at such tremendous rates that the sunplies 
offered to sritools and colleges as ilcsirahic, supposedly in- 
disnensahle. for learners far outrun anv ccmceivable nowevs 
of assimilation by these learners. 7’ake, for example, the 
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junior-high-$chool years — between ciiildliuoii ami youth. 
Upon these three grades converge liigli-prcssure educational 
salesmen of mathematics, histories, English language studies, 
music, shoperafts, vocational guidances, lidd sports, scout- 
ing, social sciences, geographies, natural sciences, graphic 
and plastic arts, foreign languages, Imuschuhl arts, I-hig- 
lish literatures, mental sciences, and other wares. 

But many of these still childlike learners of our junior 
high schools have only meager resources with which to 
make purchases from the above lavish wealth of offerings 
— meager resources of learning powers, of lime, of intel- 
lectual desires. Hence various kinds of congestions, satie- 
ties, stalemates. 

Clearly, then, the pupils in our schools, and, above all, 
the policy makers who select courses and construct curricula 
for our schools, need light as never before on the "more 
valuable'* of possible learnings. “What knowlc<lgc is of 
most worth?" was Herbert Spencer’s key (]iiery of nearly 
a century ago. We educators, expanding Herbert .Spencer's 
query, need to develop techniques thnuigh wliirh to provide 
reliable answers to the detailed questions: "Wlr.it learnings 
of knowledge, of skills, of attitudes — and many other ac- 
quisitions possibly to be made by mind, spirit, and luuly — 
are likely to prove of most worth?" Rut our sidi'ctive 
efforts must go farther: “of most worth for [lersnns of the 
type of Edward Brown whose intelligence (piotient is 
slightly below the median, who will probably terminate 
school attendance at sixteen years of age. who will prob- 
ably be for many years a manual worker?" Or, “of most 
worth for the purposes of enabling persons of the Ivor of 
Joseph Anderson, deriving from spiritimlly meager envirmi- 
ments, to combine relatively rich intelleclual allainmenls for 
their personal satisfactions with powers of being relatively 
fruitful sources of ‘good’ to others in family, stale, and 
other cooperative organizations?" All of this, ohvitiusly, 
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wi!i require much planning, and effective planning involves 
laborious forecasting. 

Much is being saiil these days about the possibilities of 
scientilic planning. Much is being written, too, about pos- 
sible guidances Hi be given to young persons in planning for 
their personal c.arccrs. And ivc also bear of city planning, 
Investment planning, and budget planning. On occasions 
of visible failure or catastrophe we reproach ourselves that 
individually or collectively wc did not sufliciently plan to 
forestall and prevent wars or depressions or losses of health 
or failures of crops. 

In a sociological sense, all schools and colleges already 
represent the outcomes of gigantic and highly socialized, 
even if often very opportunistic, efforts at planning. They 
are expensive agencies provided to serve either personal 
or c(»llcctivc needs which will not be met for years, even 
decades, to come. Like large-scale agencies of national 
defense, city exi>ansions, and transport, they must be built 
in the light of fairly long-range forecasts, else they are 
opportunistic and likely to lead only to chagrin over wasted 
opportunities. 

The easiest of all planning can he done, of course, where 
we can he certain that the future will he nearly or com- 
pletely like the past. I'.ven verj' primitive men could plan 
for the daily recurrence of daylight and d.ark. Men who 
had reached early stages of civilization learned to plan for 
the corning of winter, for the rising of the Nile, for the 
migrations of game. \Ylicn human cultures have hccoine 
fairly static for consiilerahlc periods — in religious ritual 
or skilled crafts rrr fine arts or, as with us now, in the alpha- 
bet or .spelling or masculine attire — it becomes easy for 
teachers f<i dcteniiine what children can best learn under 
tutelage. "That which was good for the fathers will be 
best for tite sons." 

Changing conditions, either of nature or of human cul- 
tures, obviously impose severe burdens upon forecasters 
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and planners. How can one plan for tlie future if tlicrc 
can be discovered no dependable regularities in the com- 
ing of day and night, of the seasons, of eclipses, of the 
locusts, of invading enemies, or of epidemics — or of eco- 
nomic depressions? 

A relatively static order, then, renders forecasting and 
planning easy. Radical changes of order, which only rarely 
occur, may render them wholly impracticable, Hut fur 
present-day educators it is civilized mankind's insistent de- 
mands for improvement, for progress, which impose the 
heaviest burdens of responsibility for forecasting and plan- 
ning. 

Progress in school educations can as yet he hut slightly 
based on scientific forecasts. This i$ so chiefly because we 
do not yet have criteria of the values of learning. Ncarli 
all progress thus far achieved in cducation-”-'and obviously 
that has been no less relatively than ancient progress in 
the practical arts of agrlailturc, metal working, fomi pre- 
serving, and building — has resulted from "trial and error" 
procedures. But these means of "progress" arc slow, un- 
certain, and wasteful. They arc steadily being superseded 
by "scientific” methods in all those fields of prtnhictivc 
effort in which "applied science” can be cmploycil^ — and 
these are now including medicine, social work, and treat- 
ment of offenders, no less than navigation, animal breeding, 
or steel making. 

III. THE VALUING PROCESSES 

The means whereby all organic creatures live and grow 
to full possibilities have positive values or arc valuahles 
for them. Means of destruction or harm can he considercti 
negaihe values or disvahiables. 

In the plant and subhuman animal life tlie organic ))ro- 
cesses of acquiring valuable means to living (and a( aviud- 
ing disvaluable means) seem to he largely aiuomalic and 
nonconscioiis, But in large measure human beings evolve 
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partly conscious valuation-making processes which draw 
upon memories, imaginative projections, learnings from 
others, but also tthsciirciy upon vestigial instincts, subcon- 
scious complexes, etc. The valuations made by men in 
most of the early stages of their personal or cooperative 
entries upon new, more complex, or more evolved fields of 
cxpcrlcnrc arc of the nature of estimates, ranging from 
sheer guesses, intuitions, and impulsive reactions to care- 
fully considered and cooperatively confirmed judgments. 

Only in extensively studied areas — as now in certain de- 
partments of food values, therapeutic values, sickness-pre- 
vention values, insurance values, and conimotlitics-procluc- 
tion values (hy scientific forecasts and invented mechan- 
isms) — can valualing judgments he made so precise and 
trustworthy as to l>c called scientific. As noted earlier, 
hardly any of the valuations of learnings which educators, 
parcfils, and mhers arc incessantly called upon to make can 
as yet be called "scientific,*' any more than can the valua- 
tions which juries considering evidence, legislators enacting 
.statutes, nr commiiiccs (lassing upon art products be called 
scientific. 

Nevertheless, practical men and women everywhere and 
at all limes must itucssanily make and ahidc hy estimative 
valuations. Life and growth would otherwise be impos- 
sible. Hy impulsive anti crude or by judicial and refined 
procctlurcs all civ!li/ed adults arc constantly estimating the 
values t«t themselves atul to their relevant associates of 
foods and kinds of work, of recreations and friends, of in- 
vestments and travels, of political policies and support of 
proposals fur ‘v.tr offensives. Because tlicv affect, if not 
nur actual safety anti eoiitfort, at least our senses of co- 
diteralive harmonies ami supports, we are also continually 
makliip valnalititt estimates of the hchaviors, overt or poten- 
tial. of other lionian Iwings. We pass jtidmiieiits of good 
or bad, approvable or tlisapprovablc, lawful nr unlawful — 
all tif the nature of estimates, anti some considerably 
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affected, especially in mature persons, l>y tlic iiruducts of 
much philosophizing. 

Even under the advanced conditions of modern cultures, 
most of the valuations by which men and women must live 
and work arc of so cslimalive a character that they can 
hardly be called scientific. No one cx|iects tlie valuations 
made by children, even in areas of fooil choices and <liscase 
preventions, to be scientific. It will easily he agreed that few 
adults arc capable of making "scientific" predictive esti- 
mations of investment values, whereas, within limits, pre- 
dictive estimations of securities and dangers of well-known 
navigational procedures can now be scientifically made. 

In studying means of making valuation estimations of 
learnings more functional and reliable, though we cannot 
yet make them even considerably scientific, it will prove 
of great importance that we .study carefully the |)rocetlures 
adopted in other fields of work in order to bring depcrula- 
bility and cooperative support into valuation estimates. 

Widely used is the device or mechanism of the "jury," 
or grouping of evaluating "judges," all of whom, after 
seeing, hearing, and otherwise receiving evidence, and 
expert interpretation of evidence, formulaic on a voting 
basis their collective estimates — their cooperative jiulg- 
ments of "value," their concerted valuations. 

Mature and well-disciplined men also tend c.xtensively 
to employ systematic analysis of component or contrihutivc 
factors to situations where valuations of "wholes" imost 
be made — in voting for candidates, in planning a house, 
in contemplation of marriage. In a sense, this is a sf»rt 
of “budgeting process" in the effort ifi make valuations 
more reliable, to avoid overlooking essential factors, and 
to harmonize varying weights of unlike factors. 

IV. SOME VRKT.lMtMARY AMAI.VSKS OV VAl.n-S ANO VAt.V- 
ATtONS OF LICAUNlNfSS 

The values or worths of Icarning.s are to he estimated 
(and when we shall have fuller knowledge, computed) as 
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the)' ailed llic learner himself, «jr, ilunugli him, liis co- 
inemhcrs in his smaller nr larger sndctics. Vices harmful 
to the [(crsnn may he IcarnctI nr) lcs$ than viriijcs helpful 
to him. Smiic learnings may .so function ,is to increase the 
present wdhhring rtf the in«livivlual. hut at the serious 
expense (t( Ijis uifr, his riclghhor, his votalional associates, 
or his fellow liii/cMs in the 5itaie. T.earnings which are 
“gitnil" for the imhvidual will, however, commonly [irove 
also “Roorl,*' through (he hchaviors of the learner, to Ills 
associates nmi frticraics in small and large societies. 

As examples t»f the concrete analyses which the writer 
believes should he extensively made by educators construct- 
ing curricula, the following conJensed statements are sub- 
mitted. 

1. The values of lc.irnings arc ir,ansformc(l from poten- 
tial to actu.t) or functional m behaviors, overt acts, acliievc- 
mcnis, 1 'luised skills, kmmledgc, appreciations, ideals, or 
other IcnrnlitKS. like vmused dollars or coal or water pnw'cr, 
have )hf value in actiialiry, But. ohvioiisly, learnings 
acliievcil at one time may, in clfcct, he stored, like dollars 
or scc<ls nr tools, and put to work, or made functional in 
human wclt-hcing at a later dale. 

2. I.arge pro(ioriioris of the unconstrained, natur.alistic 
learnings of small ehildren in fairlv normal household or 
neighborhood eriviromnents — learnings of speech, bodily 
controls, personal decencies, frieiullv conperarinns. games, 
knowlcflge of nature, uses of simple implements, apprecia- 
tions (if aesthetic tirmits, small group customs, danger avoid- 
ances, and Olliers — are likely to have a fairly high value, 
cither then or later for both), for themselves or others, 
hccause of ilie selrelivcly wholesale character of environ- 
mental sources of siimiilation interacting on the instinctively 
wholesfimc harning preffreiucs and propensities of the 
j’oimg. 
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3. Since adults in civilized societies find it necessary tc 
discharge large proportions of life's functions (hy which 
they procure food, ensure social order, conserve health, rear 
progeny, enrich personal culture, and assure their futures) 
through highly artificialized and technically elaborated 
conditions, it becomes indispensable that, after early years 
of infancy are passed, the learnings of children and y<juths 
shall be selectively, but with as little unnaturalncss as prac- 
ticable, directed towards those attainments which arc likely 
to have good or high values under forecasted comiitions 
of participations in such civilized life. 

4. Within the United States arc some twenty-five million 
children front four to sixteen years of age; of another 
group, there are fifteen million from sixteen to twenty-five 
years of age. Steadily increasing proportions arc seeking 
to extend their earlier learnings or to add new learnings 
under the auspices of teachers and schools to the end that 
they may serve both themselves, their associates, and their 
commonwealths better beeaxtse of such learnings. 

In these millions, in their needs and potentialities, arc 
to be found the final sources of all realistic valuations of 
learnings. Twenty-five years from now these millions will 
compose the central dynamic corps of our citizens from 
thirty to fifty years of age. On them chlcHy will, then, 
be falling the burdens of rearing families, making cities 
and States more effective agencies of human welfare, pro- 
ducing ample economic wealth to maintain high standards 
of living for all, widening and deepening hundreds of kinds 
of human knowledge, and reinterpreting those spiritual out- 
reachings of men which beget philosophies and religions. 

The equipments of learnings acquired hy these millions, 
aged between birth and twenty-five years, will constitute 
largely the foundation walls of the structures and the essen- 
tial machineries through which they arc to make their con- 
tributions, first towards keeping in good shape their inheri- 
tances from their predecessors and, next, in adding to and 
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further pcrfct.ting iliosc inheritances as means of greatest 
good to the greatest niiinhcr. 

5. 'I*)ie "’goods/' the things of worth, the valued means 
and fell ends of men arc of many kinds — some material, 
some spiritual, some c;tsy of attaintnent, some of obviously 
intcrnicdialc th.'ir.actcr, .and some of relatively final signifi- 
C.1MCC. Neither the S{tflnl sciences, seeking to interpret 
the collective well-beings of men, nor the psychical sciences, 
seeking to interpret the individual pcnsonalitics of men, can 
as yet jirovidc more than crude and very tentative descrip- 
tions of either relatively proximate or the relatively ulti- 
mate values of civilized men, Such terms as security, health, 
wealth, righteousness, hcauty, knowledge, and progeny sug- 
gest possible categories t so also do such terms as self- 
realization, social approval, liberty, justice, self-expression, 
social solidarity, personal integration, the beautified life, 
and others. 

lienee, large proportions of the learnings of which indi- 
vidimls arc ca[t;thlc arc cort.sciously valued or disvalucd by 
the learners ihcmscdvcs (in their maturity), or by their 
elders on their behalf (in their immaturity), as means to 
the valued ends of life. But some learnings, c.g,, knowl- 
edge or beauty "for its own sake," may seem to have all 
the qualities of final or end values in themselves — satls- 
faciinn of curiosity, hunger for beauty, joy in creative ex- 
pression, pride in achievement visible to one's fellows, 
lienee, also, learnings can well be classified and appraised 
in terms (*f tlicir prospective functionings as contributivc 
to particular genera of human well-being — health, personal 
security, possession of wealth, communion with God, fine 
progeny, things cherished because of beauty, liberty, justice, 
or social approv.al. 

0. 'I'owanls (he better functioning of the learnings 
arlii»'ved bv individuals in the larger collective service of 
.societies, certain kinds of similarities of learnings, of har- 
monizations of learnings, of present unifications of learn- 
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ings ns these arc first assimilated atul then m:ulc functional 
iti the overt behaviors of multitudes r)l men, seeni to be 
indispensable, These harmonizations or social integrations 
become increasingly necessary, even urgcitt, in propor- 
tion as the important works, plcasurings, ami sclf-cwlturlngs 
of men come to be achieved in even larger |)roj)ijrtions 
through extensive and complex team cniipcrinitnis of 
persons. 

These much desired integrations of lcarnings~~lcarnings 
of knowledge, of beliefs, of feeling-elm rged attitudes, of 
basic valuations — seem to be relatively easy of acbievc- 
ment, even presently on a world-wide basis, in all those 
areas of human possessions where knoK'fedge, somewliat 
strictly defined, has been arrived at — knowledge of the 
movements of the planets, of the causes of ilii>lithcria, of 
the controls of lightning, of the facts of soil fertilization, 
of the procedures essential to steel making, of the realities 
of fivc-ccntury-old histories. 

But such integrations arc yet difficult to achieve on a 
large scale where, because of lack of tested knowledge, 
learnings must consist largely of beliefs, ideals, sentiments, 
and inspired valuations. In these areas cults, parties, .sects, 
coteries, unions, and clubs tend strongly to multiply in all 
large and complex social situations, each as the jealous 
custodian of some or many of these cxtraseientilic com- 
ponents of the social inheritance, and each so derermiiieil 
to perpetuate them through the learnings iiiducetl in the 
young that they frequently forbid public or nnnparllsan 
agencies to touch upon or impart learnings in these areas 
at all. 



A DlilCUSSlON OF CRITERIA OR STANDARDS 
UE l-DUCA'nONAL VALUE WITH SPECIAL 
KEFICRENCK TO WOODWORKING 

FRfil) Stricklkr 

Ijjicnln ScIhjoI, 'iVatlicrs Collcj^c, Columbia University 

A ilisciissioii 111 cciucatidiial value presupposes a person 
or persons, a lieltl of knowledge or branch of subject matter, 
and a situation which involves them both. I will approach 
this (]iiestion of value, therefore, by involving myself in 
an activity within the field of woodworking. 

As I sorted through the mahogany short blocks, recently, 
matching certain pieces that seemed well suited to my 
needs, I ran across a piece that was different. It had 
been in the stock all year and had doubtless been laid aside 
a great nnnibcr of times by the hoys as they sought the 
hcsi for their |nir])oses. This piece of wood may be as- 
sumed, tlicreforc, to have been considered valueless count- 
less times. I'iven relatively inexperienced persons take note 
of certain (pialitics that appeal to them even before they 
are able to assign reasons for tlicir choices. The very 
word "select" implies a weighing of values, h’xpcrienccs 
make a person more sclcctiv'c in definitely restricted areas, 
I reached for the piece of wood in response to the visual 
stimulus of different color which I noted under the rough- 
sawn surface. My verbal response was "Ahl A piece of 
walnut." It was comparatively heavy and my storehouse 
of memories about wood immediately supplied the informa- 
tion "fairly hard." I looked at it closely and discovered, 
almost hidden under the rough exterior, a very unusual 
grain. Immediutcly the thought presented itself, "This is 
a piece of walnut hurl, too vahiahlc to he left here to be 
spoiled by hoys.” Coincident with the thought, came the 
almost mechanical respimse of taking it to u place of safe- 
keeping. 
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The piece was irregular in slia|»c, bcitig aproxiniately 
four inches thick and twelve inches long. Its widtii was 
three inches at one end and five at l1>c other. The possi- 
bilities for using such a piece of wood began i>rcscncing 
and eliminating themselves at once. The piece was tlcli- 
nitely limited in size. There wasn’t another to tnatcli it. 
Obviously certain things emdd not be done. Turning would 
waste too much of llic stock. The greatest pt)s.sil)iliiics 
were found along the lines of greatest wooii surface. 'I'his 
would necessitate slabbing the piece into thin strip.s. When 
this was done, the pieces were laid out and inatclictl some- 
what in the fashion of working a crossword puzzle. The 
former suggestions of box and tray gave way to tilt-top 
table. The pieces could be arranged nicely as a veneer 
for a small pic-crust-edge table top. With the suggestions 
narrowed down and the decision made, the challenge of 
building up the top was too great to be deferred to the 
indefinite “some time.” It had to be done immediately. 

When the surface was planed and the grain stood out 
nicely, boys, who had thought the piece without value, 
vied with each other in sanding it to a high polish, More 
often than not the word “gorgeous" was uscil as (Icscrip- 
tive of the appearance of the completed top. Wood that 
was unnoticed before now attracted attention. The differ- 
ence was the result of the application of a specialized 
knowledge and skill within a definitely restricted area. This 
application of knowledge and skill, extended over a period 
of time and carried on before boys, vvas so unsual and 
striking In its effects upon them that they were interested 
in following its progress. Interest in observation soon de- 
veloped into interest in participation with an increase of 
a certain measure of definite knowledges an<! skills. Per- 
haps the greatest learning for the boys was a concomitant 
appreciation of the nature and possibility of an imagina- 
tive use of wood. 

There was also a corresponding increment of apprccia- 
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tion and emotional tone in sucli an accomplisliment for 
me after twenty years experience in woodworking. 1 value 
new knowledges, new methods, and newly developed skills 
in cabinct-muking in a way that I could not have done in 
the beginnings of my experience. I am sensitive to sugges- 
tion and I thrill to new insights. 

Wouhi 1, therefore, say that such an experience is a 
desirahle cihicational experience /or all boys and girks? 
Obviously, of course, hut with reservations ! In this in- 
stance the greatest value .accrued to me, who had the 
interest, saw the possibility, had the knowledge and skill, 
and did the work through every step and every minor detail 
to the end with its attendant emotional satisfactions. A 
great deal less of value accrued to the boys who were 
actively interested and who helped out with the drudgery 
of sanding to a polish. There were those, however, whose 
attention followed the progress of the work or whose at- 
tention was called to the final result, whose value was 
measured only by an indificrent to mild, or moderate, 
aesthetic response, similar to that of seeing a green moun- 
tainside, blue expanse of water, or a picture in a museum. 

There is, therefore, no one standard of value for all 
in any field or ;trc.a of educational learning. It is foolish 
of us to expect it and futile to try to attain it. 

Would I insist upon all pupils having contact with such 
an experience? Obviously not! My very insistence might 
have turned the positive learnings of those who got the 
greatest benefit into negative learnings of resentful resist- 
ance. It is certain that those who got little from follow- 
ing the experience would have received less of value by 
being forced into tlic situation. 

As T look over tbe whole field of knowledges and skills 
in woodworking they all have valxtc for me and I am glad 
that I possess them. I .anticipate learning more about the 
field. Rut wofjdworking has been a kind of composite avo- 
catlonal-vocatiofjal hobby for me. I think of the times I have 
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spent and tlic benefits I liavc tlerivcd fr<nn working; in 
wood, and my licart quickens. Hut there is a Ily in (he oint- 
ment I I have found out titat (here is music, lliat there is 
modelinp, that there is paintinji. that there is fi.irdcninp;, 
tliat there is dancing, and that llicre are countless father 
activities, each divisible in itself. My tvaiinth is diKused 
with the cold reali/ation (liat there is too much of life's 
art activity of value left for me to do little ahmit escept 
to sample in the time 1 liave left heftire me. My very 
strength is my weakness. I am holding \v«»ovl\vork a hos- 
tage for other values. I do not regret it. I'iacli one of 
us needs one art in which t<» excel, l-iach one of us needs 
many arts for sampling, for (ducing our chosen art in 
proper perspective, for variety and relief and added zest 
for it when we continue to pursue it. 

There is no gainsaying tliat the price 1 pay for skill 
in wood is a lack of knowledge, a lack of skill, and a lack 
of breadth in the other arts. I ctutnot insist, llierefoir. 
that any definite knowledge or any delinitc skill in w<uid- 
work is essential or desirable for all, or any emc iiulividual, 
without a smile and a waiving of personal integrity. 

I believe in the educational value of wortdwork. 1 would 
give every one a chance to seek this value in si» far as he 
is intellectually and emotionally inclined. I wouhl lu‘l|i 
him to make progress successfully from one endeavor lo 
another. I would bring in knowledges and .skills, and kinks 
and devices, whenever they arc applied to his particular 
probem. I would be more interestc<l in his doing, in his 
best way, with help if necessary, what he startcil out to 
do. But I can never be interested in fmulatni'utnl kiiir.il- 
edges and skills because they arc fundamenial (inly hccausc 
of my narrow, restricted, habituated view of my own 
specialty— hccausc I am thinking of woodworking funda- 
mentals ratber tlian educational fiindnnentals. f am. f 
hope, an educator and not a woodworker lir.st or even 
sceoml, T am interested in aM of humanitv ard iu an 
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cJiJCUtiiJJfi oi wJiicIi woodwork is only a very small part. 

Wlicn 1 begin to think of boys and girls I begin to think 
of their eager pursuit t)f some activity because of its special 
apj)eal and llieir .S]tecial interest in doing some particular 
phase of it. They tiuist choose, they must identify them- 
selves with tlie activity whole-heiirtedly or they would bet- 
ter be playing "liddledy-winks” or thinking about nothing in 
particular, 1 am eager to have work in process that may 
be seen and tried out. 1 am eager to stimulate by sugges- 
tion, by reference material, by model, and by other means. 
I will do all f tan to interest people in woodwork and to 
help them over barren beginnings. I am interested in 
helping people learn, but 1 am not interested in teaching 
WjMulwork. rile province of the arts is the province of 
self-education. 

I can liiul values everywhere in woodwork, but aside 
from relatively uniniportant isolated learnings I sec nothing 
that cannot be .shared by music and by gardening, My 
approach is an individual teacher and pupil contact upon 
a common-sense basis which treats the pupil as a rationally 
intelligent being able to seek some of the values which I 
have foiiiul for myself. I am confident that he will find 
them without my tot) great solicitude if he will but give 
himself a chattce by an ailequate trial of the possibilities 
within tin; field. I am just as happy if he decides that 
his ilish is music insieati of woodwork and takes to it with 
zest. 

Art is personal and criteria of value, or standards of 
value, of art knowledges and participations, are personal 
values. 1 want nearly everylhing tt) say about my own, and 
little to say about y‘>iir art values. T want help when I 
f<!el a need for it, and will seek it and receive it with 
grateful appreciation. T think too mucli of art, however, 
to wish to kill it by haml-fceiling it to you as I sec it and 
as 1 like it. My attituile is rather "let us play Avith art- 
together.*’ 



PATRIOTISM AND THE SELECTION („)E VALHIiS 
for a phase or civic liDUCATION 

Earliv L, IRintkr 

To the wise and scientific or ncar-scicntific selection of 
values for civic education there is no i^rcatcr obstacle than 
the way in wliicK any activity called patriotic is hlimlly 
accepted as a vitally necessary element in p^ood citi/enship. 
By reason of the traditional importance of patriotism for 
the success of the group, the mere naming of any activity 
as patriotic tends to ntakc its performance niamlatory. 
This should not be interpreted as suflicient ground for con- 
demning or destroying outright all or any patriotic values. 
But it is sufficient ground for undertaking careful analyses 
of these values. Investigation as to whether nr not these 
values are consistent with desirable citizenship should enable 
educators to select for teaching elements of worthy political 
membership, with a minimum of interference from a vague, 
undefined, sentimental patriotism. 

In discussing the relations of patriotism to the pniblciu 
of civic education, we arc confronted with the fact that 
patriotism has come, through the long history of its use, 
to be a term of very broad and uncertain meaning. There- 
fore, this paper is specifically addressed to the analysis 
of the values striven for in one phase or type of the com- 
plex of reactions indicated by the terra patriotism. In an 
earlier study of patriotic attitudes,' the writer found that 
a large number of attitudes were concerned with the powcr.s 
of the Federal Government of the United States. It is 
with this aspect of patriotism and its influence on civic 
education that this article deals. 

The attitudes discovered may he roughly summari/ed as 
being directed towards the development of a full, suhinis. 
slvc, and unquestioning allegiance to the Federal CJovcrn- 
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ment of the United States. The significance of this gen- 
eralized value can be made dearer by giving several groups 
of the more concrete attitudes found in the study already 
referred to; 

'J'Jic patn'otic riiizfn sliould be teniy to do rfic bidding of Ids gov- 
cnmicnt. 

He sliotiM at all times trust his government ofliclalSs 

lie must accept the fimdamcntal plan of his government and be 
faithful to the Constitution of the United States. 

'I'hc fudJjinicntnf /orni of the government should remain unchanged. 

Such fundamental principles as the separation of clmrcli and state 
must he observed. 

The govcrnmcfU must be given undivided allegiance. 

Freedom of speech must be limited if it is used to interfere with 
the government ol the country. 

Unquestioning obedience must be given to laws adopted, and none of 
die demands of the government may be resisted. 

If M of tlic citi/ens of the United States acted consist- 
ently with the attitudes listed above, it is clear that the 
Federal Government would be placed upon a pedestal 
whence, within the limits set by the Constitution, it could, 
with unassailable right, control the activities of the country. 
And since, according to these attitudes, the judicial branch 
of the government is also beyond criticism, constitutional 
limitations could easily be mocllficcl so that tlic government 
would become j7ractically omnipotent. 

It may be argued that attitudes of this kind arc an 
obvious distortion of true patriotism. In treatises on poli- 
tics, in the planned curriaila of schools, such attitudes may 
find little place; may Indeed be definitely controverted. 
They may come to definite expression only in times of crisis 
or near crisis. The large majority of the people of the 
country may never verbally profess holding attitudes of 
this kind. Few people, on thoughtful analysis, would prob- 
ably attribute to the government such broad powers and 
sucli wide imnuinity from criticism. But there is clear 
evidence in the attitudes actually found that the govern- 
ment should be regarded as having sweeping power. Con- 
sciously or subconsciously, people think and act at times in 
accordance with the attitudes stated above. Also, there is 
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evidence that siicli behavior aaiuircs additional tnlliiciicc 
from its inclusion as a phase of desirable patriotic conduct. 
Whether found in the delinite plans of the schools or not, 
the influence of these attitudes is sure to lind its way into 
the work of the classroom. 

Our problem then is; Recognizing the existence of atti- 
tudes which would give to the Federal (iovcrnnuail broad 
and unassiiilnhlc power over the activities of the citizens, 
and recognizing the peculiar inlluence of such attitudes due 
to their being construed as a jtart of the coniidex of patri- 
otic attitudes, how shall the schools of the nation proceed 
in training citizens with respect to the powers of the gov- 
ernment? Shall educational t>riictice suhscrihe to the values 
presented above and train future citizens to think aiul act 
accordingly? Here is a clear is.suc which ll)e currlculuin 
maker must consider; an issue in civic etiucation that is full 
of dilTicultics because of the contlictiug inien'st.s involved. 

Let us examine sociologically the .significance of the be- 
havior presented here, and cnnsiticr the advisahilil v of 
alternate behaviors with respect to the p(ivvcr.s t»f gos'ern- 
ment. In defense of endowing government with briutvl 
powers, it may be urged that, under the rcprcscnialive 
institutions of the United States, the electorate has snllicieiit 
controls to safeguard itself against a misuse of power by 
the government. Do not the people, tho.se who have the 
right of suffrage, decide the policies of the government? 
On principles which the people will acce)»r, the candidates 
for office make their campaigns for election. And if those 
principles arc not carried out in the making and the execu- 
tion of laws, those elected will he rcinidiated at the polls. 
Such Is the theory of representative goverrnnent. Ily this 
theory ultimate power or sovereignty lies in the hands of 
the people. They in their capacity as citizens arc the 
state, and if the government infringes on tlwlr privileges, 
they have reserved to themselves the right tet destroy and 
rebuild it. 

Blit this theoiy of popular control over the exercise of 
power by the government faces many chances of frustration 
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in actual pclitical practice, lo name just a few of the 
more obvious chances for frustration: Candidates for office 
are elected by and represent the majority of tlie voters only. 
In liny y;ivcji election, the minority, even thougli it be just 
short of one lialf of the electorate, is without effective 
power over the policies of the govcrimicnt. Aiid this docs 
not take into account the fairly frequent instances in which 
a juinority, l>y the plurality i)rinciple in voting, decides an 
electiim. 'I'hen also, there must be considered the activities 
of political ])arties and bosses whereby the voters fre- 
quently if not regularly are given no real choice. Party 
politics submerge the vital issues and in their place olfer 
the voters straddling and meatiingless compromises. At 
any rate, tlie nominating machinery usually results in the 
naming of candidates by a very small inner circle of party 
leaders, so that llic candidates for office do not represent 
the actual choice of tlie people. Consider next the activi- 
ties of officials after they arc elected. Even wlicre they 
have had real contact with the electorate, where they are 
named and do campaign for principles in which the voters 
arc interested, hecausc of the number of issues and because 
of the confusion arising from the coinhination of local 
and state elections with those for the National Govcrii- 
merU’, the mandate of the people is not clear. Consequently, 
decisions of (officials frequently do not represent even a 
composite of the opinions of the ()eoplc. Then, too, new 
Issues arc constantly developing so that during their official 
tenure the rej)rescfnativcs of tlie supposedly sovereign elec- 
torate must decide what course to follow in terms of their 
own judgment or in obedience to the dictates of political 
bosses. Again, decisions having far-reaching consequences 
for the people are fre(|ue/itly imule hy a<lniinist:rative offi- 
cials who arc appointees of a|>poinlccs of elected odicials. 
Nor can we overlook the wide interpretative powers exer- 
cised hy judges who, once appointed, serve for many yea is. 

In view of these realities in the functioning of represen- 
tative government, It is clear tliat effective power docs not 
lie in the hamls of the people. The elected and appointed 
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officeholders arc the real wielclcrs of power as well as 
judges of what powers they shall attempt tu cxcrctsc. liv 
fact, acceptance of this state of allairs is shown in the atti- 
tudes collected by the writer. Readiness to do tlie bidding 
of government officers) implicit trust and Uiith in tlicin, 
unquestioning obedience to the demands of the government, 
limitation of free speech where it is used tu cnticl/.c the 
government — such attitudes as tlicsc fit into a sclicrnc in 
which the government is viewed as having a very free hand 
rather than into one where the people think, of themselves 
as the active controllers of governmental power. 

On the assumption of democratic political institutions 
that governments exist not as masters hut as servants of 
the people to work for the general welfare, the attitudes 
outlined at the beginning of this article seem to he dis- 
tortions of patriotism with respect to the issue of what 
powers shall be exercised by the government. It is clear 
that education for responsible citi'/.enship cannot iicnnit 
so-called patriotic enthusiasm to inculcate hclicfa and atti- 
tudes favorable to the exercise of unlimited ptover l)y tlic 
government. But this is largely a negative conclusion. 
Obviously the government must have certain powers to 
carry out its functions in the social order. Just this point 
of what functions it is thought necessary for the .state to 
perform gives the clue to making positive suggestions as 
to the attitudes with respect to governmental power which 
the schools, in the opinion of the writer, should teach. 

Stated in general terms, with partiailar reference to the 
United States, the special functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment seem to be defense and offense against foreign 
enemies of the state area, maintenance of order and ttm 
administration of justice witliin the state, operation or r(’(?u- 
lation of certain services of a public character. 

The first of these, protection against external enemies, 
is one of the oldest if not the original function of the 
state or of its closest forbears. For the exercise of this 
function the government of the state hi.storicallv has had 
prncticallv unlimited power. But by rca.son of the tech- 
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iiical dcvclojjnicnt of warfare, armed conflict between 
nations threatens such widespread danger and disaster to 
whole populations that the final or absolute right of a 
government to declare war has been seriously questioned. 
Because of the significance of the question, it has been 
urged that war should not be declared except on the basis 
of a referendum. In this way, it is argued, there would 
be a possibility of checking minority interests urging war 
for their immediate advantage. And while propaganda 
might influence the majority, yet the opportunity would be 
given to the electorate to express itself. 

While the declaration of war might be decided by a ref- 
erendum in some cases, the exigency of actual Invasion 
would probably have to be met by an immediate call to 
arms on tlie jiart of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. In such cases only is It clear that the citizens should 
be tauglit to accept the unqualified right of the government 
to declare war. 

After war is declared, it is generally felt that the gov- 
ernment of the state should have conclusive power to co- 
ordinate and administer all the factors necessary to a 
successful prosecution of the war. Here serious issues 
arise. Shall the government have the power to draft for 
army service all it deems fit? Shall It be empowered to 
conscript wealth, Industrial organizations, and labor? Shall 
it have the right to control, as it sees fit, freedom of ex- 
pression and to spread propaganda to further its success in 
the field without regard to truth? Unlimited power for the 
government in the prosecution of war means the right to 
do all of these things. The United States in the World 
War exercised the first and tliird of these powers with only 
slight limitations: hut attempted only partial control over 
indiisiry. 

What attitudes shall the schools tcacii with respect to 
such powers? This question can be answered only accord- 
ini^ to the answer to another more fundamental micstinn 
of ediirational aims, Shall the schools aim to produce an 
attitude consistent with the prevailing opinion on this issue 
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of governmental powers in war time, or shall they strive 
to develop attitudes antagonistic to war? If the former, 
they will teacli submission in war time to all the dictates 
of the government. If war is to he discouraged, there 
is no surer rvay than for the schools to teach a very critical 
attitude towards all activities in war time, and to ciicuui- 
age, on the ground of the greater grind of ihe nation, the 
refusal to submit to all kinds of conscription, 'lo urge 
against this altcinative that nations have historically liad 
absolute power in war lime aiul that a realistic view of 
the world today condemns such leaching us idealistic and 
impractical internationalisin is merely to argue for the con- 
tinuance of the stains quo. But the force of tlie.se arguments 
can he nullified only if schools arc willing to assume a role 
of leadership towards a new order of society. If they arc 
so willing, and if they teach a critical attitu<ie to\var»ls gov- 
ernmental powers in war time, the government will be 
forced to reckon with it. Thus a condition with respect 
to the making of war will be created that is as realistic 
as arc the traditional precedents for broad govcrmnental 
prerogatives in the conduct of war. Such are the. general 
lines along which the educational policy maker must make 
his decisions as to the attitudes to lie taught with respect 
to the war-making powers of the govcrninciit, If the gov- 
ernment is to be endowed with unrestricted power in war 
making, attitudes expecting that power will he taught. If 
the government is to be limited by the expressed judgment of 
its citizens in the declaration and prosecution of war, appro- 
priate attitudes will be inculcated. The prospective voter 
would then be taught to weigh the cnnsc<]ucnces of war, 
to expect to exercise his referendum riglits for or against 
war, unless wmr were for repelling actual invasion, arul to 
exercise his critical powers over the inctlioil of pro.sccuiing 
a war once it has been initiated. 

With respect to the second function of government listed 
above, the maintenance of order and the ailministration 
of justice within the state, the issues arc more complicated, 
because the range of activity involved is much larger and 
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more complex. One gui'Jmg thesis can be laid down in t(ie 
beginning, however. If the government is regarded not as 
possessed of absolute power, hut rather as an agent for the 
performance of certain necessary functions, then there is no 
absolute stuirce from which may be derived tlic rules of 
order or the kind of justice which is to be the goal of 
state activity. Ciovcinment according to absolute and in- 
violable principles will not secure true order and justice. 
These are gained by the use of rules that will coordinate 
fairly tlic interests of the people of the state area. This 
means that constitutions, laws, and the interpretation of 
laws must he worked out in terms of the activities of the 
citizens. In other words, order and justice are functions 
of the existent social relationships. The government then 
must he given such power as is necessary to establish and 
to maintain that order that seems, under the critical over- 
sight of the citizens, to he the best under the circum- 
stances. Conscriucntly, the educator will strive to incul- 
cate attitudes consistent wltli the government's preserving 
order and administering justice to the advantage of the 
people of the country generally ; anti to te.ach attitudes mak- 
ing possible an easy modification of the legal structure when 
the good of the po|)nlacc as a whole seems to demand such 
change, d'liis is tjuitc different from teacliing that the 
government slioiikl have absolute power or that the de- 
mands of order and justice arc satisfied by adlierencc to 
pi'eccdcnt practice; for order on this basis simply amounts 
to preservation of the status quo whether consistent with 
the needs of tlic people or not. 

The situation is somewhat similar with respect to the 
thirti {iivision of the specific functions of the government 
given above — the operation or regulation of certain services 
of a public character. It recpiires hut a glance at the Idstory 
of any one slate or only a siinciTicial comparison of dif- 
ferent states at the same time to note great variation in 
the perforniancc of this type of function. Certain services 
reirardcd as vital to the community, and therefore per- 
formed bv the government in one ease, are merely regu- 
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[ated by the govcnimcnt in another or arc lel't entirely 
to the field of private initiative to he coiuroUccl only in 
such ways as the community has worker! out lli rough non- 
political techniriucs. The developments in the United States 
during the first Congrcssirnial session of the present aihnin- 
istratioa arc instructive in this eonnettion. With a general 
disregard for the American intlivulualistic tradition, C<m. 
gress delegated to the President hroad powers <if political 
control, many of them to be exercised in lesser (O- greater 
degree at his discretion only. Why is this not an example 
showing that a government lias the right to assume power 
when and as it deems necessary or dcsirahle? Ihit this 
suggestion is readily controverted by the considcr.ttion that 
any attempt at such an increase of its powers iti the bright 
days before the catacylsm of 1929 would have brought on 
the Government of the United States the earliest possihie 
repudiation. The recent expansion in the political opera- 
tion and regulation of services is most certainly not a 
case of assuming powers that already belonged to tlte gnv- 
ernment by implication. On the contrary, it would he far 
more truthfully described by saying that variovis gvimps in 
the country asked the government to aasmnc power they 
had formerly regarded as their inalienable righl won by 
generations of devotion to free, private endeavor. In other 
words, the services administered by the government depend 
upon the prevailing social philosophy and upon the exigen- 
cies of the group situation. 

The attitudes to be taught with respect to this function 
of government can then he formulated thus; To the go\'. 
eminent must be granted such power as will he needed to 
perform those services which the state community jmlges 
can be performed best by political means. The citi/enrv 
must be taught to permit the government to perform cer- 
tain functions, but not to feel that any activity their gov- 
ernmental oflicers decide upon is for that reason only a 
necessarily legitimate field for political control. 

On the basis of extensive study and the foregoing analysis, 
the writer suggests the following summary of fundamental 
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principles for the guidance of civic education in developing 
attitudes and ideals with respect to governmental powers. 
The state sliould be recognized and regarded as one of 
the important and probably as the most important of the 
institutions of society for the ordering of its activities. 
This fundaiiicntal, positive function should be properly 
emphasi'/cd to develop loyalties to the state as satisfying 
certain group needs. The group needs to be met by state 
action arc those suggested by the three groups of func- 
tions mentioned above. With reference to defense the 
government of the state must be empowered to meet 
swiftly with armed force invasion of the national domain 
or actual armed [nsurrcction against tlie federal govern- 
ment, Whether other dlflicultlcs and problems of the 
federal state sliould be met by recourse to war, the citizens 
should expect to decide by popular referendum. Again, 
citizens should he trained to feel that the use of all war- 
time powers such as conscription, extraordinary control 
over labor, industry, or wealth, regulation of speech and 
of the press should remain under the critical oversight of 
tlie cltizcJKS; that the government of the state shall not 
be regarded as having a conclusive right to assume these 
powers unless it is clear that a majority of the citizens wish 
to delegate such powers to the government. In the main- 
tenance of order and the administration of justice, govern- 
mental power should he exercised for the good of the 
community in general rather than for the interests of lim- 
ited groups exclusively. The attitude should be developed 
that the laws of the state arc but those rules of social be- 
havior that for the time seem best calculated to further 
the general welfare when administered through the political 
machinery. This attitude will also serve as the basis for 
civic education with respect to the third general function 
of the political state, that of performing or regulating 
certain social services; c.g., schools, means of communica- 
tion, health, and so forth. The extent of state activity 
In this field must he expected to change as conditions de- 
mand. The citizens should then be trained to think that 
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ccrtuiii specific powers arc yraiitcd to the K«ivoriiiiient hy 
the people; that power is not there to he Assuine^l or de- 
dined by the government nt its will, hut only nt the hehest 
of the people. The govcriimcat is, then, a creation rtf the 
people of the state urea to liring about thnmgh i»nliticul 
machinery social coiipcr.afion in certain idiases ol the lite 
of the coniiniinity. This is the ultimate principle in ;h> 
corclaiice with which civic education should procei'<l. 

It should be clear now that the concept of liti/eiisliiii ethi- 
cation contemplated hy the writer ha.s for its fuiKlanivntal 
method the teaching of ideals and altitudes rather than 
attempting to develop in all the skill and km>\vledgo re- 
quired to solve the complex problems involved in orgnni/- 
ing and limiting the field of political activity. I'urtlicr, 
the indifierent results in the development of vitl/vnshi)t 
that have come from the vague, general leaching of patri- 
otism indicate that the ImiUling of civic ideals and atti- 
tudes will succeed only indifferently if it is evpccted to 
result incidentally from classroom discu.ssions ahout forms 
and processes of government or the technical problems of 
legislation. Experience seems to invlicaie that to he vUev- 
tive education in this field must he functional; that is, it 
must be formulated in terms of the necessary job: the 
inculcation of attitudes and ideals. Moreover, these alii- 
tildes will have to he developed specifically; that is, in 
terms of concrete cases. The general attluules sugi'oslcd 
above arc, of course, the goals of civic tnlucation rather 
than its starting point or the outline of its daily method. 
Our emphasis on building specific attitudes is not to lie in- 
terpreted as denying the value or as arguing against the 
advisability of whatever strengthening of tlic altitudes and 
ideals for citixeiisliip may conic from a more largclv cul- 
tural study of social science. Let that he given in itnscs 
just as strong as the patients can stand ! Hut, if ihv srliools 
arc to fulfill one of their supremely iinportam public func- 
tions, the values suggested here hy the analysis of goi’crn- 
mcntal powers will have to ho given a very' pvoniinciit and 
a very definite place In the practice of teaching. 
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Sibling resemblances in pliysical traits, in mental traits, 
in handwriting qualities, in educational achievement, in 
deceptive behavior, etc., have been studied. The results 
{see Table I) indicate resemblance between siblings which 
can be measured in terms of a correlation coefficient of 
around .35 as compared to a correlation of 0 for unrelated 
pairs. 
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These results have provoked argument both for and 
against the influence of heredity and for and against the 
influence of environment. Would an analysis of sibling 
resemblance in social attitudes throw further light on this 
problem as well as on the relative cfTcctivcncss of several 
environmental factors which tend to influence attitudes? 

It is quite inconceivable to postulate that social attitudes 
arc a result nf certain hereditary factors. One is not 
favorably inclined towards the recognition of Soviet Russia 
by the United States because of a certain arrangement 
of genes in tlic chromosomes. It must be, then, that a 
favorable attitude towards the recognition of Soviet Russia 
is due either to a certain acquisition of facts relative to 
the ease or to certain environmental factors which play 
their part in influencing a person towards or away from 
this particular social value. 

In this study an attempt is made to determine the effect 
of two of these environmental factors — that of the home 
and the school. When siblings arc compared with unre- 
lated children who arc of approximately the same age, tlie 
same sex, attend the same school, and live in the same 
locality, and it is found that siblings show a greater re- 
semblance in social attitudes than unrelated pairs, it can 
be argued that the factor which accounts for this greater 
resemblance is a common home environment. It can also 
be argued that whatever relationship is found for unrelated 
children must be due to the factor of a common school 
environment. 


CONDITIONS OF TKSTING 

The te.sting was done under standard conditions in the 
classroom by people who were c.xpcricnccd with standard 
testing situations. 'Hie test was given to the regular stu- 
dents with (he instructions that Columbia University was 
interested in finding out what the attitudes of high-scliool 
students were and that, upon completion of the testing, the 
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blanks would be sent directly to the University. There 
had been no special circumstances to influence the atti- 
tudes of the students previous to this testing. By this 
method, it was felt that truthful responses would be ob- 
tained from the students since there was no fear of endan- 
gering student status because the school authorities would 
not see their papers. 

NATURE OP THE DATA 

The social attitudes of about 4,000 high-school pupils 
in ten senior high schools were measured by the Neumann, 
Kulp, and Davidson International Altitudes Test.’ This 
is a paper-and-pcncil test of 108 items which relate to 
international, interracial, political, and social problems. 
The test has a reliability ranging from .870 to .943. The 
final score is an average of all the endorsed statements — 
a low score indicating a liberal attitude, and a high score 
a conservative attitude. 

On the Sims Home Background Test (whlcli was also 
given to this group), one of the questions asked isi “If 
you have brothers or sisters in this school, write their names 
and grades on these lines." In this manner, it was possible 
to determine accurately the sibling pairs used in this stiuiy, 

Nine of the ten high schools from which the sililing dat.i 
were drawn are located in the State of Pennsylvania, The 
tenth is located in southern New Jersey, near I’liiladclphia. 
All the schools represent about the same type of community 
— suburban-residential. The students were in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades of the high school. Their 
ages ranged from 13>>2 to 19^ years, 

TREATMENT OF 'JTIE DATA 

The group studied consisted of 91 pairs of brothers, 85 
pairs of sisters, and ISS pairs of brotlicrs anti sister.-} — 
making a total of 331 pairs. Included in the 331 pairs 

’Publislied bv the Bureau of Puhlicaiion<i. Teach ere College. Oiluialiln UriiVtTuiiy. 
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arc ten families of three siblings each. In these instances, 
all possible combinations were inserted for the purpose of 
computing the correlations, Tlicre were also nine pairs 
of twins in the data. These were included because it was 
found that their exclusion made no difference in the corre- 
lation coefficients {sec Table 11). 

Taiiih II 

SlNtti{( NdiKihlint^ Ik'tctiiUlnnic m S<»cirtl AuUtidttn 

Cottihuim 

Sibitug Pout Rufutom Pain 

NumVr NhirIrt 


oi Pairs Atf^Kriiry olPii-m Kniry of Arc Kiiiry 

nroitwrt m SKhtori m iiHjov 

Siatcrii Kii ,Hl j f»*i IVfl ,3!) i:,CW H2 ,02:i; 07 

firothcf va fihlrr Ifpli t- «* 3I« fJ3 150 — .fci±05 

All pairs 3:n Xii. 0,1 1^52 .32 b 02 320 — .OSi.OI 


iWlirii tfic nliir pairs of iwip<i nre c^chidcil. ibc r’s arc. reipcc lively, .2?^ .dO, .20. 31. 

'll ft3 fOfltcfdr ro rfic pro^uOlc mors (of ihe aaovc correfacions due 

to the fact that ct^Uittn cOTrrrtl ihf« correlatiuii lahlcu more than oner, (the ten 

fditiilirv ol tlurc mlihiiK*! ^a^h). IlfOtft'srr, I hr uror involved id ver/ &lj^.hl und the Cor- 
rection viould itrohalily not change ihr proh.ihlc tirur more ilian ouc tKjiiii in Ihc accoml 
decimal. 

Since there is still some doubt as to what is the best 
method to use in computing intraclass correlations, it was 
decided to present the results for both the age-entry method 
and tlic double-entry method. In the age method, the 
younger of a |)air was placed on the y axis and the older 
on the X axis. In the double-entry method, the older and 
younger of each pair were placed on both axes, thus forming 
a symmetrical table with N equal to the number of entries. 

The random pairs were made up as follows: In tabu- 
lating the (lata, the older sibling was listed in one column 
and the younger in another column, keeping schools, as 
well as sisters, brothers, brothers and sisters, on separate 
lists. To make up the random pairs, one list was inverted; 
th.it is, the first n.ime on one list was paired with the hist 
on the other list, the second name was paired with the one 
next to the last, etc. In ease of an odd number of names, 
the middle pair had to he dropped since tliey were true 
sllilings. This accounts for the difference in number of 
random pairs and In the nuinher of sihiing pairs, Tims 
the randoni |)airs are identical, with rcsjicct to school, sex, 
and age with the sibling pairs. 
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results 

From Table II, it is clearly seen that resemblance of 
siblings in social attitudes can be measured by a corrcla- 
tion coefficient of about .32 and resemblance of random 
pairs can be measured by a coefficient of about 0.00. 

The age-entry and the double-entry methods in the case 
of the sibling pairs give identical results and, therefore, 
it was unnecessary to use the double-entry method in cal- 
culating the correlation coefficients for the random pairs. 
This indicates probably that age (within this narrow range) 
is not a factor in social attitudes. In fact, it was found 
that the mean attitude score of 331 younger siblings was 
3.79 and the mean attitude score of 331 older siblings 
was 3.78. 

The range of attitude scores for this group was from 
2.4 to 4.7. It is possible to obtain scores on this test as 
low as 1.6 (liberal) and as high as 6.4 (conservative). It 
may be that if a group were studied whose age range was 
greater — thus probably making for a greater range in atti- 
tude score — the r obtained between siblings would he higher 
than here reported. The r's, as given, arc all uncorrcctcd, 
It was felt that corrections for attenuation would he unten- 
able considering the size of the correlation coefficients. 

It may be said that with an r of .32, the resemblance 
between siblings amounts to 5 per cent (I — VI — r’) 
while with an r of 0, obtained for random pairs, the re- 
semblance amounts to 0 per cent. Although this difference 
is small, it is, nevertheless, worth while to inquire what 
the cause is of even this small difference. 

INTERPRETATIOK 

It is comparatively easy to argvic that resemblance in 
intelligence between siblings is due mainly to a similar 
heredity and only slightly to a similar environment. Rut 
this is not so in the case of social attitudes. Whatever 
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similarity is found among siblings must be due to a similar 
environment. And since unrelated children in the same 
school who live in the same locality are found to show no 
rcscmblancci then, the resemblance found between siblings 
must be due to certain factors present in the home. It 
is not the purpose <)f this paper to say definitely what 
these factors arc although one can readily think of such 
things as the parents' attitude as reflected in their conver- 
sation, the kinds of magar.incs and books brought into the 
home, the occupation of the father, the family income, etc. 
It is hoped in a future study to control the factors of 
I.Q. and home background (as measured by the Sims test) 
by making up random pairs who have the same I.Q. and 
home background. Sims (10) compared unrelated chil- 
dren matched for home background, age, and school and 
found a correlation between intelligence quotients of about 
.30 instead of the usual correlation of 0.00. He argues, 
therefore, that a common environment produces an r of 
.30 while the addition of a common parentage raises the 
r to about .42 (the r obtained between siblings). 

This is certain, then, that the home is, in general respects, 
more potent in influencing social attitudes than the school. 
This fact becomes still more surprising when the age of 
the subjects of this study is considered. It would seem 
that by the time a person reaches the senior high school, 
his attitude would be more greatly influenced by the school 
than by the home. 

Another question may be raised. Why do sisters show 
a greater resemblance in social attitudes than do brothers? 
Obvious explanations for this greater resemblance are that 
sisters are probably more closely supervised by the home 
and so arc more iiiduenccd by it and also that their experi- 
ences outside the home arc likely to be more alike than 
in the case of brothers. Possibly experiences both outside 
the home and outside the school arc as potent as the com- 
bined influence of die home and the school. Such experi- 
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ences mny be: seeing a movie, meeting an impressive person 
of another race, reading a story. 

The resemblance of siblings in social attitudes is some- 
what less than sibling resemblance in physical traits or in 
intelligence and about the same as resemblance in school 
achievement and deception. But docs not the likeness of 
correlation between attitudes and siblings and intelligence 
and siblings raise questions as to the so-called hereditary 
character of intelligence? Or as in attitudes, deception, 
and school achievement, docs the similarity of correlations 
indicate a social causation of intelligence or suggest the 
necessity for a sociological definition of intelligence? 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Ifi order that thir section o/ I tlH JouRKAL may be of (he greatest 
possible service, its readers are urged fo send at once to the editor of 
this department (ittes—and usher c possible detertplions — of current re- 
search projects now in process in cdncational sociology and also those 
projects in kindred fields of interest to rdticafionaf sociology, Corre- 
spondence upon proposed projects and mefkods will be welcomed, 

l^ESKARCir IN KDU CATION 

The extent of educational research in recent years has 
been very K^cat. There has obviously been a growing ten- 
dency to attempt to make education scientific and to base it 
upon the findings of research. I'lie quality of this research 
has varied, Tlicre is no question, however, but that edu- 
cational rcscarcli in general needs to take stock of itself 
and to make progress in the ilircction of objectivity and of 
applying itself to vital problems. In an article on "Re- 
search and the Schools," Robert A, Davis' has made some 
very pertinent and important observations on this question 
in an attempt to evaluate the needs and metliods of research 
in this field. 

The following paragraph is quoted from Mr. Davis's 
article to indicate the growth and extent of educational 
research. 

In ctlijciition l;»sr yo:^r 4/»5l resenreh stmiics which represent an ex- 
penditure of more ihan $10,0(X),000 in time and money were mndc, In 
addition to university presses, commercial houses, and a large number 
of puhlie .s**)^m>^^r^Ci^rl•h hnrrnu.s whidi piihli.d) lindjngi? of invesriga- 
tions there lira approximately fifteen periodicals in the fields of psy- 
chology, fiodologi', physiology, and niedicfn<* ivhicli puhlisli investigations 
nilatiiig to prnldetns in education. Analysis of such sources from their 
hcgiiiniiig to the present gives a fair inilc.v of the amount and character 
nf resiMrcIi priidiiceil in this country. It is also possible from such 
study to trace accurately the development of tlie scientific movement 
in edmalion. An exaniination of tliirtren periodicals within the field 
of I'd oration, psychology, sociology, and medicine shows more than 
15,1)01) studii's which hear upon eduational problems. As further evi- 
<lrnci* jd this e\ti' a ordinary growth in research new periodicals coiuinue 
to app<'itr- 

•yuriTWnf irr llilufiitiinuil April lOICh 1). fklil If. 

t4l 
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world’s fair research conference 

From June 26 to June 29, 1933, the American Sociolog- 
ical Society cooperated with the Society for Social Research 
in holding a series of morning round tables of research at 
the University of Chicago. The program included reports 
on researches in progress as well as discussions of methods 
and techniques of research. This occasion was of particular 
interest because of the joint meetings of the American 
Sociological Society, the American Statistical Association, 
and Section K of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science which presented a distinguished program 
at the evening meetings. 

The research sessions were organized around the follow- 
ing topics : 

1. Graphic Presentation and Map Making 

2. The Family 

3. Rural Sociology 

4. Crime 

5. Collective Behavior 

6. Minimum Standards of Training in Research Trchniqiirs 

7. Experimental Social Psycholniry 

8. Prediction and Forecasting 

NEW YORK STATE RESEARCH CONFERENCE 

On May 1, 1933, the second annual educational research 
conference was held under the auspices of the Research 
Division (under the directorship of Dr. Warren W. Coxc) 
of the University of the State of New York of the State 
Education Department at Albany. The following program 
was presented under the chairmanship of Dr. George D. 
Strayer, Director, Institute of Educational Research, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

"The Attitudes of Miinicipnl Officials Towards Puhlic Fduc.uiim" 

William P. Capes. Serretarv, Cnnfercnre nf Mavors, Alhanv. N. Y. 

Discussion: R, B. Raup, Teachers Cnllegc, (‘nhimhia ITniver ii", 
New York, N. Y. 

Implications for Education Growing Out nf a Study of Young Criin. 
inals” 
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Wulter N. llja^'cr, Jr., Department o( Correction, Albani*, N, Y. 
Discussion! I'lcJcric M. Thrasher, School of Education, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 

"Economic lessons from the Depression and Their Bearing on Educa- 
tion" 

Sidney Wilcox, Department of Labor, Albany, N. Y. 

Discussion: Harold Clark, Teadicrs College, Columbia University, 
New York, N, Y. 

"Types of Educational Research Which are Needed to Meet Present 
Problems" 

Paul J. Kruse, Cornell University, Ithaca, N, Y. 

Discussion: Harry P, Smith, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N, Y. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY RESEARCH 

The National Recreational Association* has released a 
list and brief description of thirty-seven studies in juvenile 
delinquency. These researches represent a section from the 
compilation of research projects in recreation and physical 
education made by the Recreation Department of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 

The studies deal with a wide variety of subjects. Some 
of these arc the effects of motion pictures on delinquency, 
runaway boys, crime prevention through education, the rela- 
tion of spare time to delinquency, and neighborhood and 
family influences in the deduction of juvenile delinquency. 


>315 Fourdi Ni w Vi'ik Ciiy, nulfeiin 2H53. 
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Industry and Society, by Arthur James Todd. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 626+xiv pages. 

For those who arc seeking to undcrstanil iin<l appraise motlcrn indus- 
trialism from the point of view of fact rather than theory, tlxis book 
will be of inestimable value. It is divided into five major parts: first, 
the detailed indictment of modem industrialism by various types of 
critics; second, a brief review of the sodo- historical wpecta of the 
machine age; third, a review of the Impact of indmlrialiam upon the 
Far East to determine whether certain atigmata of capitalistic machine 
industry are inherently necessary; fourth, a detailed study of such social 
problems as wages, insecurity, and health in their relation to induiiry; 
fifth, proposed antidotes and remedies for its alleged ‘‘evils ” 

^ History of the Economic Irislitutions of Modern Europe, 
by Frederick L, Nussdaum* New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Company, 1933, 448 pages. 

In this book Professor Nusabaum makes a most notable contribution 
to the study of economic history* For the first time wt have presented 
to us not the cut-and>dried material which haa always dismayed teach- 
ers of economic history, but rather fresh and invigorating ideas which 
attempt to subject European economic development to a rca-ioncd 
analysis. The book itself is divided into four parts: Precapilallstic 
Economy, The Foundations of Modern Capitalism, Early Capitalism, 
and Capitalism Dominant* 

What Professor Nusabaum has tried to do is to provide (or tl\c 
student on introduction to Werner Sombart^s Dcr Moderrte Kaffitat- 
hmuf which unfortunately has not as yet been translated into English. 
The author follows Sombart closely and intelligently, thus providing a 
text which should prove a Godsend to teachers who have been search' 
ing for the right book. 

Collective Bargaining in Chicago, 1929-1930, A Study of 
the Economic Significance of the Industrial location 
of Tfade-Unionisrn, by C. Lawrence Christenson. 
No, 27, Social Science Studies. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933, 396 pages. 

Part of the author's work ivas to get the figure* with which to 
locate in what industries unions were relatively slrong. Hr has n 
chapter on each of the main industry groups. For earh industry Ur 
notes the factors which make for or ag<ainst iinino simigtli and nUo 
analyzes the current collective agreement ’^I'he rhaplcrs are fillnl with 
detail, interesting to the student The conclusion perhaps contains 
nothing startlingly new, but reminds us again that the factory is after 
all not the place to look for the American unionist. 
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Emergency IP'ork Relief, by J. C, Colcord, William 
C. Koplovit2, and Russell H. Kurtz. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1932, 286 pages. 

This volume describes the programs oi emergency work relief — 
“relief given in return for work performed” — as carried out in 26 
Amcican communities during 1930T931 and makes suggestions for set- 
ting up an effective work-relief program* The survey was made by 
the chun'ty-organixarion department of the Russell Sage Foundation 
at the request of former President HoovcFs Organijtatvon for Unem- 
ployment Relief. 

Forced Labor iu the United States, by Waltfk Wilson. 
New York: International Publishers Company, 1933, 
192 pages. 

Defining forced labor as "work that is done by a worker in the absence 
of a 'free contract' between himself and his employer,” Mr. Wilson 
discusses in a very interesting manner the various types of forced labor 
found nt the present time in the United States. Among the subjects 
treated are convict labor, the chain gang, and peonage, Much has 
been written recently about these but Mr. Wilson has done a worth- 
while job in gathering the various scattered ro.itcrlnls. 

Women it! ihe Twentieth Century, by Sopiionisha P. 
Breckinridge. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1933, 364 pages. 

T’hi.s monograph Is a rather cxtcn.sive cLiborntlon of the material 
comprised in Volume I, Chapter XIV, of Recent Social Trcn(h» which 
was prepared hy the same author. The volume is divided into three 
parts: Part I, Women's Use of Sparc Time; Part II, Women and 
Gainful Kmploymnit; Part 111, Women smd Government. The entire 
pnhlkailnn is readable, informative, and an excellent source of infor- 
matmn on nil the topics included. From no other single source would 
it hr pnssihle to secure such adequate informjition. 

huinigration, by Lawrence G. Brown. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1933, 388 pages. 

Seeks 1(1 determine the extent to which, in the process of adjustment 
to the American sneiid culture, the immigrant’s cultural heritage 
helps or liindcTs, A study of the processes of the acljustnient of racial 
miiioritfcs' t(i a niothTn, (’ornplex civil The author assumes two 
phases basic to this process <tf adjiistinent ; namely, tlm social natiirn 
of lli(‘ immigrant and the social situation to which adjuslmrat must be 
made. In the development of these phases of the problem of immigrant 
adjustment the author discusses in the first part of the l>ook “immigra- 
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tioit atid human nature** and m the second **thc periodB o^ immigration 
and the types of immigrants indicating the peculiar problem of adjust- 
ment which each group faces/' 

Slums, Large-Scale Uousing and DecemraUzation, bjr 
President's Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. Washington, D, C., 1932, 245 pages. 

This volume ifi easily one of the best of the series of reports issued 
by the President's Conference on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship. After a graphic description of housing conditions in slum arras, 
the report discusses the need for remedying these conditions, poiniinR 
out the incidence of the damages caused by slums and blighted areas. 
There is a very useful discussion of the problems involved in getting 
rid of such districts, as well as a comprehensive irralment of the various 
aspects of large-scale operations together wiih a brief statement on 
the condition of different model housing projects already in operation. 

Farm and FiUage Housing, by Prcsiilcnt's Conference on 
Home Buildini? and Home Ownership, Wasliin^ton, 
D. C., 1932, 293 pages. 

Most people thinic of a housing proldcm a«; primarily an urban one. 
It comes ns somewhat of a surprhe, then to learn that "in grneral, the 
farmhouse has lagged behind the city house in the rssrntiah o( sanita- 
tion, convenience, and comfort/* Having made a comprehensive survey 
of the physical conditions of rural housing, the relation of such hous- 
ing to health, the questions of financing and insurance, and the cost 
of the dwellings, the Committee on Farm and Village I lousing comes 
to the conclusion that the major causes of the lower standard of rural 
housing arc "long-established home habits and a good deal of mental 
inertia/* It points out that education and research arc essential (or 
a solution of the problem and lays down the bcginiunp;s of n remedial 
program, 

Negro Housing j by President's Conference on ITnnnc Build- 
inor and Home Ownership. Washington, D, C., 1932, 
282 pages. 

The literature on the subject of Negro housing is amn/.ingly !^oant. 
The report of the President's Conference, then, comes ns « most 
welcome addition to the literature in the field. In the completrnrss n( 
its survey and in the thoroughness of IH analysis it has no peers 
among the books on Negro housing. In view of the conditions p(Ut raved 
the recommendations appeared strangely timid. However, it should hr 
remembered that the composition of the committee would have ren- 
dered Impossible agreement on a more comprehensive program for 
reform. 
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EDITORIAL 

The third special issue of The Journal for the present 
year is devoted to Negro education, with special emphasis 
upon the work of Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute and its contribution to the education of colored young 
men and women of the South. 

The offering of this material to the readers of The 
Journal needs no explanation, because we have in the 
example of Tuskegee one of the great contributions to 
applied sociology, for this institution has been, for the past 
half century, making Its outstanding contribution to an 
important phase of social adjustment through education to 
which the new science of educational sociology is devoting 
itself. 

The presentation of the principles and practices of 
Tuskegee has been selected for this special issue because 
this institution presents one of the best, if not the best, 
examples of education conceived in the light of social needs, 
both among the white and colored schools of the country. 
This statement is not meant to imply that other institutions 
for the education of the Negro are not doing distinctive 
work in their particular fields, for the work of any one 
might serve to ilhistratc the transformation that is taking 
place in the social conditions of the South through the work 
of the various Negro colleges and secondary schools. Tus- 
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kcgee, however, represents this movement more adequately 
than any, and we are giving einpliasis to its work for that 
reason. 

The articles that arc presented in this issue give a com- 
plete picture of certain aspects of Negro education, an 
education designed to raise the cultural levels of a group 
by equipping them with the facilities for making effective 
contributions to American social life and culture. The 
distinctive point about Tuskegee is that while devoting 
itself to the improvement of the educational, social, ad- 
tural, and economic status of the race, it has at the same 
time made its contribution to a new theory of education. 
It has practically demonstrated the value of an educational 
program conceived and carried out witli a fundamental 
notion of learning to do and to live. That is, after all, the 
only important function of education in a democracy. 
WKilc theorists have been arriving at this conclusion, Tus- 
kegee has been living it. 



THE SCOPE AND AIM OF TUSKEGEE 
INSTITUTE 

Robert R. Moton 

Principal, Tuskcgcc Institute 

In 1881 the State Legislature of Alabama authorized 
the setting aside of $2,000 to be used for teachers’ salaries 
in establishing a “normal school for the training of colored 
teachers” v\t 'L\\skegee. Hetrce the “Normal” 'm the name 
“Tuskcgcc Normal and Industrial Institute.” But there 
were neither buildings nor grounds; the man placed at the 
head of the school would have to find these for himself. 
It was this situation that gave to Booker T. Washington, 
recommended by General Armstrong, principal of Hamp- 
ton Institute in Virginia, his opportunity. How well he 
used it all the world now knows. 

At Hampton Institute the founder of Tuskegee had seen 
the working out of a plan whereby emancipated slaves were 
being made self-supporting, intelligent citizens, and leaders 
of their own people on the pathway of progress. As one 
of the emancipated slaves and as a raw youth from the salt 
furnaces of West Virginia, lie had been transformed under 
the guidance of the principal of Hampton Institute, Gen- 
eral Samuel Chapman Armstrong, who had been a leader 
of Negro troops in the Civil War and was the son of mis- 
sionary parents in the Hawaiian Islands, The missionaries 
there had successfully employed manual arts in the process 
of training the sons of native chieftains and leaders towards 
the ways and standards of the white man’s civilization. 
What Booker Washington saw and learned at Hampton 
he put into practice in his own way at Tuskegee; and the 
methods then developed have, in principle, been continu- 
ously employed since that time. 

Beginning in a modest little Methodist church on the 
outskirts of the town, this resourceful leader had, by the 
second year, secured some fifty or more acres of ground 
and had erected two small frame buildings as the nucleus 
of his educational plant. At once he was faced with two 
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problems. One was tlie task of erecting his plant. The 
other was the task of supporting his students, who, though 
eager for education, were without the means to provide 
support for themselves. He turned to the public for the 
funds necessary to carry on his work and to secure materials 
and tools. To help earn support for themselves, he put 
his students to work clearing grounds, erecting buildings, 
raising foodstuffs, and performing all the sendees con- 
nected with the operation of the school; and tints the word 
“Industrial” was put into the name of the school, which at 
first was simply known as the “Tuskegec State Normal 
School.” 

As set forth- more fully in other articles in the present 
issue of Tiik JOURNAL, the founder of Tuskegee Institute 
believed in, and taught, the dipity of labor. Booker T. 
Washington realized that this was what the people in the 
South among whom he came to work needed; and he set 
out in a systematic manner to meet this need. His thought 
was that this doctrine would not only be of value to the 
Negro group economically, but also would relate itself to 
the life of all the people in such a manner that its infiucnce 
would be felt by black and white alike. 

The purpose was that Tuskcgec's graduates should go 
out into the world and make a place for themselves as use- 
ful, reliable, competent citizens. It was the spirit of the 
founder of the school and has become fundamental in the 
outlook of the school that education should make a man 
or a woman both competent and resourceful, thus capable 
of finding or creating a place for himself. 

Keeping this thought in mind the object of Tuskegec 
Institute through the years has been, primarily, to jiro- 
mote the economic interests of Negroes with the social 
Implications that naturally follow. 

At the time Tuskegec was founded the economic interest 
of the Negro could best be served by training him to meet 
the needs of an almost entirely rural and domestic economy. 
One of the chief aims of Tuskegee became the encouraging 
of home and land ownership and the development of farms. 
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Scope attd Aim of Tttskegee hislitiite 

Tuskcgce endeavored to train the Negro to be an agricul- 
turist rather than a planter. That is, even back in those 
early days, the value of diversified crops as against the 
one staple crop, generally cotton, was stressed, The Negro 
was taught the necessity of raising his own Jive stock and 
poultry, of producing his own dairy products, and of hav- 
ing his own vegetable garden. This was not only a school 
program but one to be used in the development of adja- 
cent communities and of Negroes throughout the South. 

Tuskegee also aimed in this early period to train stu- 
dents to be, and to teach others to be, skilled tradesmen 
or artisans. This instruction was largely designed to the 
end that the Negro could build and keep in repair his home, 
his farmlionscs, and his tools. It was designed also to 
enable him to become a journeyman or an independent 
worker in some trade. Although Negroes trained at Tus- 
kegee were entering the coal and iron developments in 
Chattanooga and Birmingham shortly after the school was 
established, the general call of the Negro to industry had 
not yet come. It was, at that time, therefore, not urgent 
that he be trained specifically for more highly organixed 
industry. 

Tuskegee continues to emphasize the possibilities of the 
Negro in agriculture. Its agricultural program today is 
endeavoring to meet the new needs of the Negro farmer 
just as the program of the first thirty years of the school's 
life endeavored to meet the needs existing then. Our 
program of agricultural instruction is more fully discussed 
in another article, but we may state here that along with 
our efforts to keep up with the scientific developments in 
agriculture, and the adaptation of machinery to agricultural 
uses, we arc also aware of the Increasing importance of 
the larger view of the economics of agriailture. 

While wc view agriculture as a basic occupation of the 
Negro, wc also realize that the Negro must continue to 
make progress in industry if he is to have a balanced eco- 
nomic life. 

In adhering to the objective of promoting the economic 
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interests of the Negro, Tuskegee endeavors to keep keenly 
alive to the changes that take place in the conditions under 
which the Negro lives and his relation to American society 
at any given time. Consequently, one of Tuskcgcc’s iminc« 
diatc objectives is to prepare the Negro to fill a larger 
place in the industrial life of America. The period of the 
World War brought the call of industry tf> the Negro. 
The airve showing tlic march of tlie Negro into industry 
went up sharply in 1917. Many persons trained at Tus- 
kegec or taught by persons trained there made highly satis- 
factory adjustments in what was for them the new field of 
mass production. 

There was, however, an apparent need of the develop- 
ment of a program of training more closely related to the 
conditions of modern industry. The enlarged occupa- 
tional opportunities for the Negro, his migrations into dif- 
ferent sections of the United States, labor conditions 
peculiar to different sections and industries have made it 
necessary for Tuskegee to recast, to some extent, its voca- 
tional program, 

Tuskegee is striving, therefore, to develop a trades pro- 
gram that has a definite correlation with the needs and 
demands of the Negro in industry. This requires a wider 
and more varied program of vocational guidance and coun- 
seling. We arc assisting in efforts to establish a more com- 
plete rapport between industry and labor on tlic one hand, 
and the technically trained and skilled Negro workman on 
the other. It is important for organized industry to see 
in the Negro race a reservoir from which can come rom- 
petent skilled laborers and trained technicians, Tt is neces- 
sary for the Negro to make himself more available and 
acceptable to industry. This problem of the rohuioo of 
the Negro to industry is one of the pressing phases of tlie 
Negro's economic Interest, and it is the aim of Tuskegee 
to aid in its solution. 

Another way in which Tuskegee aims to promote the 
economic interest of the Negro is to work directly with 
the people on their farms and in their various communities. 



Scope and /Urn of Tuskegee Inslitufe IS 5 

Early in the history of the institution a program was set 
up for carrying the methods and standards of the school 
into the neighboring communities where life was in many 
instances on a pathetically low plane, as was apparent in 
the young people who came to the school. The one-room 
log cabin was typical of the condition in which the vast 
majority of Negroes lived when Tuskegee began its work. 
To add rooms to that cabin, to change its interior, to plant 
a garden beside it, to put flowers in the yard in front of it, 
to increase and vary its food supply, to enlarge and sweeten 
all the life about it became a definite aim of the founder. 
Thus originated the several extension activities of the 
school, including in particular the agricultural demonstra- 
tion work and the rural-sdiool improvement work. 

He conceived the local school as a most important agency 
through which to promote efforts for community improve- 
ment. Such a school with lengthened term, a modern up- 
to-date school building, and a well-trained teacher provided 
a place from which an effective appeal for community bet- 
terment could be made. With the school building as an 
example, a campaign for better homes and improvement 
in health and sanitation and in moral and religious condi- 
tions could be made with highly desirable results. 

No less important than the objective already discussed 
is the work of promoting good will and cooperation between 
the two races in the South. There Is no one who seriously 
questions Tuskegee’s zeal in behalf of the Negro. Its 
methods at first did not have the universal approval of the 
members of the race that it was designed to serve; but 
all men recognize the school as having played a leading 
part in the advancement of the Negro. At the same time 
the school has been no less interested in using every legiti- 
mate means to awaken the consciousness of the white race 
to the needs of black people, and to awaken their con- 
sciences to the justice of the Negro’s claims to .a larger 
measure of consideration in all matters of economic, civic, 
social, and political welfare. What has been accomplished 
along this line of better race relations has greatly facilit.nted 
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the work of the school in promoting the economic interests 
of the Negro. In fact, it would not be an overstatement 
to say that this promotion would have been greatly retarded 
without the understanding and good will between the races 
thus fostered and nurtured throughout the years. 

Tuskegee Institute has been In the past and continues to 
be, as much as anything else, a tangible demonstration of 
the Negro's capacity to do what other people do and to 
express his own life without the restrictions and restraints 
imposed upon him In communities and organizations con- 
trolled and directed by white people. Tuskegee Institute 
is thus, in still another sense, more than the conventional 
school. It is a community of some 3,000 persons in which 
Negroes serve where every phase of its life is concerned. 
It manages its own savings bank and post ofHcc; it operates 
its own water system, its power plant, and its 1,000-acre 
farm. The entire community is in the hands of qualified 
and experienced members of the Negro race. 

Tuskegee Institute is still in the making. It is still grow- 
ing both as a result of the ideas incorporated in its estab- 
lishment and because of the development of the race that 
it serves. To continue that service it must ever endeavor 
to keep step with the changing times. With the passing 
of years nothing has altered the spirit of the institution 
placed there by the founder; but its methods and policy, 
from time to time, have been altered to meet new needs. 

If the school can continue to develop its students to 
become economically competent and serviceable and can 
bring to the Negro race a larger measure of opportunity 
in American life and a higher place in the recognition of 
all men; and if, at the same time, it can assist in demon- 
strating to the nation and the world that two races how- 
ever different can live side by side in mvttual respect and 
consideration so that the interests of each will he conserved, 
then it shall have fulfilled the objectives so ardently worked 
for by Booker T. Washington. 



THE RELATION OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE TO 
EDUCATION IN THE LOWER SOUTH 
AlPHONSU HliNlNGBURG 

Director, Academic Department (High School), Tuskegee Institute 

Wlicii the Negro emerged from slavery it was recognized 
that education would be one of the principal means of his 
uplift. There had not been before this time anywhere in 
the world a large-scale attempt to educate Negroes. Much 
doubt and skepticism was expressed as to whether this 
could be done; some even said that the Negro did not have 
the requisite brain capacity. Despite these doubts and fears, 
however, his education on a large scale was begun. 

This attempted mass education of the Negro created a 
great demand for teachers and accounted to a large extent 
for the many normal schools and colleges established for 
Negroes throughout the South, It is worthy of note that 
these schools were strategically placed from Virginia to 
Texas. Their accessibility enabled students to complete a 
normal or college course without leaving the South. This 
was a very important factor In promoting the progress of 
the group. Tuskegee Institute, situated in the heart of the 
black belt, was one of these strategically placed schools. 

The ten-year period preceding the coming of Booker T. 
Washington to Tuskegee was one that marked much edu- 
cational activity in Alabama. The trend of public opinion 
was in favor of an extended system of public education. 
"In 1871 . . . the University of Alabama had been re- 
opened; in 1872 the State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College in Auburn was founded; in 1873 . . . the first 
State Normal College for Whites was opened at Florence, 
and in the same year the first State Normal and Industrial 
School for Negroes, near riuntsvlllc, now known as the 
Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College at Normal 
in the extreme north of the State, was founded: while in 
1876-7 the State Legislature provided for a State system 
of public education with a State Superintendent. ... In 
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the year 1880, just prior to the founding of Tuskegee 
Institute, 72,007 Negroes, averaging 50,184 daily, were in 
1,512 public schools, albeit the average school term was 
only 67 days and the total appropriation for all public 
schools in the State both white and colored was only $397,- 
465, or much less than the budget of Tuskegee alone last 
year.”^ Although this annual appropriation seems to us 
today pitiably small, we sec in the activities of this period 
the beginning of a new attitude towards public education. 

Those who have studied the matter of the distribution 
of public-school funds in the South know tliat such monies 
arc not always distributed on the basis of population. It 
seems something of a travesty, too, tliat the poorest section 
of our country should, through its own conception of social 
necessity, be shouldered with a dual system of schools; for 
the South, instead of having simply a school population, 
has in reality two such populations; one black and one 
white, With these two facts in mind, wc can more easily 
understand the following statement taken from a speech 
made by Booker T. Washington before the National Kdu- 
cational Association in 1884; "Schoolhouses are needed in 
every township and county. The present wrecks of log 
cabins and bush harbors, where many of the schools arc 
now taught, must be replaced by comfortable, decent houses. 
In many of the schoolhouses rails are used for scats, and 
often the fire is on the outside of the house, while teachers 
and scholars are on the inside. Add to this a teacher who 
can scarcely write his name, and who is as weak mentally 
as morally, and you then have but a faint idea of the edu- 
cational condition of many parts of the South.’’® 

The establishing of Tuskegee Institute indicated that 
the people of Alabama — white and Negro — had become 
conscious of the need for improving the pulfiic schools. 
There was In the little town of Tuskegee a Negro, I.owis 
Adams, who was a remarkable combination of vision and 

■'■“S'l'i!'* tnililuti Iht r,Til 50 VfBM ITnski-Rff. Ain : TiinkfRefi 
Imiitiilc Presa, 1D31), puHc 0. a is n 

»E Pavldson Waa1dnpTo^,5^^c;#f^S/>^f^AMt)//7lw^ T. Waihintton (Clanl^n Cily, N. Y.: 
Doubledayt. Doran And Company, fnc- 1932), pnjjc tl. 
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common sense. He was highly regarded by every one, white 
and black, in the community. It was he who first urged 
the establisliment in the town of a normal school for his 
race. He had never had a day's formal schooling, but he 
could read and write and had learned three trades : tin- 
smithing, shocmaking, and harness making. With the sup- 
port of white friends he got the State Legislature of Ala- 
bama to appropriate $2,000 “to establish at Tuskegee a 
normal school for colored teachers." 

Now came the problem of selecting a man to become the 
head of this new institution. Application was made to 
General Armstrong, principal of Hampton Institute in 
Virginia, who recommended Booker T. Washington. This 
young Hampton graduate, full of eagerness for his new 
work, found in the town of Tuskegee, in addition to Lewis 
Adams, a white population which was not averse to having 
a school for the training of Negro teachers within its 
confines. To these more or less intangible but none the 
less real assets may be added one dilapidated church which 
the new principal might use as a school. 

That opening day was one of great interest to all con- 
cerned. Some of the students were much older than the 
new teacher, while several were still in their teens. In the 
few hooks available both Latin and Greek were represented. 
With these students, and in this church into which “some 
rain mu.st fall,” were initiated, for Negroes and for Amer- 
ica, new ideas in normal and industrial training. 

The possession of a Greek grammar in such an environ- 
ment was little short of tragic. Its owner was ready to 
make preparations for a plunge into Greek mythology, but 
was entirely unacquainted with a toothbrush. It must be 
explained, however, that these first students, that is, those 
who had already seen service as teachers, were pursuing 
education as they had seen it pursued by others. In the 
schools for whites I^atin and Greek were taught; so it was 
only natural that these iine'iidcc] Negroes should have made 
the same mistakes as did their white contemporaries, who 
in this Instance were equally unfortunate. 
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From the first day, the old order was scrapped hy the 
"new teacher." The line arts were put to rout hy elemental 
essentials: the proper application of soap and whitewash 
were more important than the study of diction. It soon 
became evident that here was a man rcadv to train people 
to meet the conditions in which they found themselves, 
rather than to follow blindly the traditions of former cen- 
turies. Bravely he engaged in the monumental tusk of 
proving to former slaves and to their children that honest 
work is ever honorable) this, too, in a section in which 
the whites also looked down upon work in haughty disdain. 

It must be explained here that the pernicious system of 
slavery had caused many Southerners to look with con- 
tempt upon all forms of manual labor. The population 
could, as late as 1880 and even today, be roughly divided 
Into three classes: ( 1 ) owners of plantations (former slave- 
holders and their heirs) , (2) "poor whites," (3) Negroes. 
The great plantation owners had founded a tradition of 
leisure and culture upon slave labor; the "poor whites," 
seeking for some basis of superiority, often shunned all 
work as being the province of blacks only; while the descen- 
dants of slaves were eager to break away from the stigma 
of labor. Thus it developed that in the twenty-year period 
following the Emancipation Proclamation the South had 
arrayed itself against the one thing needed — work. It be- 
came Mr. Washington’s problem, then, to convince think- 
ing people of the North and South that a program of indus- 
try would mean the salvation of the Negro, and to convince 
the Negro that he could not divorce himself from toil. 

As late as 1916, when 1, myself, was planning to enter 
Tuskegee Institute, I met with one of the arguments which 
Booker T. Washington must have faced many times. My 
father was a fairly successful contractor, although his school 
work had not extended heyomi the third grade. When t 
approached him relative to my leaving he said, "Why think 
of going to school to learn to work?" Ills attitude was 
one of sympathy where education for surgery or medicine 
was concerned; but not in the case of industrial arts. 
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Mr. William Gregory, a member of the first class at 
Tuskcgce Institute, was disappointed when he learned that 
all students had to work. In those early days, many par- 
ents who talked about the “college” did not want their 
children to work at all. In fact, they believed that one 
obtained an education in order not to have to perform 
manual labor. The following statement is taken from the 
Tuskegee Institute catalogue for 1881-1882: '‘All appli- 
cants, before admission, must be fourteen years of age and 
must pledge themselves to teach two years in the public 
schools of this State after they have become qualified, but 
they are not expected to teach without compensation; they 
must also furnish satisfactory proof of good moral char- 
acter.** To this we should like to add a paragraph from 
the catalogue of 1932-1933: “Tuskegee Institute has for 
its central objective the training of young men and women 
for service and usefulness. Its vocational program pro- 
vides for Instruction and guidance that will enable gradu- 
ates to meet effectively the economic and educational 
problems of present-day community life.** 

It was in these directions, as pointed out, that Tuskegee 
Institute exerted a great influence on education In the lower 
South. It taught Negroes, as is indicated elsewhere, the 
importance of training the hand as well as the head; it 
taught them the dignity of labor. 

The graduates and former students of the institution 
have been potent factors in spreading the Tuskegee idea 
throughout the whole South. The importance of their 
work has been described in another article in this series. 
It is fitting, however, to point out here that they have 
established some eighteen offshoots of Tuskegee Institute 
in various sections of the South. The more important are : 

Mount Meigs Institute (Montgomery County Training School), 
WaiiRh, Alabnmn 

Snow Hill Normal and IniUistritil Institute, Snow Hill, Alabama 
Robert Hungerford Inchistrinl School, Eatonvillc, Florida 
Utica Normal and Industrial Institute, Utica, Mississippi 
VoorJices Industrial School, Denmarlc, South Carolina 
North Louisiana Agricultural and Industrial Institute, Grambling, 
Louisiana 
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One of the direct results of the Tuskegee idea of educa- 
tion was its effect upon the better class of wliitcs as related 
to their opinions about the Ncjgro. Their eyes were slowly 
opened to the fact that community progress tlepcnJed on 
the advancement of the Negroes as well as of the whites. 
This new feeling was manifested in two ways: a larger 
support of Tuskegee Institute and more attention to inv 
proving public schools for Negroes. 'I'he great influence 
of the Jeanes and Slater Foumlations atui the Julius Rrtsen* 
wald Fund in this connection arc elsewhere described. 

It is true without doubt that Tuskegee Institute has 
exerted an influence on the education of the whites of the 
South. It is also true that it is difficult to measure this 
influence, One example, however, is tlie iniprovenicnt of 
rural schools for Negroes through the Roscnwald School 
House Building Campaign. This movement for improving 
Negro schools caused the erection of new and better school 
buildings for rural whites. The Tuskegee idea of educa- 
tion has helped to popularixc industrial and vocational 
training in the South. This has resulted in larger pro- 
visions 'being made in the public schools and in other ways 
for the industrial and vocational training of white pupils in 
cities and towns as well as in the rural districts. Looking 
thus historically at the relation of Tuskegee Institute to 
education In the lower South, it is apparent that the school 
has done more than share with other institutions the meet- 
ing of educational needs as then currently understood. The 
penetrating understanding of those needs by Booker T. 
Washington and the methods he instituted to meet them 
developed a type of education which was a distinctive con- 
tribution to both educational theory and practice. Tl\c 
methods of Booker T. Washington vitalized education for 
Negroes, but hardly less for whites, by Unking it to haste 
and fundamental needs. This has reflected itself in the 
Inclusion, generally, of vocational training in tlic program 
of formal education. 



DOES NEGRO EDUCATION PAY? 

William A. Clark 

Head, Department ot Education, Tuskegee Institute 

The South, ever since the emancipation of its slaves, has 
been raising the question: Does it pay to educate the 
Negro? Why is this question continually raised about the 
Negro? Wc never hear it raised about the education of 
white people. Visitors to white schools would not think 
of asking, “Ilow many of your graduates are in jail?” It 
would he absurd to discuss “Does Negro education pay?” 
were it not for the fact that this question is one that is 
ever being asked. It must ever be answered. 

During slavery the policy was to prohibit Negroes from 
acquiring even tbe rudiments of an education. This was 
based on tiie experience that ignorant slaves were the most 
docile. There was a definite fear of educated Negroes 
which had grown out of the uprisings during slavery led by 
slaves who had received some education. The South not 
only found it inexpedient to permit the education of the 
slaves, but also felt impelled to propagandize against such 
a practice. It was taught in this connection that the Negro 
in every way was inferior to other races. 

When the Negroes were freed, the South was skeptical 
of the ability of the recently emancipated slaves to take 
on citizenship responsibilities and orderly habits. The 
freed men were on trial. The question was raised whether 
under freedom they would deteriorate physically and mor- 
ally. The publication in 1896 of Hoffman’s Race Traits 
and Tendencies of the American Negro appeared to sub- 
stantiate this view. 

Always in everything, a Negro w.as required to prove 
himself. If he represented himself as a mechanic he had 
to prove himself not only to he a good mechanic but a 
bcttcr-than-usual mechanic. He was required to stand far 
above the licrd in order to be observed or recognized. 
Then, if employed, he usually worked for much less than 
the average white man in the occupation. 

So it was with the race. It was always on trial in everv 
phase of endeavor and in every human interest. This doubt 
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of ability cast an eternal shadow to darken and obstruct 
the path of the Negro to complete freedom of develop- 
ment. Only a few years ago this general doubt was ex- 
pressed by a governor of a Southern State in an address 
to a graduating class of a Negro school. He said, "You 
represent a group which yet must prove itself in every way. 
The white man has already shown his ability through cen- 
turies of progressive development. Your group must prove 
that it merits the rights of citizenship." This same view 
has been held and expressed by other white leaders in the 
South. 

It was more or less general in discussions of the problem 
of the education of the Negro to demand proof that this 
education paid, and, if so, how it paid. There was a 
demand for proof that education made the Negro a better 
and a more serviceable citizen. It was the task of Tus- 
kegee and other schools for Negroes to show that it did 
pay to educate them. 

The question of values in Negro education has been 
raised largely because of the dearth of accurate data upon 
which to base estimates of values. Most of the answers 
were based upon empirical judgments, fears, and doubts. 
In recent years some reliable studies have been made of 
the Negro's mental and physical capabilities. 

But much more remains to be done along these lines. 
The data now available from these studies tend to establish: 

1. The capacity of the Negro to acquire knowledge and skill equal 
to that of other races 

2. Improvement in the physical status of the race (morality atid 
morbidity rates arc being lowered) 

3. Economic competency, the ability to produce goods and .acquire 
property 

It is ulong these lines of human interests that education has 
played such a large part in the progress of the Negro in 
America* 

Any scheme of educational values is subject to the limi- 
tation of variability. They are not constant but vary with 
social change. No estimate of educational values should 
live On after it has met the exigencies of the period. When 
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conditions change and new knowledge is developed, new 
values appear. Fears and doubts should not be allowed 
to hide them from view. The Negro by what he has ac- 
complished shows that the old estimates of educational 
values as far as he is concerned have been proved to be 
Incorrect. 

Doubt of the Negroes ability^ however^ persisted. This 
accounted in part for the disparity between educational 
standards set for whites and those set for Negroes. There 
developed a general practice on the part of the South to 
set the educational standards for Negroes lower than those 
set for whites. This was true in all phases of the educa- 
tional program, such as thoroughness of instruction, in 
training and pay of teachers, in providing buildings and 
equipment, and in supervision, attendance, and length of 
term. 

In the larger city systems, standards arc much higher 
for Negroes than in the country districts. But even in 
these centers the proportionate differences in the levels of 
provisions for the two groups arc about the same as in the 
rural areas. In many country districts it cannot be said 
that the Negro is being provided educational opportunity. 
In appropriations and expenditures for education in the 
lower South the amount is always proportionately lower 
for Negro schools than for white schools, no matter how 
much money is available. In terms of averages, financial 
support of the dual system is maintained on about an 
eighty to twenty basis. That is, about twenty per cent of 
the available funds are expended on schools for Negroes 
and eighty per cent on schools for whites. Whether the 
expenditures are of hundreds of thousands of dollars or of 
millions of dollars this proportionate division generally 
holds, Of course, where the greater amounts arc expended 
the twenty per cent will provide better facilities than where 
the amounts arc smaller. In either case the proportionate 
division provides educational opportunities for Negro chil- 
dren about one fifth as good as it provides for white chil- 
dren. In this connection, however, it is of importance to 
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note that Negroes are demanding and working for stand- 
ards equal to those set up for the white race. Their efforts 
arc not wholly without success. The outlook in Negro 
education is not as dark as it has been in the past. 

Tuskegee Institute and other educational institutions have 
proved that the education of the Negro pays. With the 
development of Tuskegee Institute, its students and gradu- 
ates went out into all parts of tlic South practising and 
preaching the Tuskegee program of education. They gave 
the white leaders an opportunity to see at first hand the 
practical value of educating the Negro. 

When the Tuskegee-trained person came into a com- 
munity he was able to do something, usually with more 
skill than was common to the community. He could work 
with his hands and produce things people wanted. He 
could brighten up his residence, beautify his surroundings, 
and more, he could teach others to do those things. 

The most influential work of Tuskegee graduates has 
been in the field of teaching. In many communities they 
were faced with the fact that the local officials were but 
little concerned with providing schools for Negro children. 
Still another, and even more difficult, problem for them was 
the indifference of the Negroes themselves in tliese com- 
munities towards the education of their children. These 
teachers met their task by launching a program of encour- 
aging Negroes to support their own schools and to appre- 
ciate the value of attending school. They busied them- 
selves with raising money to build and support schools and 
in convincing boards of education that Negro schools should 
receive more attention and support. Schools of the Tus- 
kegee type were established in a number of communities 
and thrived as a result of this individual initiative. These 
efforts served as initial steps in convincing the South that 
educating the Negro pave worthy returns. 

These disciples of the Tuskegee program led in teach- 
ing the practical industries and general knowledge which 
enabled people to have a better understanding of the prob- 
lems of living. Their instruction extended beyond the 
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school. They were found visiting the homes in their com- 
munities and instructing in home management, child care, 
and matters of dress. Wherever they went they became 
general community workers and led their people in improv- 
ing all phases of community life. 

These trained Negroes helped their race to become more 
prosperous. Of course, this increased prosperity was re- 
flected in the pockets of the white merchants, planters, and 
professional people. Economic improvement has been a 
most convincing evidence of the value of educating the 
Negro. During the course of an address, the superin- 
tendent of education in a Southern State ventured the opin- 
ion that if the State could succeed in raising the average 
educational level of all its Negro citizens to just the fifth 
grade, the business in the State would be doubled. It is 
probably a correct opinion, for the more people know the 
more they want, the more they produce and consume. 

A survey of tlie work of those who had received their 
training at Tuskegee Institute, made just prior to the World 
War, revealed that their earning capacity had increased 
enormously as a result of their training, The earnings of 
most students on entering the school at that time ranged 
from to $15.00 per month. With one to four years 

of training at Tuskegee the range of their earnings was 
changed from .$1.50 to $5.00 per clay. It must also be 
borne in mind that most students entering the school at that 
time were mature. In 1912 the average income of Negroes 
in the South was $100.00 per year. The Income of those 
who had I)ccn trained at Tuskegee averaged $700.00 per 
year, an income seven times as great as that of the un- 
educated. This increased earning power was possessed by 
persons who, in addition, had acquired better habits of 
living, character, and citizenship. With more productive 
power tlie trained Negro had more to contribute in a moral, 
social, and economic way to tlic development of the South. 

Numerous vohmtary testimonials have come to Tuskegee 
Institute regarding the value of its graduates and former 
students in community life They have come from promi- 
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nent white citizens throughout the South. They all show- 
high regard and enthusiastic appreciation for the improved 
conditions being brought about through the efforts of these 
industrially trained Negroes in their communities. 

Recently a questionnaire relative to the value of Negro 
education was sent out by Tuskegee Institute to represen- 
tative yhite citizens in all types of communities in twelve 
Southern States. One huiulrccl and thirty-six of these 
replies are summarized in the table below. 

Summary of Questions and Replies Received 

\Jnan~ 

Yes ^0 twered 


K Hfts cducatioti made the Negro a more 

useful citizen? 121 4 11 

2. Has it made him more economical and 

more inclined to acquire wealth? 98 14 24 

3. Has education improved the morals of 

the black race? 9? 20 19 

4. Has it made the Negro's religion less 

emotional and more practical? 101 16 19 

5. Docs it make him a more valuable work- 
nian» especially where skill and thought 

arc required? 132 2 2 

6. Do wftU-traincd> skilled Negro workmen 
find any difliculty in securing work in 

your community? 4 117 15 

7. Is there any opposition to the colored 

people's buying land in your community? 3 128 3 

8. Is it> jis a rule, tlic ignorant who commit 

crimes? 116 3 17 

9. Does crime grow less as education in- 
creases among the colored people? 102 19 15 

10* Is the moral growth of the Negro equal 

to his mental growth? 55 46 35 

11, Do the relations between the races grow 

more friendly as the Negro is educated? 113 11 12 


While an examination of the replies shows that there 
is not yet unanimous conviction in the South that education 
helps the Negro, a large majority does see its value and 
is willing to say so. The replies indicate that education 
observably Improves the Negro in the fundamental and im- 
portant phases of life and conduct. The replies to ques- 
tion 10, however, show that there is yet much doubt about 
the moral and intellectual capacity of the Negro, 
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All the available facts, however, and the unanimous 
opinion of people in a position to know the facts would 
indicate that education — ■elementary, advanced, literary, or 
trade- — makes Negroes more substantial citizens. Educat- 
ing the Negro pays the whole community. State, and nation 
by raising him to a more intelligent level of life, by in- 
creasing his skills of production through labor, by increas- 
ing wants and the earning power to satisfy them. So, 
from a practical point of view, educating the Negro is good 
business. From an economic standpoint, it is less costly 
to society to educate the Negro than it is to police and 
maintain him in prisons. A common-sense view would 
indicate that it is much safer to train all the people than it 
is to have a large part of them ignorant and unappreciative 
of the institutions, customs, and rules which make for se- 
curity of life and property. 

There still remain these questions to be answered con- 
cerning the value of educating the Negro: Docs It pay to 
appropriate less money for the education of a Negro child 
than a white child? Can the South go on progressing while 
at the same time it keeps a large part of its citizens at n 
lower level of development than the other part? These 
questions must ultimately be answered by concerted effort 
to improve the amount and kind of education for Negroes 
if the South is to maintain a pace in the progress of this 
country equal to that of other sections. The full develop- 
ment and prosperity of the South depend as much upon 
the education of the Negro as upon the white race 

Tuskegee Institute is working for the time to come when 
there will be no question of differences in educational stand- 
ards for whites and Negroes in thoroughness of instruction, 
in training and pay for teachers, in providing Iniildings and 
equipment, and in supervision, attendance, and length of 
term. The only question that should be uppermost in the 
minds of Southern educators is: Arc all the people without 
regard to racial situation being trained for useful citizen- 
ship? 



IS TUSKEGEE JUST ANOTHER COLLEGE? 

W. T, B. Williams 

Dean of the College, Tuskegee Institute 

Tuskegec Institute differs from other colleges in many 
interesting ways. To make this difference clear it is ncccs> 
sary to go brieHy into the history of the Tuskegee Noniial 
and Industrial Institute, the long but significant name under 
which the school is chartered, Tuskegee Institute was cs- 
tablished as a normal school for the training of Negro 
teachers. Its first principal was the famous Booker T. 
Washington, who, through his school and his philosophy 
of education, greatly influenced education in America. As 
his school developed from the most meager beginning, he 
set it the task of providing practical training suited to the 
needs of the masses of the Negro people. When it began 
its work in 1881 the South was by no means providing 
adequate elementary education for Negro children, to say 
nothing of its neglecting the training of Negro teachers for 
the elementary schools. Tuskegee Institute had the double 
task of training prospective teachers and all others who 
presented themselves, not only in the methods of teaching, 
but In the fundamentals of education. As an essential, 
Booker T. Washington insisted upon training In work with 
the hands, industrial education, as he called it. This cle* 
ment differentiated the work of Tuskegee Institute from 
that of other schools. It Included practical training in 
homemaking, In agriculture, and in the mechanical trades — 
work in which Negroes were commonly engaged in the 
South. This form of education not only served the par- 
ticular purpose of preparing Negroes to make a living, but 
sharply distinguished Negro education from the highly 
literary education of the whites about them, and so im- 
pressed the white South that it won for itself a measure 
of support not accorded literary training for Negro youth. 

From the earliest beginning the students at Tuskegee 
were required to do all of the housekeeping work incident 
to the maintenance of the school. This work, under proper 
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supervisiotii furnished the girls especially with practical 
training in home economics, or domestic science and art, 
as It was then called. The boys had the duty of running 
the farm and erecting buildings as they were needed. 
Gradually suitable buildings arose for the teaching of such 
practical subjects as home economics and the mechanical 
trades, including the following trades; carpentry, brick- 
masonry, shect-mctal work, plumbing and steam fitting, 
printing, steam engineering, automobile mechanics, applied 
electricity, tailoring, shoemaking, painting, and pho- 
tography. 

Meanwhile, farm land was acquired bit by bit until the 
school had two thousand acres, cultivated in the main by 
student labor, This practical work in agriculture served 
as a basis for more orderly, theoretical training in skilled 
agriculture that was needed in the preparation of teachers 
of agriculture and of farm-demonstration agents destined 
to play an important part in building up the devastated 
South. 

Hand in hand with all of this practical vocational train- 
ing went suitable academic work. From the nature of the 
case this literary training was at the beginning quite elc- 
mentaiy, in keeping with the educational development of 
the masses of the Negro people. Academic training was 
definitely correlated with the industrial training and each 
was made to supplement the other. In the end, the stu- 
dent’s time was about equally divided between the two 
phases of work, with the result that students of the school 
went out not only prepared to teach in the elementary 
schools or to teach their partiailar trades, hut also to be- 
come useful effective homemakers, incchnmcs, and farmers. 

Slowly, educational facilities for Negroes improved in 
the South and Tuskegee Itustilute gradually adjusted Its 
work to tlic better conditions. Its academic training rose 
in the main to the secondary level with corresponding im- 
provement and enlargement in its imiustrial training. 
Nearly every trade or vocational calling in which a con- 
siderable number of Negroes were engaged finally found 
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a place in the list of Tusitegee’s industrial courses. This 
program attracted attention widely and served admirably 
through the years while the South was moving slowly in 
Negro education. However, within the last twenty years 
the South has made great economic progress. At the same 
time remarkable advances have been made in the pro- 
visions for education. Indifference on a wide scale lias 
given way to deep concern in many localities. Neglect has 
been succeeded here and there by positive constructive 
effort in Negro education. There was also a great in- 
crease in public appropriations for schools of both whites 
and Negroes. As a result not only have the elementary 
schools in many instances been greatly improved, but public 
high schools for Negro youth, largely nonexistent hitherto, 
have sprung up both in the Southern cities and in the coun- 
try places as well. The coming of high schools in appre- 
ciable numbers made it necessary for Tuskegee Institute 
and other private schools for Negroes in the South to re- 
adjust their work to meet the new situation. With no 
work above the high-school level, Tuskegee found itself 
competing at a disadvantage with the rapidly increasing 
number of Negro public high schools. Furthermore, the 
States raised their requirements for teachers and made col- 
lege training a requisite. At this point it was necessary 
for Tuskegee Institute again to make a new adjustment of 
its work. A college had become a necessity if Tuskegee 
would keep its training abreast of Negro needs and meet 
the demands that public education in its advance and im- 
provement was making upon it. The public, however, 
wanted the Tuskcgcc-traincd type of teacher and worker. 
It merely demanded that they he given more training along 
both academic and industrial lines than was provided on a 
high-school level. How to create a college that would 
accomplish this double purpose became an interesting as 
well as a pressing question for Tuskegee, 

All nf Tuskcgec’s history and traditions were opFWscd 
to the conventional liberal-arts college. Furthermore, such 
a college would not meet the new demands. Tuskegee 
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decided to adhere to its industrial traditions and to create 
a new department on a college level that would carry for. 
ward the work for which the school had become famous. 

The college as established six years ago consists of seven 
schools — the School of Agriculture, the School of Educa- 
tion, the School of Home Economics, the School of Busi- 
ness, the School (»f Music, the 'I'radc Technical School, and 
the Nurse Training School. The School of Education 
serves as the core of the college, and, in addition to its 
special work, carries the academic courses common to all 
the schools, such as modern languages and literature, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, history, cconomic.s, sociolog)’, etc. The 
technical subjects arc taught in the respective schools with 
special buildings and equipment peculiar to their needs. 
The particular technical w»)rk of each school serves as a 
sort of major m- field of concentration for its students. For 
example, in the agricultural school the students' time and 
efforts are devoted mainly to agricultural subjects, such as 
agronomy, horticulture, animal husbandry, veterinarv 
science, and farm management. Not only the theoretical 
side but the practical as well is cmphasiy.cd in each school. 

In the college at Tuskcgee Institute every student re- 
ceives some practical training. Business stiulcnts work In 
the several ofiices of the schofil and in the school barik, 
where business vtmning into many thousaiuls of dollars is 
conducted annually. The nearest approach to conven- 
tional llhcral-nrls training is in the School of r’iducation. 
where students arc prepared as teachers for the public ele- 
mentary and high schools. But ev'cn these students are 
required to take, in a linuted amount, a wide range of 
industrial .siihiects witli all tlie practical work that goes 
with tins vocational training, in ordt'r that they may ac- 
quire skill in the everyday work of the world and gain, 
sympathy and resiuat for common lalmr. 

The work of eiich of flic several schools of the college 
leads dii'cctlv to definite, snecific vocations. The School of 
Agriculture trains teachers of agriculture, fann-demon- 
stratlon agents, and farmers. The School of Business turns 
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out stenographers, typists, bookkeepers, and accountants. 
The School of Education, besides training teachers for the 
elementary and high schools, does the special teacher-train- 
ing work for the other departments of tlie school. The 
School of Horae Economics prepares special teachers in 
that field. The Trade Technical School trains mechanics 
and teachers of mechanical trades. The Nurse Training 
School sends out nurses who upon public examination be- 
come registered nurses. The School of Music trains pian- 
ists, orchestra and band leaders, and music teachers. Every 
graduate of the college is prepared for some specific job 
as a result of his four years of combined academic, tech- 
nical, and practical training. 

One other feature that differentiates the college at Tus- 
kegee from others Is that everybody in it from the prin- 
cipal, the distinguished and widely useful Dr. Robert R. 
Moton, down to the humblest student and employee is a 
Negro, In their education, and in their effective teaching 
and capable management of a great educational plant cost- 
ing over two millions of dollars, these teachers serve as 
inspiring examples to Negro youth of what is possible for 
members of their own race to accomplish. 



TUSKEGEE’S VOCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR MEN 
Russell C. Atkins 

Uircctar, Department of Agriculture, Tuskegee Institute 

On April I, 1868, Samuel Chapman Armstrong, who was 
the teacher of Booker T. Washington and Robert R. Mo- 
ton, began the work of Hampton Institute with the follow- 
ing words: "The thing to be done was clear, to train 
selected Negro youths who should go out and teach and lead 
their people; first, by example, by getting lands and homes; 
to teach respect for labor; to replace stupid drudgery with 
skilled hands, and in this way build up an industrial system 
for the sake, not only of self-support and intelligent labor, 
but also for the sake of character." 

The aim of this type of education is to develop head, 
heart, and hand; to educate for a life of social efficiency; 
to teach students to do the everyday common things of 
life In an uncommon way. Such a system "glorifies labor 
and puts brains and skill into the common occupations of 
life." The objectives arc to train students to understand, 
appreciate, and properly evaluate knowledge, and to de- 
velop through the use of their hands initiative, sclf-rcliancc, 
and dependability. 

The school community, grounds, buildings, and facilities 
are not merely necessities, but they are, primarily, practical 
laboratories of instruction. Examples of these laboratories 
are the boarding department, dormitories, campus, power 
plant, and extension activities. The boarding department 
as a teaching device touches every individual and division 
of the school. In the preparation and service of 1,000 
meals three times a day, classes in menu building, quantity 
cooking, sanitation, and canning receive the needed prac- 
tical demonstration of their theory. During the month 
of .Tunc, girl stuilciits canned for the hoarding department 
.10,000 quarts of fruits and vegetables. 

The school's farm, truck garden, poultry yard, dairy, 
and swine herds all center their production programs around 
the needs of this department. The hospital through Its 
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sanitary supervision, the chemical and biological laboratories 
through tests and analyses, tlic boys' trades tlirough in- 
stallatlon and upkeep of the many mechanical devices, the 
power plant by furnishing steam, electricity, and icc — all 
use the boarding department as a teaching laboratory- 

Tuskegee Institute is a social and economic laboratory 
where classroom teaching is made vital and motivated hy 
work of farm, shop, and home. Academic instruction is 
made functional through activities of agricultural indus- 
tries, and trades and industries for men and women. In 
these departments, students learn "to do by doing" an 
actual job in its true setting. In chemistry, the lecture and 
laboratory complement the other. Likewise, the trade 
work and the academic teaching at Tuskegee arc correlated. 

WORK IN AGRICULTURE 

The agricultural department aims to train for rural lead- 
ership as practical farmers, as Smitb-IIuglics tcaclvcrs, and 
as county agents. To meet these needs, the department is 
divided into ten divisions, each headed hy a s]>cciali.st. All 
students are required to have theory and practice in dairy 
husbandry, sheep and swine husbandry, animal husbandry, 
farm shopwork, truck gardening, field crops, care of 
grounds and shrubbery, poultry husbandry, and veterinary 
science. Individual student projects arc offered in each 
of these branches. 

Students not only learn the theory of caring for cows 
in the production of milk and butter, but they are also 
required to do actual work in the barn and creamery. All 
the work in the dairy division, as in the other divi.sions, is 
done by students. As soon as a student becomes familiar 
with the skills in one division he is transferred to another 
until he has had experience in all or most of the divisions. 
He is then permitted to specialize in one particular field. 
The present milking herd numbers thirty cows, and ninety 
per cent of these animals were bred and raised at the school. 
The average yearly production per cow today is 1,015 
gallons of milk and 380 pounds of butter. 
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In the poultry division the average production per hen 
a year is 145 eggs. In 1928 the highest individual record 
per year was 168 eggs as compared with the 254 egg record 
in 19J2. During tlie present school year, there have been 
produced, butchered, and sold from the swine herd 24,903 
pounds of dressed pork, In addition to tractors, thirty- 
three horses and mules arc required to do the work of 
the school. Approximately eighty per cent of these ani- 
mals were bred here and raised by our students. Examples 
of the care and skill shown in the veterinary department 
are demonstrated by the fact that the dairy herd is free 
from tuberculosis and contagious abortion. The swine 
herd has been without a single case of cholera for three 
years, though from time to time the disease was prevalent 
in the school’s vicinity. In the poultry flock such condi- 
tions a.s coccidiosis, fowl-pox, and pullorum diseases are 
kept under control. 

The truck garden produced and sold to the boarding de- 
partment all of the fresh vegetables and most of the fruit 
used in the students' dining hall. This included the sale 
of seventeen differest varieties of vegetables. One of the 
chief crops grown on the school’s farm is certified sweet 
potatoes. Last year, the students planted, harvested, and 
stored for use in the boarding department 4,000 bushels 
of sweet potatoes. Over a period of ten years, the storage 
loss has been less than five per cent per year. In the farm- 
shop division, the boys repair all types of farm machinery 
and construct small farm buildings, such as hog and poultry 
houses. 

The grounds, through their beauty, inspire teachers, stu- 
dents, and visitors. The flora of the campus is used to 
teach nature study, botany, growing of home flowers, beau- 
tification of liome lawns, and formal tcacliing of landscape 
gardening. 'I'he well-kept lawns of Tuskegee graduates 
show how daily contact with flower beds, green lawns, and 
shrubbery becomes a part of the student’s life. 

Students in agricultural economics this year participated 
in making a survey of 198 farms in Macon County and 
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478 inventories in twenty-two counties of the State. The 
surveys indicate that the earniii}' power of tliesc farmers 
was determined by soil type, crop yieltls, amount and kinds 
of fertiliser used, use of improved practices, diversity of 
farm business, and education — education being the chief 
single factor. 

In addition to doing the work of the divisional labora- 
tories, each student is required to carry a supervised animal 
or crop project or its equivalent. The hoys have made an 
excellent business of supplying the local markets with broil- 
ers and fryers. A thorough study of each joh is made, 
from the organization of the project to its completion. All 
work is thoroughly planned, based upon theory and practice 
obtained in the divisional laboratories, Accurate records 
of time, expenditures, and returns arc kept. During the 
time the project is in progress, regular conferences arc held 
with the supervisor and veterinarian. When the project 
is completed, a written report and financial summary is 
submitted. Students learn that scientific facts and j>rin- 
ciples used intelligently bring financial returns. Such work 
develops skill and motivates, stimulates, and vitalizes the 
theory taught in classrooms anil laboratories. 

WORK m THE TRADES 

The trades and industries for men arc housed in five 
large buildings known as the William G. Wilcox Trade 
School. The divisions of the trade school arc; auto me- 
chanics, auto trimming and furniture upholstering, applied 
electricity, architectural and mechanical drawing, brick- 
masonry, carpentry, rnachine-shop practice, painting, pho- 
tography, printing, plumbing and steam fitting, sheet-metal 
work, shoe repairing, steam engineering, and tailoring. 

The objective in each of these trades is to train journey- 
men, master workmen, foremen, contractors, owner."; of 
business plants, and teachers of trades. The trade courses 
require from three to four years for completion. Kach 
year’s work Is divided into projects supplemented by trade 
drawing, trade science, and auxiliary information. The 
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student's advance in liis trade is determined by the skill 
and efficiency shown in the mastery of each project. An 
essential part of the courses is the theory class which meets 
for one hour cacli day. The entire physical plant of the 
school serves as teaching material. The generating of elec- 
tricity by dynamo at the power plant, plumbing, and brick- 
masonry, like other trade divisions, find their laboratories 
in the construction and upkeep of the plant and equipment. 
'Die Institute from its beginning has used construction oper- 
ations as laboratories for teaching trades. 

A practical application of trade theory and academic 
work in its natur.!! setting was the building of the elemen- 
tary school, known as the William V. Chambliss Children’s 
House. Plans were made in the drawing room. Excavat- 
ing, bricklaying, carpentry, painting, plumbing, steam fitting, 
and electrical wiring were all done by students. From such 
jobs ns these, the student not' only learns the skills of his 
trade, but gains a clear understanding of mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. On large Jobs, contracts and esti- 
mates of the cost arc made before the work is begun. All 
materials used are requisitioned on order and a complete 
cost account of labor and materials is kept by students as 
part of their training. 

Drawing, which is closely related to the respective trades, 
is required of all mechanical students. Freehand drawing 
is given to train the eye to recognize correct proportions 
and to make the hand skillful in rapid sketching. Boys In 
the building trades take mechanical drawing, elementary 
architectural drafting, and blue-print reading. Students 
work on problems and proceed by methods similar to those 
they would experience in the building trades Individual 
instruction is given and capable apprentices progress as 
rapidly as their ability permits. 

The course in carpentry includes general carpentry, cab- 
inet making, work in wood turning, and milhvrighting. 
Before finishing this course, students are required to dem- 
onstrate their work before fellow students. Through this 
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division, the school is cniiblcd to assist in the construction 
of its buildings and make all necessary repairs. 

Brickmasonry is one of the imptutaiit trailcs taught, pri- 
marily because of its coiitrihution to the buildings tif the 
physical plant of the school. Thirty of the lirick buildings 
at Tuskegee were constructed entirely by studetu labor and 
eight others parvlnlly by stutlciu labor. Second, laying of 
brick, cement, and tile work, lathing, aiul [dasteriiig tdfer 
large opportunities for employment. 

Tinsniithing was one of the early trades taught. For a 
long while tinware, such as basins, dustpans, and ash cans, 
was made in this dcpaiinicnt. When the tlcmand for these 
articles ctccreiised, the division entered into oilier phases 
of work and is now known as the sheet-metal division. The 
work is largely confined to metal and slate rooting, furnace 
mechanics, cornice and blowpipe ventilation. 

At present all of the plumbing, liealing, sewer comstruc- 
tion, steam fitting, gas conduit, and water.sy.stem installa- 
tions are carried on and maintained by the plumbing classes. 
Here again, classes in productive work are given training 
in real-life situations by using the entire schned’s plumbing 
Installation as a laboratory. 

The uses of electricity on the school grounds afford the 
electrical division large oi)pt)rt«nities for actual work. 
Some of the equipment includes two 1611 kihiwatt, 2,d(il) 
volt, three-phase generators with marble switchboard con- 
taining modern measuring and control instnimeiil.s, an auto- 
matic telephone system of 200-rme capacity, sound-picture 
equipment, electrically operated church chimes, distributing 
lines and transformers. The Institute reccive.s a daily 
average output of 2,660 kilowatt hours of electrical energy 
which goes to supply 12,000 incandescent lamps and l-ll) 
motors which keep the wheels of industrial Tuskegee in 
motion. 

The printing division was opened to publish matter of 
interest about Tuskegee In.stitutc and its work. It now 
prints the stationery and office forms used by the various 
departments, the Tuskegee Messenger, the Negro Year 
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Book, the Student Digest, tile annual catalogue, reports of 
the principal and treasurer, and a small amount of outside 
job work. 

The shoe-repair division conducts a practice shop in con- 
nection with its regular routine work. Students are given 
an opportunity to run a business under supervision. The 
tools and equipment are furnished by the school. An in- 
ventory is taken when the student in charge enters and 
leaves the shop. Costs of operation and actual work are 
deducted from money received to determine profit or loss 
of the business. 

The course in photography not only gives training in 
the use of the camera, but embraces all branches of the art. 
Courses are offered to persons who are interested in pho- 
tography for jicrsonal enjoyment as well as to those who 
learn it as a trade. 

Tailoring is taught by projects. Students are allowed 
to advance as rapidly as they are able to master the assigned 
project. Some of the projects included are drafting, de- 
signing, cutting, and the making of trousers, vests, coats, 
uniforms, and ladles’ suits. 

With the introduction of motor transportation, auto 
mechanics has become the most Important trade taught 
where metal is used. Around this trade, old trades have 
been replaced and new trades have bten offered. Auto- 
mobile trimming and furniture upholstering have practically 
replaced harness making. Automobile and furniture paint- 
ing has become an important part of the painting trade. 
Automobiles offer enlarged opportunities for machine-shop 
practices. Oxyacetylene welding does more effectively 
many jobs formerly done in blacksmithing and other trades. 
A student may complete any one of this group of trades 
and in addition get a working knowledge of all or any other 
of the allied trades. 

The power plant is the center of laboratory material for 
steam engineering. Here is found the central heating plant. 
Ten tons of ice are produced every twenty-four hours. 
There is a daily steam output of 800,000 to 1,300,000 
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pounds, and 300,000 to 500,000 gallons of water are 
pumped each da/ from deep wells 

An example of the interrelation between trade participa- 
tion and academic achievements is presented in the chart on 
page 182 showing how chemistry in the Tnskegee Institute 
community is used as the basis of teaching, This program 
shows how a classroom subject is made to function in the 
several trades. In like manner, trade knowledge serves as 
material for written and oral language work, problems in 
mathematics, or experiments in the science laboratories. 

Such a procedure permits the student to realize that the 
solution of his trade problems may be found in his class- 
room work. With the realization of his need, he takes to 
his academic class an interest and zeal not likely to be found 
when his problem is only one from a textbook. 

Vocational training at Tuskcgee for men in agriculture 
and trade vitalizes and motivates the work of the class- 
room. The skills learned in the trade laboratories by par- 
ticipation in productive work become the basis of teaching 
scientific and academic knowledge. In the words of the 
founder, "There is something, I think, in the handling of 
a tool that has the same relation to close, accurate thinking 
that writing with a pen has in the preparation of a manu- 
script, Nearly all persons who write much will agree, I 
think, that one can produce much more satisfactorily by 
using the pen than by dictation.’* 



Tllli; TUSKEGEIi PKOGRi\M FOR THE TRAIN- 
ING UK WOMEN 

JliNNlIv 13. MoTON 

Director, Women’s Itnluslrics, Tuskogee Institute 

TJic women wUo tame lo Tuskctrec wlien tlic school was 
iiibt established were born in slavery. Tlic school was 
founded just sixteen years after tlic roar of the last cannon 
lired in the Civil War had faded into the din of the work 
of reconstruction. The average age of these women was 
about thirty years; most of them were teachers in their 
communities. The social and moral background of those 
first women students was rooted in slavery. What was 
slavery’s effect upon it? 

One of the most pernicious chccts of American slavery 
was its destruction of the moral basis of the family life of 
the slaves. In Africa the family life was merged into the 
life of the tribe. The tribal laws and customs regulated 
family relationships, conserved and perpetuated those values 
necessary for the protection and the well-being of the tribe, 
and furnished a moral basis for the family life. 

In Africa there was a rccogniml Iicad of the family; 
there was a settled division of labor with a rigidly enforced 
responsibility for its performance. There were the tribal 
periods of training and the initiations into tlic knowledge 
of the functions that men and women, ns husbands and 
wives, were to perform. Besides these tilings there were 
the family and tribal traditions, lore, and property that 
were passed on from generation to generation. 

Slavery had taken from its victims all of these things 
and had offered nothing in their places. Slavery had sep- 
arated the Negro from the tribal restraints and sanctions 
of his conduct, had destroyed the old moral basis of his 
family life and made no effort to create a new one. 'riicre 
could he no family unity because memluTS of the familv 
were separated and sold at will. There was not devrloiHil 
ill the Negro man that sense of oWigation to ami responsi- 
bility for the welfare of his family. The Negro slave 
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5V"oman was not taught the duties and functions of a wife 
and mother. And often the last shred of morality and self- 
rcspcct was torn from her as she was made to yield herself 
in turn to her master, her master’s sons, the overseer, and 
to any slave selected for his good breeding qualities. Many 
of the women were field hands who had never been allowed 
to learn even the most simple domestic skills, and the homes 
in which they and their children slept and ate defy de- 
scription. 

It was from this general environment and family back- 
ground that the first women came to Tuskegec. Although 
slave marriages had been legalized after the war, the whole- 
sale legalization of marriages by law could not transform 
the ex-slave immediately into a considerate and responsible 
husband and father, nor could it acquaint the wife and 
mother with the fundamental principles of homemaking. 

The young Negro women coming to Tuskegee offered 
a real challenge to the practical adaptation of the program 
of the school to the Immediate needs of the people whom 
it sought to serve. They not only offered a challenge, but 
an opportunity for the school to lay, from the beginning, 
a foundation for an educational program that related itself 
to the real life situations of its women students, 

Tuskegee met the challenge and rose to the opportunity. 
The challenge was met by devising a curriculum that in 
no way furnished a feeble assortment of courses that might 
be selected for credit hours. In fact, progress in the school, 
and even graduation, was not then based upon credit hours 
but upon actual accomplishment. It was not the fact that 
a woman had spent so many hours in dressmaking that 
counted; it was the more important things: Could she 
make a dress? Could she patch? Could she darn? 

What was true of dressmaking was true of laundering, 
of cooking, of soap making, of mattress making, and in a 
modified way of dairying and poultry raising, for these 
two latter things were considered as the light work on 
the farm that was generally done by the women. These 
women had come with the definite purpose of learning 
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these things so that they might teach them in their com- 
mimities when they returned. They were taught not only 
to know about them but to acually do them. They learned 
by doing, for all of these tasks had to be performed for 
the school in the dally rounds of its life. 

But the training of these early women students of Tus- 
kegee did not stop here, Points, as they were called, were 
given for personal cleanliness, for neatness, for well-kept 
rooms, for habits of work and study, for courtesy, and 
cheerfulness, The women were taught to grow flowers 
as well as vegetables, and were convinced that success or 
failure with flowers did not depend upon a good or bad 
disposition or temper, as was then commonly believed, but 
upon whether the grower had “more sense than the flowers.” 

It must not be overlooked, even in this early period, that 
there was also a reasonable and well-balanced emphasis put 
upon the purely literary or academic courses. Training the 
head, the heart, and the hands was not simply a catch phrase 
with the founder of Tuskcgcc. He firmly believed that 
his larger purpose of affecting the lives of many more 
Negroes than those who were able to come to Tuskcgcc 
could never be rcaliacd unless there went out from Tus- 
kegee teachers whose minds had been developed by aca- 
demic training to the point where they had not only mastered 
the skills taught them, but had been awakened to the need 
of disseminating this information and had mastered the 
methods of teaching. 

So there was from the beginning that coordination of the 
academic and the practical which has always been one 
of the distinguishing features of Tuskegee’s program. 
With this coordination there also went practical advice 
on thrift and economy, on the ownership of land and chat- 
tels, This advice was certainly not misplaced when it was 
given to the women, for it is well known that the Negro 
woman has been the motivating influence behind the pur- 
chasing of many homes and farms, and she has effected 
the economies by which they were paid for. 

There was fostered and developed B healthful social 
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relationship between the men and women students. They 
were encouraged to develop the ordinary social amenities 
and graces. Social affairs under careful supervision bright- 
ened the lives of the students and furnished wholesome 
recreation. Tuskegee has always had a liberal social and 
recreational prognam for the students. 

The spiritual and emotional life of the girls has not 
been neglected. There have always been appropriate re- 
ligious services held on Sunday, and each day during the 
week, except Saturday, there is a fifteen-minute evening 
prayer service. The Sunday evening chapel service has 
always been the occasion for the principal to address the 
students. Music has been encouraged in every possible way. 
The Negro spirituals sung by the girls and boys have been 
a source of pleasure and profound inspiration to hundreds 
of visitor.^ as well as to the students and teachers. The 
range of musical appreciation has not been limited to spir- 
ituals, however, for some of the most distinguished artists 
and symphony concerts have been presented to the students. 
Booker T. Washington encouraged the appreciation of art 
and solicited reproductions of great paintings from friends 
of the school. The students have been encouraged to carry 
the message of art and beauty back to their homes. 

Thus it was that Tuskegee met the challenge and rose 
to the opportunity of providing an educational program 
adapted to the needs of a woman newly emancipated from 
slavery. With the specific training received here, the girls 
could return and make better homes for their parents and 
for themselves, and encourage others to do likewise; for 
it wa.s in home building that these early seeds were intended 
to bear their greatest fruit. The women could also teach 
what fliev had learned here, and the more coiirageous ones 
could and did start schools modeled on the plan of Tus- 
kegee, Only the limits of this article prevent the nresen- 
tation of many concrete ca.ses of .successful accomnlishments 
made by the women graduates of Tuskegee. 

ThI.s basic program as outlined here still serves as the 
foundation work in the training of women at Tuskegee. 
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Although it was originally designed to meet die needs of 
girls coming mainly from and expecting to return to rural 
or small town communities, the fundamental principles of 
the program were so broad that only slight alterations and 
shiftings of emphasis have had to he made. 

Just as Tuskegee successfully helped to meet the situation 
which faced the Negro woman recently emerged from 
slavery and tauglu her how to obtain a fuller, a more com- 
plete, and a more useful life, so the institution is notv 
shifting its program of training for girls to meet the cur- 
rent needs caused not only by the economic situation but 
also by the fact that the Negro woman herself has advanced 
far beyond that early period of development. The Negro 
woman today faces tlic same problems that confront women 
the world over. The occupational opportunity for Negro 
girls has widened just ns it has for women generally, al- 
though not in the same nor fair proportion. 

Tuskegcc’s program now includes vocational and educa- 
tional guidance and counseling In order that the woman 
student may select for herself that vocation for which she 
Is mentally and emotionally best litted, and in whicli Ijer 
talent can find its widest expression. In order t(» make 
an intelligent choice, she must learn the nature of dilTcrcnt 
kinds of occupations and the opportunities they offer. There- 
fore, we furnish occupaticmal information and <ipportunities 
for girls to do some exploratory work; that is, to try them- 
selves out in the various vocations for which we iiain. 

This fact must be kept in mind about Tuskegee: I'lis- 
kegee has several groups (ff stmlents for wIkuii it niust pro- 
vide adequate types of training. There are those who hc- 
gin high school ami do not linisli, There are those who 
finish high school aiul go no further. 'Jliere are those 
who begin college ami do not finish, and those who are grad- 
uatcil from college. Obviously, the number of our college 
gr.Tclii.ites is small in proportion to the nuinher that .speruls 
.1 more limited time in the school. There is the feeling that 
a curriculum which provides adequately for only that rela- 
tively small number which is gr-iduated from eitlier college 
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or high school each year is not a complete curriculum. Tus- 
kegee docs more than train teachers and health and com- 
munity workers. It furnishes instruction for girls who cut 
their school careers short and who become wage earners. 
There is a definite problem here that is not ignored. 

As the number of Negro business institutions increases, 
the opportunities for Negro business girls increases. Tus- 
kegee prepares girls for these opportunities. As the level 
of the requirements for effective training is raised, Tuskegec 
endeavors to secure modern equipment, to have well-trained 
teachers, and to enrich the curriculum offerings. 

Tuskegec has kept for the girls a carefully balanced pro- 
gram of physical and health exercises. It continues to pro- 
vide a variety of direct experiences of art, literature, music, 
intellectual activity, and moral and social relationships 
from which the students will develop a realization of their 
values. This is felt to be especially worth while in view 
of the increase in leisure brought about by labor-saving 
devices and shorter hours. Emphasis is put, too, upon the 
social value of the education that is being acquired. Edu- 
cating the individual is a poor investment if he uses his 
education solely for personal utilitarian ends. Tuskegec, 
therefore, strives to train girls so that they will not with- 
draw from community affairs Into a chambered nautilus of 
inactivity and neglect the social values of education. 

The goal of the Tuskegec program for women is to pre- 
pare them to secure for themselves the satisfaction that 
results from doing things, in cart7ing forward projects 
originated and designed by themselves to a successful con- 
clusion. This may be done in business, in the professions, 
trades, and art, but Tuskegec also believes that one of the 
greatest fields for this activity is in the home, where women 
develop the domestic virtues of family pride, family loyalty, 
thrift. Industry, and service. 



CARRYING EDUCATION TO THE PEOPLE 
T. M. Campdeu. 

Field Agent, United State* Department of Agriculture 

Winding its way over roads of day, loose sand, and 
mud, far from the main arteries of travel, moves a large, 
specially built automobile truck that is familiar enough 
to those who live along the main highways, hut strange to 
the man behind the plow and the woman and children in 
backwoods sections who pause on their hoes to watch It 
disappear over a hill or around a bend. Down the narrow 
lanes and over almost impassable roads it moves slowly 
until it approaches an isolated, dilapidated, weather-beaten 
farmhouse, near which is gathered a crowd of Negro men 
women, and children from the surrounding rural com- 
munity. The drollery of the countryside Is hushed and an 
air of seriousness is shown as the truck turns into the path- 
way and comes to a stop near the group. Curiosity, which 
had 'been aroused when the preacher at church announced 
a week or so in advance that a “school on wheels” was 
coming into the community from Tuskegee Institute to teach 
the people better methods of farming, liomcmaking, and 
health improvement, was greatly heightened by the actual 
presence of the vehicle. Some arc wide-eyed with ama'/c- 
ment, while others, younger and more inquisitive, gather 
about it, first to meet the passengers who prove to be the 
demonstrators, and then to "make out” the words, “Booker 
T. Washington Agricultural School on Wheels" printed in 
letters of gold on its green-painted sides. 

One ambitious farmer slowly spells letter for letter 
“S-C-H-O-O-L O-N W-H-E-E-I.-S,” while an older mem- 
ber drops his hands, shakes his head in a gesture of be- 
wilderment, and exclaims, “Wal, shut mah mmif! Ain’t 
no buddy never seed a school movin’ ’round.” Rut all had 
heard of Booker T. WashingtoOi and the “agriailtiiral 
school on wheels” connected with his name must be some- 
thing worth while, This is a frequent occurrence in some 
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sections of the rural South except that with the passing of 
time many of the rural people have become better acquainted 
with the work of the “moving school” and enjoy greatly 
improved living conditions as a result of it. 

Reasons for a plan of itinerant education for the adult 
farmers have existed since the issuance of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, when the rural Negro, freed from slav- 
ery where his master was obliged to care for him, was 
thrown upon his own resources for sustenance, shelter, and 
health. The movable-school idea, as an attempted solution 
to this rural problem, was begun by Booker T. Washington 
(in Macon County where Tuskegec Institute is located) in 
an effort to aid his people. 

Mr. Washington had a serious and deep concern for 
all rural people. He possessed an unbounded faith in the 
lateral possibilities of Tuskegee Institute; therefore, in ad- 
dition to his visits to the North to secure funds for erecting 
buildings and running the Institute, his trail (in a road cart 
drawn by an old gray mare) led through the country to 
many rural homes and churches near Tuskegee Institute. 
Pie met the people on their own ground, talked their lan- 
guage, and laid his campaign for teaching parents in the 
home while the Institute taught the children. His was 
a first aid in rural education, helping to make self-support- 
ing landowners out of more or less backward Negro tenants. 

Mr. Washington saw the need of getting hold in some 
way of these “next-door neighbors.” He began by holding 
small group meetings of farmers and other workers at 
Tuskegee once a month to talk over their problems. In 
anticipation of their coming, he had arranged for display 
simple and yet very attractive exhibits of products grown 
on the Institute’s farm, which Avas of the same grade of 
land as that whicli the farmers occupied. This was done 
for tlie purpose of creating a desire among these untrained 
people to learn how to raise more produce on smaller 
acreage at less expense, to make their homes more sanitary 
and attractive, and to educate their children. And so, in 
Februaiy 1891, the first Farmers’ Conference was held at 
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Tuskegee Institute. That first meeting, to Mr. Wash- 
ingtoti’s surprise, brought five ImnUred farm jtcoplc to 
Tuskegee. An account of this gathering stated that many, 
in order to be on time for the opening, left home as early 
as midnight of the day prior to the meeting. They came 
afoot and in various types of vehicles, including buggies, 
wagons, and ox carts. In ernphasi/.ing the object of these 
conferences, Mr. Wasltiiigton urged that the problems be 
confined chiefly to conditions within their reach. 

As Tuskegee’s influence spread further into the rural 
districts, Mr, Washington rcatir.cd the need of a more 
definite means of reaching the masses, for tlicrc was still 
a large majority who would not come to the Karniers' Con- 
ference because of sclf-conscioiisncss and imaginary discom- 
forts in being obliged to mingle with educated )>co|>lc. It 
was at this point that he conceived the idea of itinerant 
demonstrators, or the movable school of agriculture, and 
appointed a committee headed by Professor George \Y. 
Carver to draw up definite plans for a demonstration 
wagon, to include the kind of equipment it slwnild carry 
to the very doors of Negro fanners. With these plams, 
Mr. Washington was able to interest a friend, Morris 
K. Jesup of New York, in the project and to secure an 
initial donation with which to purchase and equip a vehicle 
to carry exhibits and demonstration material to the homes 
of Negroes. With this money, the "Jcsiip .\grietiltural 
Wagon," drawn by a pair of mules — the first movable 
school — was fitted up and set in operation. .After three 
months of operation of the wagon, the success of this type 
of work was assured and the idea was offered by Mr. 
Washington to the Federal Government. It was accepted. 
Thus the wagon was in charge of the fir.st Negre* demon- 
stration agent in the employment of the TInit<‘»l Rtates 
Department of Agriculture and was driven hv him on a 
regular schedule to the surrounding communities wlierc 
Necrocs were given better methods of living and fanning. 

The equipment of the Jesup Wagon varied according 
to the season of the year. Before garden-planting time 
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the wagon was set up with a portable garden with grow- 
ing vegetables thereon and driven to meeting places where 
actual demonstrations were given on how to prepare land, 
how to fertilize it, and how to plant the garden. During 
the plowing season, field demonstrations were held at stra- 
tegic points In the use of more horsepower and better 
machinery. With better plows it was very convenient to 
take the team from the wagon, hitch it to the plow, and give 
a demonstration in the preparation of the soil and in the 
cultivation of the crops during the growing season. 

As time passed, calls came up from adjacent sections 
for the "school on wheels.” The question of transporta- 
tion became an important problem. A motorized vehicle 
was added and with it went the addition of a wornan to 
teach better home methods and a nurse to teach better 
health measures. Instead of operating in the county in 
which Tuskegee Institute is located, the work expanded to 
otlier counties throughout Alabama and over the South. 

In conducting these schools there is no sounding of 
trumpets and very little lecturing or other formal pro- 
ceedings. The time Is given to actual demonstrations. 
The farmers are not only told how to do the work, but 
actually do things themselves under supervision. 

The man agent takes the boys and men, organizes them 
into groups, and gives them practical instruction in sharp- 
ening saws, hanging gates, repairing porches, screening 
windows and doors, making doorsteps, mixing whitewash 
paint, painting the house and outbuildings, building sani- 
tary toilets and poultry houses. When in season, instruc- 
tion is given in bedding, curing and storing sweet potatoes, 
pruning the orchard, terracing land, and inoculating hogs 
against cholera. An effort is made to give various groups, 
as nearly as possible, instruction in any other subject in 
which they are interested. 

Simultaneously, the women and girls are organized Into 
groups. They wash the cast-away rags, and make rugs 
and mats from them; they learn to make useful articles 
from shucks and pine needles ; they are given instruction in 
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cooking, remodeling old gnrmcnts, and the making of new 
ones. Joint instruction is given all in poultry raising, gar- 
dening, and home dairying. The rural nurse makes a 
survey of the community by looking into the various homes 
and gives first-hand information on home sanitation. She 
also gives special attention to child welfare, screening the 
homes, caring for the patient in the home, the eradication 
of vermin, and directing severe cases of illness to the com- 
munity physician. At the close of the day, these wondering, 
curious farmers have been convinced that the demonstra- 
tions brought them through the "school" arc not only 
interesting, but are planned to aid them in bettering their 
everyday life. When the week’s session of the school 
closes, they return to their homes and farms, not only hav- 
ing "gone to school" but having learned something. A 
solution to their rural problem has been oflcrcd, their imag- 
ination awakened, and a new possibility revealed. 

One of the happiest virtues in the conduct of this work 
has been the maintenance of a staff with personality and 
ability to impress the lessons simply, and without show, 
a necessarily strong quality for disseminating tl\is type of 
information to backward rural folk. The movable-school 
staff fits, to a very gratifying degree, the qualification laid 
down by the late Honorable Henry Wallace, pioneer of 
agriculture in Iowa and father of a former Secretary of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and grand- 
father of the present Secretary of Agriculture, "A man is 
not fit to work with the country people unless he has smelled 
the soil and can converse with them in their own ‘lingo.’ " 
The teachings carried out by these workers are prac- 
tical and constructive and are demonstrated with such 
natural simplicity as to make it easy for the farm people 
to understand and carry the ideas to conqilction. It is 
pnerally believed that there is possibly no phase of teach- 
ing yet instituted for uneducated people that gives these 
lessons in such an effective manner. It has a tendency to 
arouse in tenant farmers a desire to own property, encour- 
age owners to improve that which they have, and to inspire 
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country women to adopt practical methods in thrift and 
Industrious habits in homemaking. 

Aside from that, this teaching technique has offered a 
wonderful opportunity for students in agriadture, home 
economics, and nurse training at Tuskegee Institute to get 
practical experience in working with rural people through 
demonstration tours with the movable school. 

The South, fortunately, is gradually adopting the mor- 
able-school procedure in connection with its regular pro- 
gram of extension service. In sections where these schools 
have been operating, the changed appearance of conditions 
in homes and farms is easily seen. 

The rapidity with which new methods are adopted is 
illustrated in the case of Grant Moss, Mt. Zion Community, 
Macon County, Alabama, The Mosses began as renters, 
practising the teaching brought them each year by the 
movable school, and after five years they were able to 
make a down payment on ninety acres of land. In addi- 
tion to growing corn and cotton, they produced and mar- 
keted fruits, vegetables, milk, and poultry In an abundance, 
so that the regular crop could be financed. In this manner 
they were able to meet the last payment of $300 on the 
land when it came due. With the farm paid for, Mrs. 
Moss turned her attention towards a better home. She 
persuaded her husband to sell thirty acres of their land 
to be used for that purpose. With the expenditure of 
$1,000 they were able to move from a three-room shack 
into a new six-room bungalow, located, built, and furnished 
according to plans supplied by extension agents. 

Through the years, as the school on wheels has moved 
along, it has touched practically every phase of rural life. 
Its influence has gone beyond the farm and home. Rural 
ministers have been Impressed with its demonstrations and 
have shown more than the usual willingness to cooperate 
in community betterment. In most rural communities the 
minister holds complete sway, and the success of any worthy 
project depends largely on his attitude. So when these 
spiritual leaders foster better living conditions on the farm 
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and in the home, a forward step has been made. In recent 
years, the movablc-school personnel has been asked to 
occupy places on programs of rural ministers' institutes, 
where they have carried out their usual demonstrations in 
farm, home, and health practices. Through these means 
the dissemination of extension information to large num- 
bers of rural people through their churches has been made 
possible. It is no longer an experiment, but a real factor 
in the education of the Negro farmer. 

And so this plan of "carrying education to the people" — 
an idea born in the mind of Booker T. Washington more 
than twenty-five years ago— has spread to many places. In 
fact, the present system of county-agency work and home- 
demonstration work among Negroes in America today is 
a direct outgrowth of the "school on wficcls." 

This idea of carrying education to tlic very doors of tlic 
people seems to have so completely met the needs of farm 
folks that visitors from India, Japan, China, from various 
sections of Africa, from the British Isles, Russia, Poland, 
Belgium, and numerous other countries of continental 
Europe have journeyed to Tuskegee to make a first-hand 
study of it. Many have taken the idc.i back to their 
countries and arc putting it into practice. In Kavajc, Al- 
bania, they are trying something of the sort. They call 
it a "donkey back school," since the majority of the villages 
are inaccessible to anything on wheels. Similar work has 
begun in Madras, India. In addition, the Tuskegee mov- 
able-school plans and set-up have gone to Sangli, India. 
The Ting Ysien Experiment in Hopei, Chinn, reports that 
its work has reached remarkable development in teaching 
the farmers there. 

The truly fine work of the school cannot he fully com- 
prehended through any statistical array of facts. The 
deeper significance of it all is seen in the enrichment of the 
lives of the people. 



TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE MORE THAN AN 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 

Monrob N. Work 

Director, Department of Records and Research, Tuskegte Institute 

Tuskegee Institute was built around a problem. This 
problem was "how to improve the conditions of the Negro.” 
The founder of tiie institution recognized tiiat there were 
two aspects to the improvement of the conditions of the 
Negro. One aspect had to do with more or less formal 
education in the school; the other dealt with efforts outside 
of the school to improve the conditions of the Negro. 

When Booker T. Washington came to Alabama to estab- 
lish Tuskegee Institute, he had an opportunity to make this 
school similar to other schools of that period. Instead of 
taking, however, a ready-made curriailum and putting it 
into the school, he first made a study of the conditions of 
the people and then endeavored to adapt tlie courses in the 
school to meet the needs of these conditions. In other 
words, he made a curriculum to fit the needs of the people. 
The nature of this curriculum has been fittingly described 
in other articles in the present issue of The Journal. 

The purpose of this article Is to describe some of the 
means and methods used outside the Institute for improv- 
ing the conditions of the Negro. It was these means and 
methods that made Tuskegee more than an educational 
institution. What were some of the more important needs 
of the Negro as Mr. Washington visualized them? To 
him they appeared to be economic, educational, moral, 
religious, social, and political. Running through all of 
these was tlic cvcr-prcscnt and overshadowing problem of 
race relations resulting from two groups of people — white 
and Negro, living side by side. Mow could the needs of 
the Negro be met and at the same time a better under- 
standing between the races developed? This was a prob- 
lem for a statesman rather than an educator. 
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It has been elsewhere described that iiookcr T. Wasn- 
ington spent the first month of the establishing of Tuskegee 
Institute traveling over the countryside geitingr an insight 
into the actual life of the people. He ate and slept in 
their little cabins. He saw their farms, their schools, and 
their churches. He came to understand their needs. It 
may be said that coincident with the beginning of formal 
classroom work at Tuskegee, there were initiated efforts 
outside the school for improving the economic, social, and 
moral conditions of the people. 

The development of Tuskegee Institute into more than 
a formal educational institution falls under three main 
heads : 

1. Work for improving the conditions of the Negro in 
the South 

2. Work for improving the welfare of Negroes gener- 
ally throughout the country 

3. The promotion of better race relationships 

The first of the formal agencies for improving condi- 
tions in the South was the cstahlishmcnt in 1891 of the 
Annual Tuskegee Negro Conference. This was a two-day 
affair. On the first day, farmers from all over the South 
met and discussed such problems as landowning, better 
schools, better homes, better churches, and better health. 
On the second day of the Conference, leaders among the 
people, particularly preachers and teachers, met and dis- 
cussed ways and means of initiating efforts for handling the 
problems raised on the first day. The farmers were en- 
couraged to go back to their respective communities and 
establish conferences in which the problems of their com- 
munities could be discussed. This was done. The result 
was that conferences, State and local, patterned after the 
one at Tuskegee, were established throughout the South. 

The declarations of the 1932 Annual Tuskegee Negro 
Conference are an example of how this agency contiiuics to 
endeavor to meet the needs of the farming people. These 
declarations offered the following suggestions for improv- 
ing the economic and social conditions of Negro farmers: 
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], Reduction of tax burdens on the farmers' land 

2. Lower diaries for financing Negro formers 

3. Negro extension agents and Smith-Hughes workers in every county 
having a large Negro jural population 

4. Access hy Negro farmers to Federal aid for agriculture without 
discrimination or exploitation 

5. An equitable distribution of school funds for the education of Negro 
children 

6. tmpressing upon Inndlordsi merchants, and bankers that the present 
tenant system has outlived its usefulness 

Tuskegee Institute gave prompt attention to improve the 
moral and religious conditions of the people. To assist 
in this effort an intelligent minister of the gospel was se- 
cured. Chief among his duties was the organizing of insti- 
tutes for ministers. Meetings for the rural preachers were 
held at Tuskegee four times a year. This effort to help 
raise the moral and religious standards of the rural preach- 
ers resulted in establishing at the Institute in 1892 the 
Phelps Hall Bible Training School The aim of this school 
was to give a comprehensive knowledge of the Bible and 
$uch other training as would fit those attending to work 
effectively under the actual conditions existing in the rural 
districts. A night Bible class was organized to give min- 
isters who were not able to attend the day classes oppor- 
tunity to learn something about the Bible and its history, 
The lack of education among these ministers made it neces- 
sary not to set up any special literary requirements. These 
efforts to improve the conditions of the rural ministers 
resulted in a large number of them getting a better under- 
standing of the Bible and how to conduct religious services 
with dignity and decorum. 

One of Tuskegee's most extended and continued efforts 
for bettering the conditions of the Negro farmer has hecn 
to assist in improving the niral schools of the South. Negro 
communities were helped to huild schoolhouscs, to lengthen 
school terms, and to secure competent teachers. Booker 
T. Washington was mainly instnimcntal in securing for 
rnral-school improvement the Anna T. jeanes Fund of a 
million dollars which was to assist in improving elementary 
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schools in the South. He also secured from Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald money to assist in erecting schoolhouscs for 
Negroes in the rural districts. 

An important feature of the vvork for school improve- 
ment was the cooperation of whites and Negroes. This 
was strikingly illustrated by what was accomplished through 
the Jeanes Fund and the Rosenwald School House Building 
Campaign. In 1913, six years after tijc estahlislimcnt of 
the Anna T, Jeanes Fund, this Foundation was carrying 
on work In 121 counties in the South. These counties con- 
tributed $3,402 in that year towards the salaries of Jeanes 
supervising teachers. In 1932, the work of the Jeanes 
Foundation was carried on in over 300 counties which were 
contributing some $200,000 from public funds towards the 
salaries of the Jeanes supervising teachers. 

A condition of the Rosenwald School House Building pro- 
ject established in 1912 was that tlic people in the com- 
munity where a schoolhouse was to he erected were to raise 
from the public funds, or raise among themselves, an 
amount equivalent to or larger than that given by Mr. 
Rosenwald. In 1932, twenty years after the Rosenwald 
School House Building Campaign was begun, over 5,000 
Rosenwald school buildings had been erected at a total cost 
of $28,408,520. Of this amount, $4,725,871 was con- 
tributed by Negroes, $1,211,975 by whites, $18,105,805 
by public-school authorities, and $4,364,869 by the Rosen- 
wald Fund. 

The first of the formal agencies organized to assist in 
improving the welfare of the Negroes generally throughout 
the country was the National Business League which held 
its first meeting in Boston in 1900, Mr. Washington 
stated that he had two objects in view In org.inizing the 
Business League. The first was to bring together the 
large number of Negro men and women engaged in busi- 
ness throughout the country so that they might become 
acquainted with each other, thereby gaining information 
and inspiration. The second object was to form plans for 
an annual meeting of the League and the organization of 
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local business leagues that should extend throughout the 
country, thereby helping to improve the Negro as a busi- 
ness factor. 

The National Negro Business League has proved to be 
an important factor in stimulating Negro business in all 
sections of the country. From this parent organization has 
come the National Negro Bankers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Negro Insurance Association, the National Negro 
Bar Association, and the National Funeral Directors* As- 
sociation. 

Booker T. Washington saw that in order for the Negro 
to make permanent progress it was necessary for him to 
improve his hygienic conditions. Tuskegee Institute almost 
from its founding became a health center. A hospital 
and a nurse training school were early made a part of the 
institution. Later a $50,000 hospital was erected. This 
became a health center for the entire lower South, par- 
ticularly through the establishment in 1918 of the John 
A. Andrew Clinical Society. Its purpose was “the advance- 
ment of Negro physicians and surgeons in the science and 
art of medicine and surgery, and for the study and treat- 
ment of morbid conditions affecting thousands of needy 
sufferers in this section of the South.’* This organization 
immediately became national in scope. Its annual sessions 
are attended by Negro physicians from all parts of the 
country. The demonstrators have included representatives 
from the leading hospitals and medical schools of the coun- 
try, such as the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston; 
Memorial Hospital, University of Rochester; American 
College of Surgeons, New York City; Broad Street Hos- 
pital, New York City; the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, New York City; New York Medical College; Roose- 
velt and Sloanc Hospitals, New York City; Fmory Uni- 
versity Medical School, Atlanta; University of Alabama 
Medical School; Central State Hospital, Indianapolis; 
Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago. 

On several occasions the workers’ section of the Annual 
Tuskegee Negro Conference gave special attention to the 
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problem of health. In the 1914 meeting of the Confer- 
ence, a series of charts vvere displayed in %vhich it was shown 
that 456,000 Negroes in the South were seriously ill all 
the time. This meant a loss of 18 days n year for each 
Negro inhabitant; the annual cost of sickness of these 
450,000 Negroes was over $75,000,000; half of this sick- 
ness it was stated was preventable. It was also stated that 
the annual economic loss to the South because of sickness 
and death among Negroes was over $300,000,000. This 
graphic representation of health conditions was in a lan- 
guage that both whites and Negroes understood. 

In the autumn of 1914, Booker T. Washington issued a 
call for a National Negro Health Week. In this call he 
said, “We are asking the colored people of the nation to 
unite in observing a National Health Week, in the belief 
that in carrying out this suggestion they will be doing the 
best possible service to themselves and to their race.” He 
further stated that he thought the race would welcome this 
opportunity to unite all its efforts In one great national 
health movement, “Without health,” he said, "and until 
we reduce the high death rate, it will be Impossible for us 
to have permanent success in business, in property getting, 
in acquiring education, or in showing other evidences of 
progress. Without health and long life all else fails.” 

National Negro Health Week became an immediate 
success and afforded a further means of cooperation between 
the races. In the first observance of Health Week, not 
only did all sorts of Negro organizations join in the efforts, 
but also many agencies and organizations among whites, 
such as county and State health officers, chambers of com- 
merce, and white women’s chibs. It was recognized by all 
that knew disease and drew no color line. 

National Negro Health Week proved an effective agency 
for health education among Negroes on a nation-wide basis. 
It eventually secured the cooperation of practically all State 
and national agencies working for health improvement. 
The United States Public Health Service, the most Im- 
portant of the cooperating agencies, has recently taken over 
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National Negro Health Week, placed it on. a year-round 
basis, and has made it a unit of the Public Health Service 
under the title, "National Negro Health Movement." 

Other national organizations which Tuskegee Institute 
helped to establish and promote were the National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women, the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools, the National Medical Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Colored Graduate 
Nurses, and the National Urban League. 

Booker T. Washington in his now famous Atlanta Ex- 
position Address laid down a platform for whites and 
Negroes to work together on a good-will basis. In this 
address he urged the Negroes to have more faith in the 
white people among whom they were living; to the white 
people the address was a plea to have more faith in the 
Negro. The school and its founder advocated improve- 
ment of all the people of the South. Working on this 
theory Tuskegee Institute assisted in promoting the organ- 
ization of the Southern Board of Education and other 
agencies organized for the improvement of all the people 
of the South. The theory back of these movements was 
that the South could not rise and at the same time keep the 
Negro down. In the twenty years from the period of the 
delivery of the Atlanta Exposition Address in 1895 to his 
death in 1915, many of the efforts of Booker T. Washing- 
ton and Tuskegee Institute were for the bettering of race 
relations. 

An important feature of the efforts for improving race 
relations was the good-will tours made by Mr. Washington 
In the States of the South from Maryland to Texas. A 
tour of a State usually ocaipled about ten days during 
which time, at strategic points throughout the State, ad- 
dresses would be made to large crowds, composed of both 
whites and Negroes. Tlie burden of these addresses by 
Mr. Washington and others was the promotion of good 
will between the races. The press of the State and of the 
nation usually gave large publicity to these tours. 

The present Commission on Interracial Cooperation, with 
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headquarters in Atlanta) Georgia, and with State and local 
interracial committees in all of the Southern States, is a 
natural growth of these earlier efforts for the promotion 
of good will between the races. 

When Tuskegee Institute was established, one of the 
worst features of race relations in the South was the lynch- 
ing evil, which at that time was at its height. Booker T. 
Washington gave his attention early to this evil and wrote 
and spoke against it. Data on lynchinga were collected at 
the school. Tuskegee Institute in 191.3 sent out its first 
annual report on lynchings. This was not tlic first agency 
to issue such a report. It is noteworthy, however, that up 
to this time the agencies issuing reports on lyncliings were 
all outside the South. These reports were in general a 
criticism of the South where the majority of lynchings oc- 
curred. The result was that the South assumed a more or 
less defensive attitude towards the evil and in many in- 
stances sought to justify it. 

The result of the issuing of annual reports on lynchings 
from Tuskegee Institute was far-reaching. These reports 
were issued in a calm dispassionate manner and without 
comment. Through the metropolitan press and the rural 
papers of the South they were given, however, the widest 
publicity. This issuing without comment of information 
about lynchings focused attention on the evil and afforded 
opportunity for newspapers and individuals to express their 
opinions concerning it. The Tuskegee Institute records 
gave extended and wide publicity to the fact that the great 
majority of lynchings, more than three fourths, were for 
crimes other than attacks on women. These reports on 
lynching have played no small part in building up a senti- 
ment within the South which has resulted in organized 
efforts to abate the evd. Among these organizations is 
the recently established Association of Southern Women 
for the Prevention of Lynching. 

It Is of interest to note the 'decrease of lynchings by 
decades from 1882 to 1932, as shown on page 201(. 
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DECREASE OF LYNCHINGS 

1882-1891 1,484 1912-1921 596 

1892-1901 1,505 19:^2-1931 224 

1902-1911 783 

Tuskcficc Institute, ns it grew and developed, was drawn 
Into j)ractically all matters that in any way related to the 
Negro. Because of the prominence of the school in the 
life of the race, there arose a continued and increasing 
demand upon it for information relating to all phases of 
Negro life. This increasing demand for information came 
not only from the United States but from other parts of 
the world. To meet these demands for information about 
the Negro, the school established in 1908 a Department of 
Records arul Research, the purpose of which was to col- 
lect, compile, and send out accurate and reliable informa- 
tion about the Negro. This body of accurate and reliable 
information helped to turn disaission about the Negro from 
theory and speculation to a consideration of facts. 

Beginning in 1912, a series of monographs, under the 
title. The Negro Year Book, have been issued from the 
Department of Records and Research of the Institute. The 
purpose of these monographs is to give a summary of what 
is taking place in regard to the Negro, both in the United 
States and in other parts of the world. The Negro Year 
Book became immediately an authoritative source of in- 
formation on all phases of Negro life. Its circulation be- 
came world wide. 

Under the Icadcr.ship of Robert R. Moton, the suc- 
cessor of Booker T. Washington ns principal of Tuskegee 
Institute, the promotion of good will between the races 
continues. Dr, Moton was one of the jirimc movers in 
organizing in 1918 the present Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation. In (928, In the piildication of IFhat the 
Netfro Thinks, he set forth the attitudes and conclusions 
that the Negro has formed in regard to the situation in 
which he finds himself. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that lliis leciion of Thb Journai. may be of the greatest 
possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles— and where possible descriptions— of current re- 
search projects now in process in educational sociology and also those] 
projects in kindred fields of interest to educational sociology. Corre- 
spondence upon, proposed projects and methods will be welcomed, 

NEEDED EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

A bulletin on “Needed Educational Research in New 
York State” has been published (1933) by the State Edu- 
cation Department of the University of the State of New 
York. It has been prepared under the direction of the 
Committee on Cooperation in Educational Research ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner of Education of the State. 

In his introduction to this pamphlet, Dr. George D. 
Strayer observes that it is necessary for education to “be 
in close touch with social movements continuously selecting 
those things which should be made a part of the training 
of the young. In the process it must be willing to discard 
subjects and practices which have the sanction of tradition 
but which have little present value and organize new pro- 
cedures.” 

The Committee believes that “more studies should be 
made analyzing the educational implications of recent 
changes.” The problem most in need of study at the pres- 
ent time is declared to be the reorganization of school- 
administrative units. 

The bulletin deals with necessary educational projects in 
elementary education, secondary education, guidance, rural 
education, higher education, teacher training and status, 
finance, general administration, the social aspects of educa- 
tion, and extension education. Sixty-three research projects 
falling under these various titles are listed and described as 
needing to be undertaken at the present time. 

RESEARCH ON DELINQUENCY ARRAS 

The following is a summary of an interesting research 
which is being carried on under the direction of Professor 
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Donald R, Taft of the department of sociology of the 
University of Illinois to test some of the findings of Clifford 
R, Shaw on delinquency areas. 

(1) The study has shown a distribution of crime and juvenile de- 
linquency in Danville rather similar to that found by Shaw and others 
in larKcr cities, except for one area of delinquency at the outskirts of 
the city; (2) four different types of areas of delirquency have been 
found; (3) correlations between crime and various nciRhborhood condi- 
tions have been determined and its relationship, especially to residence 
nf Negroes, to public relief, and to school retardation of children, estab- 
lished; (4) two of the four types of delinquency areas have thus far 
been studied intensively, contacting every family in the areas many 
times and using a twenty-page schedule of questions designed among 
other things to bring out attitudes and neighborhood patterns of be- 
havior; (5) with this knowledge of neighborhoods as a background, 
numerous ease histories arc being obtained which it is felt are rather 
full; (6) related studies of a Federal soldiers' home and of regions 
outside the dty more or less dependent upon it arc planned but not 
yet complete; (7) special attention is being given to the study of 
selection. . . 


COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

This is a study of those extracurricular activities that 
have been officially placed within the secondary-school pro- 
gram and assigned a definite period in the daily schedule 
of the West Virginia schools.* All such activities except 
student participation in school control and inter-high-school 
athletic activities are included. 

The data for the study were secured from two sources: 
(1) the secondary-school reports that are on file in the 
office of the State Supervisor of High Schools at the State 
Capitol; and (2) from the principals and teachers of the 
various secondary schools. The information from the 
former source was collected by a personal examination of 
the records on file. That from the latter sources was 
secured by the use of questionnaires. 

Two questionnaires were sent out — one to the principals 
and the other to teachers. The questionnaire to teachers 
consivSted of the last portion of the one for principals with 
additional questions concerning the activities sponsored by 

'Reprinted froni the Avtetftan Journal oj Socxola^ii, March 1933, p. 702, 

«Thc followlTiK Blatemcrl has been wriUen by Tra N. Warner of Lookout, West Virginia, 
under whose direction this study has been made, 
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the teachers, teacher preparation for sponsorship, the effect 
of success in sponsorship upon securing and holding posi- 
tions, the principal’s attitude towards the activities, and 
his efforts in stimulating and supervising their growth. 

The questionnaire for principals was sent to every sec- 
ondary-school principal in the State. The one for teachers 
was sent to a sampling of the teachers. This sampling was 
made by choosing every fourth school from a list of all the 
schools in tlie State arranged in alphabetical order. The 
names of the teachers for each of these schools were ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order and every fourth teacher was 
selected. 

The questionnaires covered all the data collected from 
the reports of the principals to the State in addition to in- 
formation concerning the preparation for and experience 
of teachers and principals in directing the activities ; teacher 
philosophy concerning the activities; a description of their 
organization and administration; an estimate of their suc- 
cess; the attitude of pupils and patrons towards them; a 
judgment as to the strength and weakness of the activities; 
the cost of the activities; and suggestions for their improve- 
ment The collection of the same data from the different 
sources made possible a check on their validity and accuracy 
and the discovery of certain defects in teacher preparation 
for the activities and philosophy concerning them that could 
not have been discovered otherwise. 

On the whole, the information from the three sources 
shows a surprisingly high degree of agreement and enables 
the reader to accept the data with considerable confidence 
In their accuracy. But, little statistical procedure is used 
other than the reduction of the data to tabular form and the 
interpretation of these data. 



BOOK REVIEWS 


American Minority PeopleSi A study in racial and cultural 
conflicts in the United States, by Donald Young. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932, 593 pages. 

TJjc autltor of t)m fiduurAblc book has assembled the facts and piin- 
ciplcs of the researches into race relations carried on since the World 
War, ami has f;ivcri them impartial analysis and interpretation pro- 
viding a new interest and orientation by virtue of his emphasis upon 
the inincjrity races of America- 7'hc objective and scientific attitwde 
of the author is not likely to satisly the prejudiced wlio favor or oppose 
minority cultures, but lie has done a far more valuable service by his 
fair presentation of the facts of race relations. The book, therefore, 
becomes a valuable source for the serious student who is seeking an 
adequate knowledge of the vexing problems of race conflict and mis- 
understanding. 

Tlic saneness of the presentation throughout may be illustrated by 
tlic following statement i **As a rule, what is taught in the classroom 
about race and race relations is no more than a humanized reflection 
of popular beliefs. A few individuals may take a different approach, 
and a few special courses on immigration, the Negro, and other sub- 
jects in which race and racial achievement may be mentioned, can be 
found/ but they are limited in number.'^ The book, should be read by- 
eve ry teacher who is seeking to understand the problems of racial 
adjustment. 

The Railroad io Freedom, A story of the Civil War, by 
Hildkgarw5 H. Swji^'T. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1932, 3S5 pages. 

In contrast to the book by Professor Young is Miss Swift's delightful 
«tory written for youth and designed to create a favorable attitude to- 
wards the Negro rather than an understanding of racial antipatliics and 
maladjustments. The book is one that a person would enjoy for an 
evening's reading and would then retire for the night with a deeper 
approcintion of a minority group which has been misunderstnoci and 
mistreated by those of the dominant culture. This book is dedicated 
to the couriigcoiis young and they will profit by reading it. 

Races and Klhwc Groups in American Life, by T. J. Woof- 
TRR, Ju. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company* 
Inc., 1933, 241 pages. 

This hook is one of tlie series of monographs published under the 
direction of the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, and, 
like all the monographs of this series, is limited to the consideration 
of needs rather than an exposition of the present situation. The limi- 
tation imposed by the nature of the task set for the author makes an 
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exhaustive treatment impossible, and in the thirteen chapters we hnd 
significant titles but treated as indicated in the title of the bcrics, 
Recent Social Trends Monographs. 

Within the limits set the author Has performed his task admirably 
and has made an important contribution to the literature relating to 
racial and ethnic groups. Tlic educator will find the book of great 
value in his effort to understand the problems of racial conflicts and 
maladjustments in American life. 

Negro Year Book, Afi annual encyclopedia of the Negro^ 
Monroe N. Work, editor. Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama: Negro Year Book Publishing Company, 193 
518 pages. 

The eighth edition of the Negro Year 13ook for 1931-1932 shows a 
distinct change in content and arrangement of matter. This edition, 
while presenting practically all new material, still gives in concise but 
thoroughgoing form the information desired and presents a compre- 
hensive and impartial view of the events affecting the Negro and hia 
progress throughout the world. This handbook provides the most 
elaborate and exact material concerning the Negro and is an indis- 
pensable source for any student of race problems. The educator will 
find the book invaluable as a source book, 

A Study of the Economic Status of the Negro, by T, J. 
WooFTER, Jr. Chicago: Julius Roscnwalcl Fund, 
1930, Part I, 58 pages, Part II, 56 pages. 

Summary and Recommendation on the Study of the Eco- 
nomic Status of the Negro, by T. J. Woofter, Jr. 
Chicago: Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1930, 28 pages. 

This monograph, together with the supplementary monograph pre- 
senting the Summari^ and Recommendation on the Study of Rconotnic 
Status of the Neffroj presents in concise form the essential material re- 
lating to the present status of the Negro. The author has brought an 
exacting technique to this study, has gathered his material with pains- 
taking care, and has presented a judicial analysis of the facts, thus 
making the study a contribution of first importance to tlic literature of 
the Negro, 

The Quarterly Review of Higher Educfilion Among 
Negroes, Hbnry L. McCrorey, editor. Charlotte, 
North Carolina: Johnson C, Smith University, July 
1933, SO pages. 

The major articles in this review arc; Curriculum Adjustments for 
the Improvement of English In Negro Colleges, Sociology in Negro 
Schools and Colleges, 1924- 193Z, The Comprehensive Examination and 
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the Negro College, A Curriculum Appropriate for the Small Liberal- 
Arts College^ A Study in English Grammar Learning, Character Edu- 
cation, Tenure of Presidents of Negro Colleges. The articles arc well 
written and give one a clear picture of the status of higher education 
among the Negroes of America. 

/Ibility in Social and Racial Classes^ by Roland Clark; 
Davis. New York: The Century Company, 1932, 
114 pages. 

l‘hc research presented in this book represents a new method of 
experimental attack on the question of whether certain people and 
certain classes of people are superior in ability because of their bio- 
logical inheritance, Tlic uvo primary questions considered arc, first, 
do variations in biological constitution bear any relation to intelligence- 
test performance? Second, arc favorable biological variations dis- 
tributed equally among the various social and racial classes? The 
author*s results seem to answer the first question in the affirmative 
and the second in the negative. 

The /fnthropometry of the American Nepro, by Melville 
J. Herskovits. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1930, xiv+283 pages. 

Includes measurements and observational errors, description of tile 
American Negro type, diflEcrcnccs within the series, growth curves and 
sex differcncs, validity of the genealogies, and correlation of traits. 

The Negro's Church, by BENJAMIN Elijah Mays and 
Joseph Wix.liam Nicholson. New York: Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, 1933, xiii+321 
pages. 

The authors Imvc presented the results of a two-year study of 605 
urban and 185 rural Negro churches in the United States. Data are 
presented for both rural and urban churches in the following fields: 
origin of the church, the negro ministry, the message of the minister 
(stenographic reports of representative sermons), membership, build- 
ings and sites, finance, the program of the church including worship, 
religious education, and fellowship and community activities. 

The book is, however, much more than a report of research; it is 
a fair and sympathetic statement of the present problem of the Negro 
diufcb, witli challenging reco/nmcnd.ations for its maintenance of spir- 
itual and social leadership. 
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EDITORIAL 

During the summer of 1932, about half of the members 
of a seminar on experimentation in education conducted 
at Pennsylvania State College agreed to undertake coopera- 
tive controlled experiments on character education during 
the ensuing winter. This issue of The Journal is devoted 
entirely to the presentation of the findings of this set of 
experiments. The investigations deal almost exclusively 
with a single phase of the subject — the influence of in- 
struction, of one kind or another, upon character develop- 
ment. Sixteen different investigators participated in the 
experiments, employing thirty pairs of matched groups and 
making one hundred and eighty measured comparisons be- 
tween mean attainments of groups given some type of in- 
struction headed towards character-development objectives 
and otherwise equal groups not so instructed. This is by 
far the largest mass of scientific evidence now available 
on the question of the potency of moral instruction in modi- 
fying conduct. In fact, the previous controlled experiments 
dealing with this topic have been so few and so small in 
scope that we may say the question has hitherto been 
nearly untouched. Even the thirty experiments constitut- 
ing this set are enough only to scratch the surface, so 
many-sided and difficult of quantitative attack Is the ques- 
tion, But it is hoped that the results herein presented 
will open the field in a stimulating manner and that they 
will provide some preliminary Indications of the trends to 
he expected from more exhaustive research. 

C. C. P. 

CoDyrleht 1933. by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated 




THE POTENCY OF INSTRUCTION IN CHAR- 
ACTER EDUCATION 

Charles C. Peters 

Perhaps the elders of every age are more or less trou- 
bled about the "morals” of the oncoming generation. The 
untamed youth seems to them wayward, irresponsible, and 
contemptous of the “tried and proved” customs to an 
extent that causes alarm for the safety of the future. But 
at certain periods of especially hurried transition this un- 
easiness becomes more than customarily acute and there is 
an unusually diligent search for ways of "training the rising 
generation in character.” The present seems to be one 
of these times. Character education has, therefore, swung 
to the center of the stage in educational discussion. All 
sorts of proposals are being made for reaching this objec- 
tive and many different means are being put into practice. 

But can character be improved by teachingf Will our 
plausible-looking programs actually produce desirable out- 
comes? Or shall we be obliged, as we look back upon our 
efforts from the future, to admit that, although our ambi- 
tion was pathetically earnest, our means were foolishly 
conceived? We in America have in general vast faith in 
"education.” Whenever we find some weakness in our 
social order we bethink ourselves of "education” through 
the schools as the way to remedy it. But it is probable 
that we greatly overestimate the potency of formal educa- 
tion as a means of affecting conduct. It is probable that 
our civic education, our cultural education, and even our 
vocational education make far less difference in the func- 
tioning abilities of the persons to whom they have been 
applied than we are in the habit of believing. Controlled 
experiments on the functioning of school instruction have 
been disconcertingly disillusioning to educational optimists. 
It may be well that this same thing will prove to hold for 
instruction intended to improve "character.” It behooves 
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u9, therefore, at the beginning of our efforts to take meas- 
ured stock of what we can accomplish by instruction. The 
series of experiments described in this issue of The Jour- 
nal undertakes such evaluation with regard to certain rep- 
resentative programs of instruction. 

In this series of articles we are using the term "char- 
acter” very loosely. Wc should certainly not wish cither 
what wc include or what we omit to be taken as any con- 
tribution towards defining the scope of “character educa- 
tion." Character consists of an aggregate of habits, atti- 
tudes, and functioning philosophies of life of which only 
illustrative ones come within our set of experiments. Within 
“character," but by no means exhausting its connotation, 
is what wc more narrowly call “morality"; that is, con- 
formity with the mores of the societies to which the in- 
terpreter belongs. 

As far as character 1$ an acquired thing (which it is 
chiefiy, if not entirely), it has two intertwined sources — 
imitation of others and trial-and-error experience on the 
part of the subject himself. Of these the former is by 
far the most frequent source. The mores are transmitted 
almost entirely in this manner and certainly "social sug- 
gestion" and “social radiation" are very powerful in mold- 
ing all attitudes, tastes, and appreciations; and they make 
vast contributions in the shaping of ideals and philosophies 
of life. But the socially transmitted ways are tested in 
the individual’s own experience and somewhat reshaped to 
fit reality as he finds it; and, especially in the reflection 
of the more philosophically tempered members of society, 
they may be radically and profoundly reshaped. 

In consequence of these sources of character it Is clear 
that the major factor In education for character formation 
must be social pressure from the groups to which the indi- 
vidual belongs, mostly unconscious pressure to which the 
individual yields little by little without knowing it. Never- 
theless, it is within the power of educational executives 
(including teachers) somewhat to shape and direct, or at 
least to select, the pressures. 
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But it is in the learner’s own experience that these 
socially proffered techniques arc tested, refined, and per- 
sonally assimilated. Experience, too, can be direrted in 
school. It is, indeed, the sole function of a school so to 
set the stage that pupils will get fruitful experiences as 
rapidly and economically as possible. So character may 
be shaped through the participations of pupils in class ac- 
tivities, through' the clubs and projects of the school, 
through organizations for pupil government, through the 
give-and-take of conversation and other forms of social 
life, and through every sort of dynamic experience in play 
and work. In all of these activities pupils try various tech- 
niques and select those that they find successful, or they 
observe the results of others' activities and accept for 
themselves those ways that they observe to be effective while 
rejecting those that appear "wrong.” These accepted ways 
they build into their habit systems, their ideals and atti- 
tudes, their convictions and philosophies of life. 

But the experience by which the socially proffered tech- 
niques are tested and assimilated need not necessarily be 
of the overt motor type. Thinking, too, is a kind of 
acting. When a person deliberates, he is trying out al- 
ternative ways of responding to a situation just as he Is 
doing in trial-and-error experience, except that he is con- 
fining his trials to incipient acts carried in mental imagery 
and perhaps tagged through the aid of language. So 
reflection may be a substitute for direct trial-and-error 
experience after one has had enough overt experience to 
afford him types of known sequences upon which to draw. 
Just as one may watch others acting and learn from their 
successes and failures, so he may follow In imagination 
the conduct of characters narrated in anecdote, in literature, 
or in history. Thus, there is, besides social pressure operat- 
ing through social suggestion and social radiation, and 
besides direct experience operating through personal trial 
and error, a third means of acquiring those readinesses 
to respond in which character consists — by vicarious exjieri- 
ence in reflection, discussion, and listening critically to nar- 
rations of the experiences of others. 
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It is the management of this third item that we name 
“instruction” when we use that term in its strict sense. 
To instruct is to manage the situation in such a way that a 
pupil slmll have ideas come before his mind for considera- 
tion that promise effective ways of achieving the ends he 
wishes to attain. Sometimes this takes the form of setting 
a concrete model and directing attention to its salient fea- 
tures, which we call demonstrating. Sometimes it has the 
form of directly proposing, which we call lecturing. Some- 
times it involves marshalling a mass of ideas by develop- 
mental questioning. Sometimes it encourages deliberation 
by suggesting alternative possibilities or inducing the pupil 
to assemble alternative possibilities by his own systema- 
tiaed search. And sometimes it favors the presence of 
many alternative proposals out of which choice may be 
made by setting the stage for group discussion. But in 
all legitimate instruction it is the pupil himself who must 
accept, out of the proffered possibilities, those that he feels 
will work. Thus instruction is a very different thing from 
authoritatively telling a pupil “what’s what” and expect- 
ing him passively to receive this. 

Therefore, instruction is really not fundamentally dif- 
ferent from learning through experience or from imita- 
tion. In learning from personal experience one accepts 
those ways of responding that prove fittest by his own direct 
trials. As he accumulates experience he is able to substi- 
tute imagined experiences for real ones and hence to make 
choices on the basis of deliberation. As he watches others 
he puts himself in their places and profits from their ex- 
periences vicariously, i.e., imitates them. As his stock of 
experience becomes enriched and he gets effective com- 
mand of language, he can live througli these experiences 
of others when narrated, or even when put into the form 
of abstract gcjicralizations, and can thus with far greater 
rapidity avail himself vicariously of the findings of the ex- 
periences of others. If, while living In this realm of the 
abridged actions that we call ideas, he can have the aid of a 
guide whom we call a teacher, to help him find revelant leads 
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and to see the abortive consequences of false leads, he can 
make the ideational substitute for overt experience so much 
the more effective. If he can match wits with his peers 
in group discussion wliile testing the probable fitness of 
proposed lines of action, this vicarious living is likely to be 
still more effective. Thus, between learning by direct ex- 
perience and learning by Instruction there is no sbaqi break; 
the latter is only more schematic and symbolic than the 
former. 

It is, consequently, a plausible hypothesis that school 
instruction may be made a potent means of character forma- 
tion. Is this hypothesis true? If so, we as educators arc 
in a happy condition, for instruction is cheap and easily 
managed as compared with the total of the direct experi- 
ences of children. If it is not, we are in an awkward posi- 
tion, for instruction constitutes the major portion of the 
strategy of all conventional schools, if not of all schools. 
To test the truth of this hypothesis was the purpose of the 
set of experiments described In this issue. 

Besides this question of the functioning of hisiruction 
in the shaping of character, there are several other ques- 
tions relating to the possibility of purposive training for 
character, answers to which should be sought through scien- 
tific research : 

1. What are the indirect contributions to character education from 
different methods of teaching school subjects? Miss Allen’s experi- 
merits in this series, is suggestive of possibilities licrc. 

2. To what extent can different school subjects be made to con- 
tribute to character education by reason of certain emphases within 
them? To this possibility the studies of Miss Meek and Messrs. 
Campbell and Stover are pertinent. 

3. Do extracuTiiculaT activities contribute, or can they be made to 
contribute, to the development of desirable character traits? This 
is a question on which there is much argument but c.xtrcindy litilo ex- 
perimental evidencci The only material this series has on it is the very 
inconclusive set of experiments on athletics by Ilackcnburg, Yeich, 
and WeisenfluK, 

4. Do the disciplinary policies and practices of the school significnnlly 
affect personality traits? AVc have no evidence on this. We are hoping 
for an opportunity to attack this problem in the following way! From 
a large school system select several hundred junior-high-school pupils 
who have come up through the grades under teachers who are more 
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of martinets than the average and several hundred otljcrs who have 
come up under teachers who give pupils more than the average amount 
of room for freedom and Initiative; then compute biserial or teirachoric 
cocfHclcnts of correlation between strictness in discipline and each of a 
number of measurable character traits. 

5. How do such nonschool educational agencies na the inovics affect 
character development, and in what forms can these agencies he made 
to contribute useful values? On the former part of this (lucstion some 
evidence is supplied by the series of Payne Fund studies now being 
published by I'lic Macmillan Company, 

All of the experiments involved in our series are of the 
matched-group form. In each case a number of subjects 
were given a certain type of instniction and an equal number 
were used as a control group. The members of these two 
groups were matched, pair by pair, on one or more criteria 
for probable ability to improve in the experimental trait. 
This matching of groups by individual pairs not only makes 
the mean ability score the same for both groups but also 
makes the shape of the distributions the same at all points. 
Any matching criterion is valid that gives promise of high 
correlation with ability to make progress In the trait towards 
which the experimental factor is directed. Ordinarily, 
matching simultaneously on a number of criteria, each of 
which is correlated with ability to learn in respect to the trait 
in question, but which are not highly correlated with one 
another, gives better matched groups than pairing on a 
single criterion, but it also renders difficult the making of 
pairs. Probably the best scheme of pairing is one that 
involves some measure of rapidity of learning — one of the 
quotients — plus measurement of initial status in the ex- 
perimental trait, for at least three reasons: (1) attain- 
ment to date Is likely to be highly predictive of learning 
ability In the trait considered; (2) matching on the basis 
of initial attainment places the two mates at about the 
same position on the learning curve, and position on the 
learning curve at the beginning of the race has much to do 
with the prospect of improvement; and (3) matching on 
initial scores with which final scores are to be compared 
is likely to place together mates who have experienced simi- 
larly signed errors of measurement when the pairing is 
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also based on the second criterion suggested above. In 
addition to being matched for learning ability, both groups 
in each of our experiments were, of course, treated exactly 
alike except in relation to the experimental factor. 

When a scientist has found an apparent law he always 
wishes to know with what degree nf assurance he may 
depend upon it. Consequently, we wish to know the relia- 
bility of our findings in educational experimentation. The 
conventional formula for the reliability of a difference be. 
tween two means is : 

"■rorm, 

O’ 

Recognizing that equals and that the n is the 
same for both groups when the members are arranged in 
pairs, we have: 
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But in much experimental work with matched groups the 
third term, containing the r, is illegitimately omitted, 
resulting in a standard error that is too high. This is some- 
times done because of ignorance of the true fonnula but 
often on account of the labor involved in computing the 
coefficient of correlation. Fortunately there is a very much 
simpler formula that gives identically the same results as 
the three-term one above which, for some strange reason, 
workers in statistics have abnost completely overlooked. 
There are several ways of developing this simple formula, 
but we shall get it by making the conventional formula, 
given above, our starting point. 

One of the forms of the Pearson product-moment corre- 
lation formula is: 


ru' 
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where the d is a difference between paired scores in the 
two arrays. Let us substitute this value for r in the second 
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of our reliability formulae just given. Doing the indi- 
cated cancelling we shall have: 



Thus, in order to obtain the standard error of the dif- 
ference between the means we take the differences between 
the end scores of paired individuals, find the standard devi- 
ation of this set of paired differences, and divide that by 
the square root of the number of pairs. Although this 
requires the computation of no coefficient of correlation, it 
takes full cognizance of the force of any element of cor- 
relation that is present. 

In most of our experiments the results are in the form 
of the differences between ^ains by the two groups between 
initial measurements and final ones. The conventional 
formula for the standard error of the difference between 
mean gains is a very long and complicated one, consisting 
when correctly written of ten terms as compared with three 
in the one for end differences, and six of these terms in- 
volve the six possible intercorrelations among the four 
arrays, But I have shown elsewhere (in a book on statis- 
tics soon to be published) that we have an exact equivalent 
of this cumbersome formula in a very simple one parallel 
to the one just given for differences between end scores: 

A 

O^g, - “g. = Vi 

That is, we subtract an individual’s initial score from bis 
final score to find his gain; we similarly find the gain made 
by his mate; we take the difference between these two gains 
(which wc call dg), find the standard deviation of the array 
of these differences in gains, and divide this standard devia- 
tion by the square root of the number of pairs. The pro- 
cedure for end scores is illustrated in Table IV on page 
242 and that for gains in Table II on page 23S. 

All the standard errors in connection with our experi- 
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meats are computed by these methods. For the benefit 
of relatively lay readers these Are usually labeled S.E.diff. 
in our tables. 

How great must a difference be in order to be significant? 
It is often said that it must be three times its standard 
error. But to say that is to appeal to a kind of magic. 
As a matter of fact there is no precise ratio at which a 
difference becomes significant. It is all a matter of odds 
against reversal of the advantage. When a difference is 
three times its standard error the chances are, assuming a 
normal distribution of differences from successive samples, 
740 to 1 that the true difference is in the indicated direc- 
tion; if the ratio is 2, the chances are 43 to 1, and if the 
ratio is .8, the chances of a true difference in the same 
direction are 3.7 to 1, When a ratio of three is demanded 
the great majority of differences turn out to be “not sta- 
tistically significant” and the implication is left that the 
two procedures arc of equal value even though the chances 
may be several hundred to one that continued experimen- 
tation would show an indicated one superior to the otlier. 
Personally I should like to bet on the stock market with the 
chances even three or four to one in my favor, and similarly 
I am willing to bet on a method of improving character 
while we await further experimental evidence with the odds 
not much greater. 

Another important consideration is the direction of the 
differences in duplicated experiments. If several experi- 
ments give differences in the same direction the reliability 
is greatly increased. It is a well-known principle in the 
mathematics of probability that if the probability of the 
occurrence of a given event is p when one condition obtains 
and q when another condition obtains, that probability is 
p times q when both conditions obtain. By this law if 
the probability of having obtained a difference of a certain 
size in favor of an experimental factor when the true dif- 
ference is on the other side is 1/4 in one experiment and 1/6 
in a second experiment, it is the product of these two, or 
only 1/24, that a difference would have been obtained of 
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these sizes on this same side in both the trials if the true 
difference did not lie on that side. This same principle 
would hold for any combination of experiments, although, 
a different principle must be applied when differences lie on 
opposite sides of zero. 

This is, of course, true only if the experiments are inde- 
pendent of one another. If they involve the same pupils 
or the same teachers, but different measures of success, so 
that there is some element of correlation present, we cannot 
simply multiply together the probabilities. Nevertheless, 
under all circumstances except perfect correlation {perhaps 
never present) a set of differences pointing prevailingly in 
the same direction indicates much higher reliabilities than 
those of the separate trials. In many themes on which we 
experiment, differences are real but inherently small. The 
summary of the experiments of this set suggests that, for 
systematic instruction, the true differences average about 
four tenths of a standard deviation. I have determined 
that, neglecting the correlation factor between gains (likely 
to be very small), and ignoring the slight difference between 
the standard deviation of a single array and that of the 
two matched arrays combined, it would require 113 pairs 
of subjects in an experiment showing this difference to 
reach a ratio of three or more In half the trials and 153 
pairs to reach such ratio In two thirds of the trials. Such 
groups arc not attainable as single groups under ordinary 
school conditions. 

In our next article we shall justify the use of ratings 
as measuring devices, upon which we have leaned heavily 
in this set of experiments. In the following articles we 
shall set forth the experimental findings in as much detail 
as space permits. After these presentations of details, 
I shall summarize the findings from the set of experiments 
as a whole, putting these in a form that is readily com- 
parable for all of the nearly two hundred experimental 
comparisons, and draw the indicated conclusions. 



THE RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF ESTI- 
MATES (RATINGS) AS MEASURING TOOLS 

James C. Swab and Charles C. Peters 

One of the most serious obstacles to controlled experi- 
mentation in character education, as well as in certain other 
areas, is the lack of suitable measuring instruments. Verbal 
tests have been highly developed during the past quarter 
of a century, and certain types of non-verbal performance 
tests have also been brought to a high state of perfection 
within certain areas. But verbal tests have distinct limi- 
tations; they reveal chiefly informations, judging abilities, 
and perhaps preferences and attitudes. But practical con- 
duct in life situations may not agree, at least completely, 
with these declared informations, jud-gments, and prefer- 
ences. Performance tests, as we know them, must usually 
be forced in such an artiflcial manner in order to yield 
objective scores as to make it impractical to use them out- 
side of a specially prepared laboratory. Within the past 
few years educational and psychological research workers 
have been trying out ratings based on free estimates as 
measuring tools and have been agreeably surprised at the 
reliabilities and vaiidities shown when averages from a 
number of judges were involved. This study has as its 
object an investigation of the reliability and validity of 
estimates. To show the evidence it contains is particularly 
necessary at this point because most of the articles in this 
magazine make use of pupil-and-teacher estimates as their 
chief measuring devices. 

This study involved 30 pupils in the seventh grade of a 
small Pennsylvania school system and 34 pupils in the eighth 
grade. Since these were all the pupils in those grades, 
they each had the opportunity to know one another very 
intimately. For some of the traits dealt with In the inves- 
tigation the objective facts were known, so that tjpc had 
validity criteria for the ratings relating to them, while for 
others we had no such criteria. We could, therefore, in- 
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vestigate the reliabilities of the estimates for all of the 
traits studied but the validities of the estimates for only 
those for which we had objective facts. 

The traits involved in the study were the following: 
honesty, courtesy, brightness, ability in arithmetic, height, 
and age. Honesty was used in the sense of the following 
definition: Honesty is that quality of man that shows him 
fair and truthful in speech; above cheating, stealing, mis- 
representation, or any other fraudulent action. Courtesy 
is showing consideration for others; politeness; favor as 
distinguished from right. Brightness was evidenced to the 
pupils who constituted the judges by ability to answer or to 
recite well in class in all school subjects. For purposes of 
a validity criterion it was determined by scores on an in- 
telligence test. The other terms — arithmetic grades, age, 
and height — ^werc used in the conventional sense. 

Each pupil in a section was given a pack of cards con- 
taining the names of all the members of the section (grade). 
The pupils were asked to group these names, representing 
the pupils of the class, into five stacks : tallest, tall, average, 
short, shortest; or oldest, old, average, young, youngest; 
or whatever else was the trait being ranked. They were 
then asked to complete the rankings within each pile so 
that all the pupils in the room would be ranked from the 
highest to the lowest. In making these rankings the pupils 
had in mind the definitions given above. From records of 
the actual facts regarding the pupils on those traits for 
which we had validity criteria, the cards were also ranked 
and the ranks recorded. 

For the purpose of determining the validity of the esti- 
mates a composite rank was obtained for each pupil by 
averaging the ranks assigned him by his mates, I'eranking 
these composite scores according to relative size, and then 
computing the coefficient of correlation between ranks in 
estimates and paired ranks according to the actual measure- 
ments of the trait in question. The correlations were com>- 
puted by the Spearman ranks method and the rlio's trans- 
lated Into corresponding r’s by means of tables. 
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Reliability coefficients were computed in two different 
ways, in order that we might check the results of the two 
methods against each other. 

1, A score was obtained for each pupil from a random 
half of the raters and another from the other half, and 
the scores from these two halves correlated by the Pear- 
son product-moment method. Since this gave the reliability 
of the average of the estimates of only half of the judges 
against another half while we needed that of the whole set 
against another set of equal size and character, we inferred 
the latter by application of the Spearman-Brown formula ; 


r 2r‘' a 

1 + Ta a 

That is, we divided twice the r between the scores from 
the halves by 1 plus this r. 

2. We obtained the average intcrcorrelation among the 
ranks for the 30 judges in the seventh grade, or the 34 
judges in the eighth grade, by the following formula P 

r,T , 

In this the a is the number of judges, the N is the number 
of pupils ranked (which in this particular case was the 
same as the number of judges), the S is the sum of the 
ranks for a particular pupil assigned by all the judges, 
and the 2S* the aggregate of the squares of these pupil 
sums for all the pupils in the class. These average inter- 
correlations ranged, for the various traits in the two grades, 
from .412 to .839 and showed the extent of agreement, on 
the average, between the rankings of any two judges. 

Our concern was not, however, with the extent of agree- 
ment of one judge with another but rather with the extent 
of agreement to be expected between (he average rankhtgi 
by the whole set of judges and the average by another set 
of the same size that might in the future be drawn from 


‘ll? formulae in this arliotc are given In T. I,. Kelley. Slalltlical 
Me/hod (New York; T^he Macmillan Company, 1923), pp, 205*218, au<! in C\ C. Pticre. 
pp 278 283 Sfartdords of Moraiity (New York: He Macmillan Company, 1933), 
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thfi same sort of population. This r between the average 
from our whole set of judges (a in number) and the 
average from a similar set can be predicted by the Spear- 
man prophecy formula: 

r— = 

where the rll is the average intercorrelation found by the 
preceding formula and a is again the number of judges. 

We may also infer the extent to which the average from 
our a judges would agree with the average from an in- 
definitely large number (the so-called “true” estimate) as 
follows : 

aril 

^aoo v'TZTZ ^ . , 

^•ril 4 - (a»— a)r^ii 

The results for these several computations for the vari- 
ous traits for the two grades are displayed in the accom- 
panying table. The first row across ( 1 ) gives the average 
intercorrelation among the judges; the second line (2) 
shows the inferred reliability correlation for the whole set 
of judges against a second similar set by way of the average 
intercorrelations; the third line (3) shows the correlations 
between the average ratings and the “true” ratings; the 
fourth line (4) gives the r between the ratings averaged 
from random halves of the judges; and the fifth line (S) 
gives the total reliability coefficient by way of the Spear- 
man-Brown formula— a value that should be parallel to 
line 2. The other lines are self-expl.anatory. 

Inspection of lines numbered 2 and 5 in the table shows 
extremely high reliability coefficients. In no case docs 
the coefficient fall below .946 and prevailingly the r’s are 
around .98. It is only rarely that objective verbal tests 
reach as liigh as this. How closely the average estimates 
from the 30 or the 34 judges agree with the “true” esti- 
mates is revealed in lines numbered 3. These r’s fall not 
far short of unity. A second feature worth noticing is the 
very close agreement between results from the two methods 
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of determljiing reliability, as indicated by lines numbered 
2 and 5. 

The validities, shown at the lower part of each section of 
the table, are of especial concern to us, for they show the 
extent to which the estimates conform to the objectively 
determined truth. For height the validity correlation is 
.965 in the seventh grade and .840 in the eighth grade. 
These good validities are doubtless to be attributed in part 
to the fact that height is a readily observable trait, and 
the greater validity in the seventh grade than in the eighth 
may be due to greater heterogeneity in the former grade 
than in the latter. 

For age the correlation expressing the degree of agree- 
ment between average estimate and objective fact is .508 
in the seventh grade and .594 in the eighth. While these 
r's arc not very high, they must be viewed in the light 
of the homogeneity of the groups, for it Is well known that 
small r’s where the variability in either or both of the 
groups compared is slight are equivalent to much larger 
ones where the variabilities are greater. The semi-inter- 
quartile range of ages was only nine months in the seventh 
grade and only three months in the eighth. 

The arithmetic grades the pupils should receive were 
estimated by the judges in a way that correlated with the 
grades later given by the teacher: .770 in the seventh 
grade and .845 in the eighth. Both these correlations 
may be considered high when we remember the possibility 
of a certain lack of reliability in the grades themselves 
and also the lack of perfect validity in the grades. If 
these r’s could be corrected for attenuation, they would 
probably not fall far short of unity. 

There remain the validity correlations for estimates of 
brightness. These were .340 in the seventh grade and 
.210 in the eighth grade. At first tlicse coefficients look 
unreasonably low, but their lowness may be explained by 
possible lack of validity in the intelllgcnce-test scores them- 
selves. It must be remembered that inteUlgence-test scores 
correlate with teachers’ grades or with other objective meas- 
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ures of scholarship only from about ,20 to .60, averaging 
perhaps .38 or .40. Even these objective measurements of 
achieved scholarship may be more narrow in scope than 
the thing the pupils meant by brightness. Furthermore, 
the range of talent was not very great at this level for a 
single grade and was probably less in the eighth grade than 
in the seventh. If our validity correlations could be cor- 
rected for these faults in the criterion, they might well be 
satisfactorily high. 

A number of other investigations made at Penn State, 
in which the reliabilities of ratings were involved as a 
by-product, agree with this one in showing high reliabilities 
and high validities for averages from ratings. Campbell 
obtained a reliability coefficient of .985 by having 39 mem- 
bers of a social fraternity rate one another on “personal 
culture,” Merrill got, by the split-halves method for the 
experiment reported in this series, a reliability coefficient 
of .935 in the fall ratings and .823 in the spring ratings, 
while Eichler’s reliability coefficient for his ratings on lead- 
ership by pupils was .964. In the evaluation of motion 
pictures by committees of five members we obtained twenty- 
six reliability coefficients ranging from .76 to .98, usually 
in the .90’s. Twenty reliability coefficients were computed 
on evaluations of the moral quality of certain described 
bits of conduct in connection with our study of motion 
pictures and standards of morality by groups of from 18 
to 50 members each. These ranged from .796 to .981 
and averaged .933. When groups of 187 members were 
made up by consolidating the smaller groups, the r’s for 
the four types of themes were .987, .994, .990, and .983, 
From estimates of the pleasure-giving values of items in 
chemistry education Wray got sixteen reliability coefficients 
ranging from .751 to .951 when groups of from 9 to 36 
members each were used, ,943 when a grovrp of 142 mem- 
bers was used, .953 for a group of 176 members, and 
thirteen other such r's ranging from .910 to .956 from 
other groups of this same order of size. In a similar study 
dealing with psychology Lick obtained a reliability coefft- 
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dent of .94 from 100 judges. From, repetition of ratings 
after a long interval Wray obtained r*s of .957 and .980 
from a group of 38 college seniors. 

Suggestive of both the validity and the reliability of the 
ratings, we have obtained regularly rather high agreements 
among different groups rating the same objects. Eichler’s 
pupil ratings on leadership correlated with teacher ratings 
.77. Glatfelter’s pupil ratings showed the following r’s 
with those by teachers rating the same persons for the 
same traits: cooperation .795; courtesy .754; industry 
.829; loyalty .779; dependability .779. Forty intercorrela- 
tions among different groups on the evaluation of the moral 
quality of described acts in our motion-picture study aver- 
aged .838. Wray calculated 43 intcrcorrelations among 
diverse groups as to the values found in certain items of 
chemistry education and found them to average .736 (uti- 
corrected for attenuation, as all of them are which are 
quoted here) . Himes found correlations between boys and 
girls in the ratings on pleasure values in biology to range 
between .73 and ,87, and to average .81. In view of the 
fact that real differences among the groups would bring 
these r's somewhat below unity even if the measures were 
perfect, such high coefficients of correlation could not be 
obtained unless the ratings as handled had both good valid- 
ity and good reliability. 

Investigators other than those at Penn State have ex- 
perienced similarly satisfactory results from averages of 
ratings. 

In view of all the evidence accumulated during the past 
few years no one can any longer deny to ratings a place 
beside objective verbal tests as dependable measuring de- 
vices — ^uniquely valid for measuring certain types of func- 
tioning conduct in normal life situations. 



CAN SOCIAL LEADERSHIP BE IMPROVED BY 
INSTRUCTION IN ITS TECHNIQUE? 

George A. Eichler and Robert R. Merrill 

One of the most boasted objectives of practically all 
types of schools is training for leadership. This objec- 
tive is, however, customarily not clearly defined and usually 
fuses more or less vaguely two elements: (1) outstanding 
technical expertness of a type that will get the individual 
who possesses it looked to and sought as an authority in 
his field; and (2) the attributes and techniques that enable 
one to set standards of conduct for others and particularly 
that enable him to command a following among others — 
to direct and control other individuals or groups. We shall 
call this latter type of leadership, the actual management 
of other individuals and groups, social leadership. When 
hard pressed, most educational policy makers, especially in 
the higher institutions, will admit that it is the former that 
they chiefly mean when talking of education for leadership. 
Yet the latter is also extremely important in society, espe- 
cially in a democratically organized society. As yet schools 
seem to have consciously done little about it and their at- 
tainments in respect to it appear to be as meager as their 
efforts. 

If ways could be found for improving among students 
in training the ability to lead others by effective techniques 
towards socially desirable ends, the educational contribu- 
tion thereby made would be of inestimable importance. 
Can social leadership be improved by systematic train- 
ing? .Since it is conditioned by the employment of certain 
techniques, can at least a partial mastery of these tech- 
niques be developed in pupils by instruction? Can the basic 
skills involved in leadership be developed by guided prac- 
tice? Or can a functioning leadership be, perhaps, im- 
proved by a combination of guided practice paralleled by 
a theoretical consideration of techniques? To secure an 
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answer to the first of these questions was the purpose of 
the two experiments described in this article, We hope, 
in a continuation of the experiment, to find an answer 
to the second and third of the questions. 


PROCEDURE 


The parallel group method of experimentation was used. 
Student ratings of one another on leadership were used in 
both studies. In study A,* a mimeographed list of 72 mem- 
bers of a sophomore class was handed to this class and 
the members were requested to rank every classmate on 
leadership. In study B, students not used in the experi- 
ment were given ballots in the form of 3x5 cards on which 
were names of some of their classmates. They were asked 
to rate their classmates on leadership on a five-point scale 
by encircling the proper number. The encircled numbers 
for each particular student were added and the result 
divided by the number of cards marked for him. This 
gave a leadership index for the student. On the basis of 
this information, control and experimental sections were 
paired. Study B was carried on with a control and an 
experimental section in grades nine and twelve in two dif- 
ferent schools in order to secure a check on the experi- 
ment, In both studies the experimental groups were taught 
lessons in leadership. This instruction in study A consisted 
of six forty-five minute lectures on leadership qualities and 
techniques. Instruction in study B consisted of eleven 
thirty-minute conferences on various qualities and techniques 
of leadership. In the case of study A, the instruction was 
pven over a period of six weeks while in study B the in- 
struction was spread over about seven months. The reli- 
ability coefficient of the ratings used for the measurement 
of progress in study A was .9.35 and in study B .964. 

The table on page 235 gives the results for the twelfth 
grade in study B. On the left the data are given for the 
pupils of the experimental section and on the right, on the 


VpunKAirills. Penimylv.nla. tn 
irtn'k* Northampton, Pennsylvania, In 1933, The former study 

Will b6 r^feired to m thU article cl« study A, aud latter at study B. 
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same horizontal lines as their mates, the pupils of the 
control section. The columns headed IR give the initial 
ratings; those headed ER, the end ratings; those headed 
G, the gains during the period of experimentation; while 
the DG column gives the differences in .gains by paired 
mates. 


TAliLtS 1/ 


LOMPARATIVB (JAINS IN LKADEnsillP RATINGS DY IKSTRUCTEO AND UNtNSTRUCTRD 
1‘Uril.S — STUDY D 



EfptTimoilat Group 


Control Croup 
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IR 

ER 
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IR 

ER 
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— 33 
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—19 

— 14 

2 

3m 
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33 
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+ 31 
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378 
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374 

— 4 

+ 12 

4 
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374 

4- 9 

395 

+ 29 

— 20 

ft 

347 

— 5 
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363 
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— 17 

li 
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300 
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22 
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0 
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27K 

373.5 

—4.5 

278.4 

268.9 

—9.5 

+5. 


It will be noticed that the experimental group lost an 
average of 4.5 and the control group 9.5 which nets a dif- 
ference of 5. in favor of the experimental group. The 
fact that both groups lost is not significant; in general it 
only indicates a different degree of leniency in rating at 
the beginning of the experiment from that at the end; it 
is only the comparative rating on the two groups that is 
important. We find the standard deviation of the differ- 
ential gains to be 46.97. We are now interested to know 
the standard error of the difference of the mean gains. 

(Td's 

By use of the formula we find to be 10. 

The difference between the means of the gains is 5, which 
divided by 10 yields .5 as the ratio between the standard 
error and the difference. This indicates that the chances 
are 2.2 to 1 that there is a true difference in favor of the 
instructed group. The results in the ninth grade were 
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strikingly similar to those in the twelfth grade, the chances 
being 2.2 to 1 that the true difference is above iero in 
favor of the experimental group. 

The results in study B are summarized as follows : 


Mean gain in score of experimental group 976 

Mean gain in score of control group. — -71 

Difference between gains in favor of cxpctimctital group 1.686 

o- of difference of the means 1.178 

Ratio of the diff. to <r of difference 1.431 

Chance of true difference being greater than zero in favor of the 
experimental group 12 to 1 

Per cent of pupils who gained in score in experimental group. . 54.8 
Per cent of pupils who gained in score in control group 43.9 


INTERPRETATION OP RESULTS 

From a statistical point of view as ordinarily interpreted, 
the results obtained are far from significant, but they are 
all in the same direction which greatly strengthens the 
reliability. In view of the fact that progress in so complex 
a trait as social leadership is a very different matter from 
progress in the acquisition of simple motor skills, the 
results obtained are all that any one could anticipate, for 
no one would expect to make leaders overnight, If instruc- 
tion is effective in making a noticeable difference in the 
short period of these experiments, wc may hope to achieve 
considerable success by continuing proper instruction through 
the whole secondary«school period. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The results of the studies summarized seem to justify 
the following conclusions: 

1. It seems possible to measure reliably leadership quali- 
ties by means of student ratings. 

2. It IS probable that leadership qualities can be mcasure- 
ably improved by direct instruction. 



THE EFFECT OF DIRECT INSTRUCTION 
E, K. Robb and J. F. Faust 

Two experiments arc described dealing with the possi- 
bility of improving ethical discrimination and moral con- 
duct by systematic instruction in the senior high school on 
ethical problems. The experiments were conducted at Bed- 
ford by Mr. Robb and at Chambersburg by Mr. Faust. 

I. THE BEDFORD EXPERIMENT 

Two sections of seniors were matched according to I.Q. 
as measured by the Otis Group Test, and socio-economic 
status as measured by the Sima Scale. Fifty-two students 
were included in the experiment, 26 of whom were in the 
control group and 26 in the experimental group, 

The experiment was conducted in connection with the 
class in problems of democracy. In the control group the 
regular course of study in problems of democracy was fol- 
lowed throughout the term. In the experimental group 
this course was supplemented for an eight-week period with 
direct instruction on ethical problems with the use of Pet- 
ers’s Human Conduct^ as a basic text. The instructor, Mr. 
W. Edward Shcely, encouraged class discussion of all prob- 
lems related to the field of character education. 

As a measure of the results of the experiment both groups 
were examined in moral knowledge and ethical discrimina- 
tion by the use of the Kohs Ethical Discrimination Tests 
at the beginning and again at the end of the experiment. 
Teacher ratings were made for each individual at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the experiment by the aid of the 
Character Education Inquiry Conduct Record Sheet. Pupil 
ratings on the persons involved in the experiment were 
secured before and after the experiment on industriousness, 
leadership, honesty, courtesy, and loyalty. In taking the 
ratings five small cards were supplied to each pupil upon 
each of which he was requested to write the name of one 

»C. C. Peterfl, Cotidue/ (New York The Macmillan Company, 1918), 427 pages. 
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intimate acquaintance in his class. Ratings were taken 
separately on each of the traits. Since the senior class was 
small enough to permit pupils to know one another rather 
intimately, and since they all intermingled freely regardless 
of the sectioning involved in the experiment, the members 
of both sections chose students for rating indiscriminately 
from either section. When taking ratings on a trait, the 
pupils were instructed to arrange the cards of the ones 
whose names they had written in the order of proficiency 
in that trait. By recording these rankings with credits 
according to their rank order we had ratings for each pupil 
by a number of students for each trait. By averaging the 
ranks thus assigned to a student by all those who had 
rated him, a composite score for each pupil was computed. 

The results of the Kohs Ethical Discrimination Test 
showed the difference between the means to be 4.77 with a 
standard error of 3.17, Indicating chances of 14 to I that 
the true difference is in favor of the experimental group. 
From the teacher ratings the difference between the means 
was 5.31 with a standard error of 1.93, involving chances 
of 332 to 1 that the true difference is on the side of the 
experimental (instructed) group. From the data received 
from the pupil ratings, the difference between the means of 
the gains was found to be .03 in favor of the instructed 
group, with a stfindard error of ,173 and chances of 1.35 to 
I that there is a true difference above zero in favor of the 
experimental group. 

We therefore find for the Kohs Test and the teacher 
ratings reasonably significant differences, both pointing to 
an advantage for the group that had received systematic 
instruction in ethics. While the difference in gain as meas- 
ured by pupil ratings is much too small to be individually 
significant, it points to the same direction as the other two. 
As far as the evidence from’ this small experiment goes, 
it suggests that moral discrimination of high-school seniors, 
and such moral conduct as that covered by our ratings, can 
be improved by systematic instruction in ethics. 
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II. THE CHAMBERSBURG EXPERIMENT 

Two homeroom groups, in the ninth grade, containing 
about thirty pupils each were selected to determine the effect 
that homeroom programs discussing moral problems would 
have upon the ethical judgment of the pupils. The pupils 
were matched directly according to chronological age, 
school grade, higli'scliool course, and intelligence quotient. 
They were also matched in a general way on social char- 
acteristics, school activities, and school achievement. 

The experimental group had homeroom programs one 
hour per week for eighteen weeks based on various at- 
tributes of character, including respect for authority, cour- 
tesy, honesty, loyalty, leadership, fair play, sex relation- 
ships, service, respect for matters sacred and religious, 
tolerance, dependability, and cooperation. These programs 
included a variety of activities, such as debates, discussions, 
dramatization, reports, observations, notebook projects, 
vocabulary drills, story-telling, and talks by teacher and 
principal, The control group had regular homeroom pro- 
grams where character education was not stressed more 
than in the incidental way usual in such programs. 

Both groups were tested at the beginning of the experi- 
ment and again at the end with tests designated as; (1) 
Character Attributes Test — rather puzzling moral situa- 
tions somewhat fully stated; (2) Character Reaction Tests, 
Parts I and II — briefly described moral situations; and (3) 
Character Attributes Self-Rating Scale. The validity of the 
tests was established on the judgments of sixty-three adults 
from different occupations. In addition to these tests the 
two groups scored themselves at the conclusion of the ex- 
periment on the O’Reilly Character Analysis Chart. 

A summary of the Rndings is given in the table on page 
240. The negative sign favors the control group. 

From Table III, on page 240, it may be seen that the 
experimental group excelled on two of the three judgment 
tests, while the control group made the greater gains on the 
other one. On the homemade self-rating scale the control 
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Table III 


COMPARISON OF MEAN CAINS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND THE CONTROL 
oroups-^hamdersburo experiment 


Test 

Character Attributes, complex problems 
Character Reaction, I, briefly stated 

problems 

Character Reaction, II, brief problems 

Self-Rating * . . , . 

O^Rcilly Character Analysis Chart. . • 


DiiJtJeticc 

Mtati 

Standard Ktfar 

Chanets Trut 

Dtjff rente 

Gawi 

ofDsJferincc 

Same Side 

2.4 

1.37 

24 to 1 

-.90 

1.33 

3 to 1 

.8 

1.65 

2.2 to 1 

-1.6 

.89 

27 to 1 

2.8 

2.2 

9 to 1 


group excelled and on the O’Reilly scale the experimental 
group made the greater gain. The test of moral judg- 
ment on which the control group made the greater gain 
consisted of short, categorical statements such as, "One 
should not stretch the truth”; "A leader is one who goes 
ahead because he has to"; “Dishonest persons are very 
desirable associates”; “We ought to be loyal to our superi- 
ors rather than our subordinates.” Test 1, on which the 
advantage was most largely on the side of the experi- 
mental group, involved much more challenging problems 
stated at considerable length. The third of the judgment 
tests on which there was a small advantage to the experi- 
mental group had prevailing statements between these other 
two in complexity. It may be possible that the choppy 
statements of test 2 were too trite to challenge these pupils 
who had for a semester debated moral issues, or it may be 
that they involved half truths to an extent that elicited 
unexpected responses from pupils who had been practised 
in challenging moral issues, so that their scores at the end 
of the experiment suffered rather than henefited from the 
instruction. Or it may be that the outcome of this experi- 
ment should be interpreted as a draw, indicating no advan- 
tage from the discussion of problems of conduct. 

Conclusion, While not entirely conclusive, these experi- 
ments suggest the possibility of slightly accelerating ethical 
development as measured by verbal tests, and functioning 
conduct as measured by ratings, through direct and system- 
atic disaission of problems of conduct by early adolescents. 



THE EFFECT OF THE STUDY OF LATIN UPON 
CHARACTER TRAITS 

Elizabeth B. Meek 

Is the study of Latin developing better attitudes towards 
social situations, war, international attitudes? One of the 
most intangible school problems is the determination of the 
degree of success that the school has attained in developing 
desirable attitudes, Unfortunately, educational technique 
is not very well developed to enable one to measure with 
certainty such learning products. The chief difficulty is that 
when we measure understanding we are not measuring the 
related concrete behavior, and wc do not know the correla- 
tion between the pupil’s knowledge of right and wrong and 
bis actual attitudes and conduct. 

It Is true that conduct is nflcctcd by other factors, such as the 
emotronai factor, as has already been saM, but it is probable that the 
disharmony, which sometimes seems to exist between knowledge and 
conduct, is due not to a real contradfction between the two, but to the 
fact tiiat apparent knowledge is not real understanding. It may only be 
an Imitative repetition of the opinion of others . . . , If education which 
is directed towards the Improvement of conduct, then, can be shown to 
produce a substantial iiiiprovemcnt in the compretiension of social situa- 
tions by children, we have good reason to expect that it will produce an 
improvement in their conduct.^ 

With this assumption an attempt will be made to show 
how the incidental teaching of character traits through 
Latin has functioned in the experimenter’s school. In the 
experimental group there were twenty pupils of the tenth 
grade who were taking Latin. For the control group twenty 
pupils of the tenth grade were found who were pursuing 
the same subjects under the same teachers, with the ex- 
ception of Latin, and who could be paired with the experi- 
mental pupils. These forty pupils studied the same subjects 
under the same teachers in the first eight grades. In the 
ninth grade they had pursued the same subjects under the 
same teachers except that the twenty pupils in the experi- 
mental group had taken Latin in addition to the other sub- 
jects. They were paired on sex, chronological age, intelli- 
gence quotient, and on composite grade at the end of the 

•YnarbooV of National Educalion Ansneiation. Dcparlmcnl of Superintendence, 1930. 
p. 15G, 
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eighth school year. To determine the intcUiBcncc quotient 
the Tcrman Group Test of Mental Ability was adminis- 
tered. 

To test the effect of Latin upon developing right atti- 
tudes towards social situations, Hill’s Test In Civic Attitudes 
was used. Following are the scores obtained: 

Table IV 


SCORES lEOM hill's CIVIC ATTITOUE TEST 


Pair Ntimbers C Scott 

£ Set^t 

Djjjfertnec 

Poff Numbtts 

C Scott R Stott 

Diffttttict 

1 

19 

19 

0 

11 

17 

18 

1 

2 

17 

19 

2 

12 

17 

20 

3 

3 

18 

20 

2 

13 

18 

18 

0 

4 

19 

20 

1 

14 

17 

18 

1 

5 

16 

19 

3 

15 

19 

19 

0 

6 

16 

IS 

— 1 

16 

18 

15 

—3 

7 

18 

19 

1 

17 

18 

17 

—1 

8 

16 

17 

1 

18 

17 

18 

1 

9 

16 

20 

4 

19 

12 

14 

2 

10 

19 

17 

-2 

20 

16 

17 

1 





Mean 

17.15 

17.95 0.8 


Thus the difference between the means for the two groups 
is .8. The standard error of this difference is .37, making 
the ratio of the difference to its standard error 2.15 and 
involving chances of 62 to 1 that the true difference is in 
favor of the Latin group. 

The result obtained shows that incidental teaching for 
character through Latin has had a positive effect. Although 
the difference is not very great, the period through which 
this teaching was given extended over only seven months. 

To test the effect of Latin upon the attitude towJirds 
war, L. L* Thurstone*s Attitude Toward War Scale, Num- 
ber 2, Form A, was used. The following explanation en- 
ables one to interpret the individual scores as well as the 
average score of the group : 

0 — 2,9 extremely miUmnstic 6.0 — 6.9 mildly pacifistic 

3i0 3.9 strongly miUtiiristic 7.0 — 7,9 strongly pnci/istli: 

4.0— 4.9 mildly militaristic 8,0—11.0 extremely pacifistic 

5.0 — 5,9 neutral position 

On this measure the mean score of the experimental group 
was 6.77 and that of the control group 6.30, showing a 
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difference of .47 in favor of the experimental group. The 
standard error of the difference is ,20, giving a ratio of 
2.35 between the difference and its standard error. The 
chances are, therefore, 105 to 1 that the true difference 
is on the same side. 

The result obtained shows that incidental teaching of 
character building through Latin has had a positive effect ; 
it has made the pupils more strongly pacifistic. This result 
is especially gratifying, as many critics adverse to the teach- 
ing of Latin have claimed that the reading of such litera- 
ture as Caesar’s Gallic JVar would have a tendency towards 
making pupils militaristic. 

To test the effect of Latin upon international attitudes, 
Neumann, Kulp, and Davidson’s Test of International 
Attitudes was used. A high score on the test indicates a 
tendency towards conservatism; a low score Indicates a 
tendency towards liberalism. The results were worked up 
in precisely the same manner as in the two preceding 
cases. The Latin group made a mean score of 3.59 and 
the non-Latin group 3.89, a difference of .30 with a stand- 
ard error of ,094, a ratio of the difference to the standard 
error of 3.15 and chances of 1,200 to 1 of a true differ- 
ence in the same direction. 

The result obtained shows that incidental teaching for 
character building through Latin has had a negative effect 
towards producing a high score, towards making pupils 
conservative. It has, therefore, made them more inclined 
towards liberalism which Is the desired effect. Of the 
three tests given this one shows the greatest difference be- 
tween the two groups. This can very easily be understood 
when one thinks of the many opportunities presented by 
Latin history and literature for bringing to the pupils’ 
attention the many fine character qualities manifested by 
the peoples of races and nations very different from our 
own. 

Thus all three of our measures consistently suggest the 
possibility of developing desirable character traits by stress- 
ing them in connection with the teaching of Latin. 



TEACHING INTERNATIONAL-MINDEDNESS IN 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Don W. CAMPBELt AND G. F. Stover 

I, THE CONNELLSVILLE EXPERIMENT (CAMPBELL) 

The purpose of this study was to determine the possi- 
bilities of influencing high-school pupils to become more 
internationally minded by incidental teaching In economic 
geography. The investigation covered a period of eighteen 
weeks and was conducted by the writer in the high school 
of Connellsville, Pennsylvania, an industrial community of 
14,000 inhabitants. Due to the type of community in which 
the school is located, pupils of various nationalities were 
present. The four classes used were comprised of a hetero- 
geneous grouping of sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 
Pupils were matched on I.Q. and on scores on the Neu- 
mann-Kulp-Davidson Test of International Attitudes. 
From 150 pupils originally tested, 80 were satisfactorily 
matched and were divided into control and experimental 
groups. 

The teaching method employed in the instruction of both 
groups was the Unit Mastery Technique. Subject matter 
was unitized into economic regions of the world and was 
studied with the aid of mimeographed sheets which stated 
the objective, the reference readings, and the subproblems 
related to the major objective of the unit. The pupils were 
then given time during following class periods to complete 
the unit and the exercise sheets. Frequent discussion 
periods were held during which time the control-group stu- 
dents were limited to economic geography. 

For the experimental group the above technique was cm- 
ployed and, in addition, use was made of the incidental 
method of instruction in an endeavor to influence pupils 
to become more internationally minded. The method con- 
sisted of carefully planned procedures to develop in the 
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pupils a feeling of intimacy for people of distant lands. 
It was an, apparently spontaneous technique that called for 
interesting sidelights on the people and products studied. 
During the study of a region the teacher frequently turned 
from the direct consideration of the subject to mention a 
custom in that region, or to outline a problem of the people, 
to show that their problems arc similar to the problems 
which confront us. Again, frequent mention was made of 
the achievements of other people, their hetots, and the tra« 
ditions and ideals that they hold. 

In order that there should be some definite directions, 
towards which influencing might take place, it was decided 
to direct teaching towards increased respect for the Ger- 
mans, increased opposition towards war, and an increased 
preference for the Chinese, For this purpose the three rele- 
vant Thurstone attitude scales were used. Form A of a scale 
was given to each group : then, after a period of four weeks 
during which time Incidental Instruction was given to the 
experimental group, Form B of the scale was administered. 
Also, at the end of the whole eighteen-week period of ex- 
perimentation, the Neumann-Kulp-Davidson test was re- 
peated. The following table shows the results. I.S. stands 
for initial score and E.S. for end score. The positive sign 
with the differences between means of gains indicates that 
the advantage was on the side of the experimental group. 
The Neumann-Kulp-Davidson test is scored In such a man- 
ner that low scores show cosmopolitanism and high scores 
provincialism. A similar thing is true of the war attitudes 
scale used. This must be kept in mind in interpreting the 
“advantage" in the table below. 

Tadle V 

SUMMARY OF MEAN SCORES AND MKAN OAIN*i ON FOUR CRITERIA OF 
I NTRRN axiom AL-MINniinNESS 


Coutrot Gtoi4ff Exlferwifutal Groufy 

Test Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Differ- Ratio to 

I.S. E.S, Gain I.S. E.S. Gain enee S,E. 

nermntw 6.99(1 6.907 .0075 6.93(1 6,975 .045 .0375 .155 

Witr 6.052 -260 4.652 4.535 —,1175 .477 1.66 

Chinfisc 6.437 5.975 .538 5.640 6.037 .497 —.041 .10 


Neumann, ICuIr, 

ami navi4*»oq.. 3.979 4.028 . 049 3.97L 3.890 —.081 .130 1.60 

Inspection of the tabic reveals that three of the tests 
show a greater growth of internationalism on the part of 
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the experimental group than on the part of the control 
group. With respect to the Chinese there was a slight 
difference in favor of the control group, but this difterencc 
was only one tenth of its standard error. 

II. EFFECTIVIvNESS of the opaque projector (stover) 

One comes to know any country or people by living the 
life of that country or people. Since this is impossible of 
achievement to any considerable extent for many indi- 
viduals and groups, we must depend upon vicarious par- 
ticipation and indirect observation through the medium of 
pictures, stories, etc. In the experiment about to be de- 
scribed, we employed such concrete aids in order to introduce 
our pupils realistically to the peoples of the world. We 
stressed in the races studied: (1) similar culture traits, 
(2) kindness and congeniality traits, (3) dependability 
traits, (4) certain races as victims of persecution and op- 
pression, (5) the noncompetitive achievement of outstand- 
ing individuals and of the race in general. In addition, 
the classroom instruction stressed the effect of environment 
upon standards of living, the living conditions on various 
economic levels, explanation of causes of racial conflict, and 
examples of devotion of peoples to their chosen religion. 

In the first experiment two groups of twenty-four ninth- 
grade girls each were paired on the basis of scores ob- 
tained from the Bogardus Racial Distance Scale. All of 
the girls were daughters of native-born white parents who 
had had Httle contact with racial groups other than their 
own. One of our groups received instruction in the form 
of eight illustrated travel talks with materials selected from 
the National Geographic Magazine, Lands and Peoples, 
and books dealing with the various races. The Negro was 
discussed mainly in the light of the achievement of promi- 
nent members of the race with pictures of Negro leaders 
available in JVho^s fVho in Colored America and similar 
publications. The pictures were shown with an opaque 
projector and a translucent screen in a semidarkened room. 
The pupils were asked to make note of items about the 
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races that served to change their opinion of the race in 
question for better or for worse. 

The other group received as nearly as possible the same 
topics and descriptions of the same conditions of home 
life, etc., except that pictures were not shown. Tests were 
given again after twelve weeks. The results follow: 

Tablb VI 

ATTITUDE CHAHQES IN NlKTHl-ORADB OIRLS 


Ttsi 

Gcftit Cain, i^on- 

yiiuahMd Visual- Aid 


S.E. of 

Chances Trm 
tiiffcuncc 
Same 


Ciouft 

Croup Pijfertnu 

DiQertnct 

DirtUiory 

Bogardus 

— l.OI 

—.387 - 

-.623 

.197 

1,300 to 1 

Hinklcy (Negro) 

.316 

.246 

.07 

.26, 

1.5 to 1 

Neumann (Interna- 
tional Attitudes) . , 

—.208 

—.262 

.054 

.11 

2.2 to 1 


On all three criteria the table shows appreciable gains 
by each group, both of which had received systematic in- 
struction with the objective of making them more appre- 
ciative of races other than their own. These gains ranged 
from three to seven times their standard errors. The 
table also brings out the di0erential effect of the use of 
visual aids. The Bogardus Racial Distance Scale indi- 
cates a highly significant difference in gain in favor of the 
visual group, since the difference is more than three times 
its standard error. This difference is more clearly due 
to the controlled factors introduced into the experiment. 
The measurement of improvement of attitude towards the 
Negro shows a difference too small to be statistically sig- 
nificant, as Is also true of measurement of growth in 
liberalism by the Neumann-Kulp-Davidson test. The 
former of these differences favors the visual group and the 
latter the control, since on both the Bogardus and the 
Neumann tests low scores lie in the direction of liberal- 
ism. These latter two tests lay somewhat aside from the 
main objectives of the experiment and were administered 
to measure certain possible concomitant liberal gains. 

The experiment was repeated the second term with two 
sections of ninth-grade boys paired as in the preceding 
experiment. Due to matching difficulties (one small and 
one large section) and to absences, only fourteen pairs were 
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secured. But in this part of the study there was a certain 
modification of our procedure. Of twenty racial groups 
involved In the Bogardus scale (Armenians to Jews), the 
A section received instruction with pictures and the B 
section received the same instruction without pictures. On 
alternate days the B section received instruction on twenty 
groups (Jews to Welsh) and the A group the same in- 
struction without pictures. In this experiment it was again 
found that both groups gained markedly in racial sym- 
pathies, the gain being more than ten times its standard 
error. It was also found, again, that both groups gained 
more on those themes on which visual aids were employed 
than on those on which they were not employed; the dif- 
ference in favor of the visual aids was .96 times its standard 
error in the races A to J and 3.42 times its standard error 
in races J to W, involving chances of S to 1 in the former 
instance and 3,200 to 1 in the latter that the true dif- 
ference is in favor of the visual aids. 

An initial test on attitudes towards war by D. D. Droba 
(Form A) was compared with a final test (Form B) 
to investigate the assumption that liberal attitudes towards 
racial groups might have some effect upon their views of 
war as a method of solving international problems. The 
results for the two groups of boys involved in the second 
experiment show increasingly pacifistic attitudes by mean 
gains of seven per cent and eleven per cent of the mean 
scores of the initial test. Since both groups received visual 
aids, there is no opportunity to determine the relation of 
these to the gains. 

Conclusions from the three experiments are: 

1. Tlie consistency with which our findings in these experiments 
point in the same direction amply confirms the thesis that international 
and interracial attitudes can be influenced by instruction governed by 
this objective, as far as the type of tests used in these experiments 
validlv measure such development. 

2. Vlsiml aids seem to add appreciably to the effectiveness of eduen- 
tion for international and interracial liberalism. 

3. Gains in the function made the center of attention in the teaching 
arc greater than those in the margin of attention, though some spread 
of liberalism in directions related to the central objective is indicated. 



THE TEACHING OF COURTESY IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 

Alice K. Milsom 

Because ol lack of space only a single page can be 
allotted to this investigation. A fuller account will appear 
later in The Pennsylvania School Journal, 

This study investigated th« effect of the systematic teach- 
ing of ideals and techniques of courtesy in the junior high 
school of a Pennsylvania village. Courtesy was treated 
fundamentally as kindness; It was defined for the pupils 
by the nursery rhyme ; 

Politeness is to do and saf 

The kindest thing in the kindest way. 

Subjects were paired on scholastic marks. The teaching 
program on courtesy lasted three months. Initial and final 
measurements were taken in terms of ratings of pupils by 
one another. There was also a “delayed” measurement, 
three months after the close of the period of instruction. 
The following table summarizes the findings; 

Table VII 


COMPARATIVE GAINS IN COOBTESV RATINGS DY TtlBRE CROUPS OP INSTRUCTED AND 
UNIHSTRUCTED PUPILS 


Cfa<fi 

ImnudJafi 

h^umbfr 

Afian 

Imlfal 

Haitng 

Fxjferime/tfal 

Mean 

Final Gain 
Haling 

Mean 

IriHfaf 

Rating 

Controi 

hitan 

Final 

Raiing 

Mian 

Gain 

S.E.OJ 
Dijfef- Dijf tr- 
end encs 

7th 

20 

S.28 

3.30 

.02 

3.55 

3.23 

—.32 

.34 .29 

6th 

16 

3.00 

3.04 

.04 

3.27 

3-28 

.01 

.03 .03 

9th 

Ptfaytd 

7th 

22 

3.36 

3.82 

,46 

3.67 

3.40 

— .18 

,6* ,13 

20 

3.2B 

3.34 

.06 

3.55 

3.69 

.14 

— .08 .20 

8lh 

16 

3.00 

3,25 

.25 

3.27 

3.39 

.12 

.13 .22 

gth 

22 

3.36 

3.58 

.22 

3.67 

3.44 

— .23 

.45 .14 


The table shows that the instructed group exceeded the 
uninstriicted in gains in all three grades on the test at the 
close of the period of instruction and that these advantages 
were still prevailingly held at the period of delayed meas- 
urement, but by a somewhat reduced differential. 
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WORKBOOK VERSUS ORAL INSTRUCTION 
Elmer W. Cressman 

The purpose of the experiment was to determine whether 
or not character, or at least moral knowledge, could be 
improved by presenting to junior-high-school pupils life 
situations upon which they were called to pass judgment. 
It was further attempted to measure the relative gains 
made when the situations were presented in printed work- 
book form requiring written answers, against presenting 
the same situations orally by the teacher, the class re- 
sponding in general discussion. Instruction by means of 
the workbook and oral presentation methods were in turn 
to be measured against the gains made by those having no 
direct moral instruction at all. 

The work was carried on in the seventh grade of a 
large junior high school. The workbook selected was 
What’s the Right Thing to Do? by W. W. Charters, Mabel 
F. Rice, and E. W. Beck, published by The Macmillan 
Company, 1931. This is the hook assigned to the seventh 
grade in a series of workbooks called “Conduct Problems.” 

The selected workbook presents thirty-two well-chosen, 
lifelike conduct situations in a readable, interesting fashion. 
The pupil is confronted by a series of facts. Upon these 
he forms an opinion and makes a judgment. He deter- 
mines for himself what he considers the right thing to do 
under the circumstances. The printed materials do not 
attempt to moralize. A series of printed questions calls 
the attention of the student to the various angles from 
which the problem may be viewed as well as giving the 
opportunity for a written rnirfinn from every pupil. Only 
seventeen cases were nresented, because this material hc- 
came the subiert for formal instruction in the forty-minute 
guidance period, one period per week for one term. 

It was necessary to organize three matched sections of 
pupils. One group was to receive mor.al Instniction by 
way of the workbook; the second group was to have the 
same cases presented orally by the teacher; and the third 
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was to serve as a control group. For purposes of match- 
ing and measuring gains, two tests and the I.Q.’s were 
used. Charters's workbook begins and ends with a sum- 
mary statement of twenty situations. These he calls pre- 
view cases. To the twenty cases were added eleven more, 
so that each case to be used later for instruction would 
have at least one presentation in test-question form. When 
the preview cases were arranged In multiple-choice test 
form, they constituted a preview test which should have 
been useful in finding where the individuals stood in rela- 
tion to the selected situations. 

One sample of the added cases will give some idea of 
the nature of the test: 

I 

22. The law pTovidcs that children under 16 years of age may not 
operate n motor car* If you were 15 years of age and knew how to 
drive a car» check the statement which tells what you would do. 

( ) Would not drive because it is against the law 

( ) Would not drive because it is dangerous for children to drive 

( ) Would take a chance in case of an emergency 

( ) Would drive at any time because it is difHcult to distinguish 

between a iS-ycar-old and a 16-ycar-oId child 

A standardized test of a more general nature was also* 
desired, The Good Citizenship Test, developed in con- 
nection with the Character Education Inquiry and published 
by the Associated Press, claimed to test moral knowledge 
with a reliability of .835. The validity was not estimated. 

The two above mentioned tests were administered to 
320 seventh-grade pupils for whom I.Q.’s were available. 
These three elements constituted the basis for matching. 
In the Preview Test, each case scored one with a total 
possible score of 31. The Good Citizenship Test is made 
up of fifty elements eacii of which .scores two with a total 
of one hundred. For purposes of matching, It was de- 
sirable to have the three scores combined into a single 
score. It would have been imnossihle to get forty-seven 
sets of triplets, identical in all three scores. The essential 
feature of any scheme of combining scores is that the 
variabilities of the component sets of scores shall be ap- 
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proximately equal, since the greater the variability of a 
set of scores the higher its weighting becomes in the com- 
bination. To make the variabilities equal, it is necessary 
to prepare the scores for averaging by multiplying the 
scores in all sets, except one, by some factor. 

The standard deviations of our tests were : Good Citi- 
zenship, 10; LQ.’s, 11.7; Preview Test, 2.9. When 
roughly compared, the S.D, of the Good Citizenship Test 
and that of the intelligence quotients are about equal while 
the Preview Test has an S.D. about one fourth as great. 
We wished to give the Good Citizenship Test double 
weight because we considered it to be the most promising 
of the measuring elements. A learning score was, there- 
fore, obtained for each pupil by summing four times his 
Preview Test score, twice his Good Citizenship Test score, 
and once his intelligence-quotient score. 

From the 320 pupils tested, 141 were selected and 
matched into triplets on the basis of these composite learn- 
ing scores, each set having the same average composite 
score. One of the triplets was assigned to the workbook 
group, another to the oral-instruction group, and the third 
to the control group. At the close of the experiment, 111 
pupils, or 37 sets of triplets, remained in the experiment. 

The authors of the Good Citizenship Test report a 
correlation of it with I.Q.’s, r equal to .614. The 320 
cases used in this experiment gave this r equal to 38. The 
Preview Test correlates with the I.Q, .09. 

Section A woiked not more than one period each week 
upon each case in the workbook. The teacher distributed 
the work sheets and the pupils responded in writing with- 
out comment. It was necessary from time to time to give 
individual assistance with the reading of the materials. 
Section B was more interesting to watch. The teacher 
presented the conduct sitiiation to the pupils In as stimu- 
lating a way as possible. The students responded with 
lively discussions as to what they would have done had they 
been confronted by the same conditions. Sometimes the 
arguments became heated. Following the lead of the ques- 
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tions printed in the workbook, the teacher led the discussion 
along the various angles. The discussion was never pro- 
longed or forced. If less than a period was necessary to 
complete the lesson with either section, the work was 
allowed to end naturally. 

When the seventeen lessons had been completed, the 
students remaining in the experiment were again given 
the Preview and Good Citizenship Tests in order that the 
individual and class gains might be measured. The Pre- 
view Test, being based upon the material used for pur- 
poses of instruction, was expected to test how well the pupils 
learned their lessons. The following summary table shows 
the mean scores for each group. 

Table VIII 

COMPARATIVE GAINS BY THREE GROUPS ON TWO CRITERIA 

Differ- Differ- Differ- 
1 2 S tnee 1-3 ence 2*3 ence 1-2 

Workbook Oral Control 
A. PrevUto Teat 


Mean Intlinl score. 

20.08 

17.64 

19.06 




Mean final score... 


19.03 

10,62 




Mean sain 


1.66 

.56 

.93 

1.10 

— .17 

S.E. of cliacrcnce. . 




.77 

.72 

.62 

Chtinccs true difference Is in Bsme 






direction 




7 to 1 

14 Lo 1 

1 .5 lo I 


b. Good Cilitenship Test 






Mean initial score. 


60.45 

55,35 




Mean finai score. . . 


63.35 

69.70 




Mean sain 

12.55 

2.90 

4.35 

8.20 

—1,40 

0 .65 

S.E. of dlffcrcncr. . 




1.84 

2.3 

1.47 


Chnncc3 true difTcrcncc Is in same . 

direction. ^Vcrtaiti” 3 to 1 certain 


It will be observed that on the Preview* Test both in- 
structed groups exceeded the uninstructcd in mean gains, 
and the workbook group exceeded the uninstructed in the 
Good Citizenship Test, but on this latter test the oral 
group fell a little below the control. On the Preview Test 
the workbook group dropped a mere trifle below the oral 
group while on the Good Citizenship Test the workbook 
exceeded the oral by a large margin, the difference being 
6.56 times its standard error. While the findings are far 
from conclusive, the prevailing directions and the relative 
sizes of the differences suggest that instruction on moral 
problems contributes somewhat to the clarification of the 
moral concepts of jiinfor-high-school pupils, and that the 
workbook method seems superior to the oral, particularly 
in getting transfers to materials different from those used 
In training. 



INDIVIDUALIZED METHOD AND CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 

Grace E. Axlen 

This investigation sought to discover the comparative 
effectiveness of the teaching of plane geometry by the 
individual and the recitation methods of instruction in. 
actual subject-matter achievement and in the development 
of certain personality traits. It is more clearly defined 
by resolution into the following questions; What is the 
effect of differences in teaching method upon student ability 
and upon traits of character in a given academic subject? 
If two groups are taught by the same instnuctor, and 
equated for Initial ability, one group being taught by the 
method of individual Instruction and the other by the tra- 
ditional classroom method, what differences in subject- 
matter achievement are apparent at the end of the course? 
What is the degree and direction of change in the two 
groups in these personality traits: neurotic tendency, intro- 
version-extroversion, dominance-submission, self-sufficiency, 
honesty, prejudice, and mathematical interest? 

The experiment was conducted with two groups of 
eleventh-grade students in the Senior High School of 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, during the entire school term of 
1932-1933. Each group contained approximately seventy- 
five students, who were divided into smaller sections for 
the purpose of group meetings. These sections of each 
group, however, were treated in the same manner. No 
student had studied the subject before the beginning of this 
study and all were of average or superior intelligence. 

In order to adapt these pupils to the purposes of this 
investigation one group was subjected to the study of plane 
geometry under the traditional classroom method, the 
other to the method of individual instruction. Tfie two 
groups were equivalent in subject-matter prerequisites, used 
the same textbook, covered the same amount of siihiect 
matter, met in the same classroom, were measured by the 
same tests, guided by the same instructor, and every effort 
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was made to keep all factors constant with the exception 
of the experimental factor — ^the teaching method* 

By the traditional classroom method is meant the pro- 
cedure in which the class period is divided into several 
recommended sections ! first, a review of the previous day’s 
work under the direction of the teacher and usually taking 
the form of a test or drill, oral or written; second, the 
recitation by the students on the material that had been 
assigned them the previous day for outside preparation, 
consisting chiefly of board proofs, criticisms and discussion, 
questions and answers; third, the advance lesson, in which 
the group, with the instructor’s guidance, is led to develop 
a relationship between the present discussion of the subject 
and a new hypothesis, thus leading into the fourth section 
or the assignment of the lesson to be prepared for the fol- 
lowing day. Time remaining is given to supervised study. 
The method of Individual instruction implies the place- 
ment of the responsibility for learning on the individual. 
This technique demands self-instructive and self-corrective 
practice for each student in order that he may study each 
unit of subject matter with a minimum amount of help 
from his teacher and associates. For this purpose each 
student Is supplied with mimeographed Instruction sheets 
covering each unit of work. These were composed by the 
instructor in accordance with the text and six standardized 
unit tests were used. The student was permitted to meet 
the requirements set forth in these sheets at his own rate, 
with the exception that a time limit was set for each unit 
of work in order to ensure adequate completion of the 
course. When a section of work was completed to the 
satisfaction of the student, he was required to pass an 
objective test over the material included. Failure to pass 
this test prohibited the student’s going forward until reme- 
dial practice correcltcd his errors and made it possible for 
him to pass an equivalent test. The classroom was a lab- 
oratory. The students enjoyed ‘‘freedom in work.” The 
instructor was accessible for conference and guidance at 
nil times. A class demonstration or discussion was resorted 
to only when desired by the 
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A recent textbook, Modern Course in Plane Geometry, 
by Strader and Rhoads, provided the core of subject-matter 
requirement. The Lane-Greea Unit Achievement Tests in 
Plane Geometry were used to measure subject-matter 
achievement by units. Two equivalent forms of this test 
were available, the second form being used when a retest 
was required. The 1932 form of the Cooperative Plane 
Geometry Test was used to measure final achievement. 
Ability in geometry was measured by the Rogers Test for 
Mathematical Ability — ^geometry section. The intelligence 
test used was the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, 

The number and kind of personality traits considered in 
this study was limited, largely because of the paucity of 
tests for such measures. Some personality traits which 
undoubtedly are affected by the individual method of in- 
struction could not be measured because of the lack of 
testing materials. In some cases, however, there were 
several tests of a particular trait from which to choose 
and in those instances consideration was given to these 
features of the tests: usefulness, reliability, ease of ad- 
ministering, objectivity in scoring, validity, content for 
inclusiveness, and authorship. 

The Bernreuter Personality Inventory measures several 
aspects of personality: neurotic tendency, self-sufliclency, 
dominance-submission, and introversion-extroversion. The 
reliability of the test is .86 and the validity .84, 

The Self-Marking Test by Julius B. Mailer measures 
the amount of deception an individual will express when 
opportunity for deception is given. The reliability of this 
test as given by the author is, by the Spearman-Brown 
formula, .92. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank measures Interest 
in many vocations. The measure of mathematical interest 
was applied in this study. In using the "odds versus evens" 
technique twelve coefficients of reliability for this test have 
been found which average approximately ,80. 

The Watson Test of Public Opinion measures objec- 
tively the tendency of any individual to manifest prejudice 
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and to measure the amount of that deviation from fair- 
mindedness. Its reliability is given as .96 and its correla- 
tion with criteria of validity as .85. 

Pairing and matching were done separately for each 
personality trait tested and the different measures of achieve- 
ment. Since there were approximately seventy-five stu- 
dents in each group, it was possible to match up fifty pairs 
for each measure under consideration with initial score dis- 
parities between members of the same pair so small, com- 
paratively, as to be negligible. The bases for pairing were; 
(1) to measure achievement, initial scores of the achieve- 
ment test used, intelligence quotients, and initial scores on 
the test of mathematical ability; (2) to measure personality 
traits, the initial scores in the respective tests. 

The following table is a summary showing the com- 
parison of the mean gains for the control and experimental 
group in achievement and in all the personality traits tested. 
In the first column is listed the trait tested; In the second 
column, the mean gain in the control group; in the third 
column, the mean gain in the experimental group. The dif- 
ference between the mean gains is found in the fourth 
column. In column five the standard error of the difference 
between the mean gains is given, followed In column six 
by the ratio of the difference between the mean gains to 
the standard error of the difference, thus providing in the 
last column the chances that the true difference is on the 
same side. 

Table IX 


COMFAniSON op MEAN GAINS FOR TUB CONTROL YBRSIIS THE EXPERIMENTAL CROUP IN ALL 



Trait Testtd 

Mean 

Gain 

Control 

Grotitt 

MEASURES 

Meait 

Gain Differ- 
Exiteri- enee iu 
iiientot Mean 
GroutJ Gain 

S.E.oJ 

\Di(r. 

Rath 

Chances 

1, 

/Vcblcvement*, 

37.48 

44.60 

7,12 

2.10 

3.39 

2900 to 1 

2. 

Aebievement®, 

37 40 

42 78 

5 38 

2.02 

E.05 

48.5 to 1 

3. 

Aclilcvemcnt* 

37,86 

4r> 52 

7,66 

3.40 

2.10 

69,1 to 1 

4. 

Ability in plane goomclry.,. 

B 24 

10.68 

2.34 

.744 

,3.16 

122,6 to 1 

5. 

Neurotic tendency 

n.Ao 

2,01 

—7.. 58 

9 06 

.836 

4 to 1 

6. 

Introvcralon-exlrovcrBloR. . . 

6.0 

5 2 

—1,4 

6.33 

.26 

1.5 to 1 

7. 

nomlnancc-submlfialon. 

21.7 

12 78 

— B,92 

7,53 

1,18 

7,4 to 1 

8, 

BeU-sufTiclcncy 

n.24 

12,02 

1.6B 

7.11 

.236 

1 .5 to 1 

n. 

HoncBtv 

—1 14 

—1 92 

— .78 

.712 

1.09 

6 4 to 1 

10. Prcliidtcc 

— 8 J 

—11 32 

—3.22 

6.49 

.496 

2,2 to 1 

11. 

Interest 

. —71 5 

—90,3 

—18.8 

22.77 

.825 

1 to 3 .9 


^Pairing haRCfl on inllial scorca in AclitcvementTcsL 
^PolringhBoecl on intclligenccquoticnt 

•Pairing bflBcd on initial scorca on Teat of Mathematical Ability 
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This study shows that the group that was taught by the 
individual method was definitely superior to the group 
taught by the traditional recitation method in academic 
achievement. It also shows that changes did take place 
in certain personality traits of the pupils between the 
beginning and end of the course. In the experimental 
group the changes in personality traits when compared with 
the control group took the direction in favor of less neu- 
rotic tendency {more emotional stability), less introversion 
(more extroversion), less dominance (more submission), 
more self-sufficiency, less deception (more honesty), less 
prejudice (more broad-mindedness), and less mathematical 
interest. 

In only one case can it definitely be said that the change 
was undesirable with respect to the experimental group ; that 
is, in the measure of mathematical interest. In the case of 
academic achievement the differences are large enough as 
compared with their standard errors to carry good statis- 
tical significance. In all the other cases the reliabilities 
are low considered individually, but the fact that they 
point so largely In the same direction adds greatly to their 
significance. 

It is obvious that the experimental ratios are consistently 
smaller for the incidental learnings than for the actual 
subject-matter achievement. This result is consistent with 
psychological belief, according to which the amount of 
improvement in a capacity trained is probably never accom- 
panied by an equal amount of improvement in other capaci- 
ties, which varies according as these compare with the one 
specifically trained. However, the results seem to justif'/ 
the attention of educators to the new method of instruction, 
not only as a means of obtaining better results in academic 
achievement, but also in producing desirable changes in 
personality traits. 



THE RESULTS OF THE INCIDENTAL METHOD 
OF INSTRUCTION IN CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 

F. R. Kniss, E. K. Robb, and E. A. Glatfelter 

For th« purpose of determining the results of the use of 
the incidental method of instruction in character education, 
controlled experiments were set up in three Pennsylvania 
senior and junior high schools in connection with various 
courses of study. 

I 

At Madera a study was undertaken to determine whether 
character could be taught incidentally in the instruction 
of the tenth-grade course in history (Kniss). The experi- 
ment was started in October 1932 and extended until May 
1933, The socio-economic status of the pupils was secured 
by the use of the Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic 
Status, and the mental age was determined by the use of 
the Otis Self-Ad ministering Test of Mental Ability. Two 
sections of the tenth grade were selected for the experi- 
ment. The pupils were matched on the basis of mental 
age and socio-economic status. Eighteen matched pairs 
were available for the experiment. All character instnic- 
tion was incidental and led directly from the study of tenth- 
grade history. 

The results of the experiment were measured by the use 
of two tests: (1) Baker, TcUing What I Do, and (2) a 
test devised by the instructor. Both tests set up certain 
life situations to which the pupil has three possible re- 
sponses. The Baker test consists of eighty situations and 
the instructor’s test of twenty. These tests were used at 
the beginning and at the end of the experiment. The same 
instructor was In charge of both sections. 

The results of the experiment as secured from the tests 
used for the pupils included in the experiment favored the 
control group, as shown in the table on page 260. 
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Table X 

STATISTICAL RESULTS OF THE DATA SECURED FROM THE USE OF TESTS 

Ratio oj Chances That 
Dtjfetenee Trn* DiJfcrcHCA 
Difference S. E. of toS.E.of is in Same 
in Mtons Difference Difference DiruUon 

Baker test — 2.1 4.4 .47 2.1 to I 

Teacher test — ^2.6 1*4 1.85 30.1 to 1 

It is therefore concluded that, in so far as these groups 
are concerned, the incidental instruction had no beneficial 
effect upon the experimental group as measured by the 
tests used. No pupil or teacher ratings were made. 

II 

A study was made of the value of incidental instruction 
for character building on the junior-high-school level at 
Bedford, Pennsylvania (Robb). A controlled experiment 
was set up in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. The 
pupils were matched, upon the basis of their intelligence 
quotients as determined by the Otis Group Intelligence 
Scale, and their socio-economic status as determined by the 
Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic Status. One control 
and one experimental group were provided for each grade, 

In the control groups the work in each svibject proceeded 
according to the regularly prescribed courses of study. In 
the experimental group the work proceeded in much tlie 
same manner, with the exception that frequent reference 
was made whenever possible in the class procedure and dis- 
cussion to something concerned with character. Every 
effort was made to stimulate this disaission extemporan- 
eously so as to avoid giving the pupils in the experimental 
group the Impression that a prepared program In moral 
education was in progress. Such traits as industry, cour- 
tesy, usefulness, obedience, service, loyalty, patriotism, 
truthfulness, sportsmanship, honesty, tolerance, world- 
mindedness, and citizenship were stressed in each class when 
an opportunity was presented. 

As a means of measuring the results of the experiment, 
a series of tests was used, as well as ratings secured from 
teachers and pupils. Special permission was secured from 
D. C. Heath and Company for the reproduction and use 
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of the discrimination tests included in Fishback and Kirk- 
patrick * — Conduct Pi'oblems for Junior High School Grades, 
The Good Citizenship Test developed in connection with 
the Character Education Inquiry was also used for meas- 
uring tlie moral knowledge and ethical discrimination of 
the pupils. The pupil ratings in the junior high school were 
made by the use of the Character Education Inquiry Guess 
Who Test, and the teacher ratings by the use of the Char- 
acter Education Inquiry Conduct Record Sheet. All of the 
tests and the pupil and teacher ratings were used in both 
control and experimental groups at the beginning and at 
the end of the experiment. 

The results of the Bedford experiment are shown in the 
following table: 

Table XI 

COMPARATIVE ATTAINMENTS OP THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
CROUPS ON NINE CRtTBRIA 

Chances to"l That the 


I Difftrenee U on 
the Side of: 

Exjferi 


Tesls 

Ctade 

Dijferenct 

in 

5. E. of 
Diff^tinct 

CoriirOf 

Group 

tnenlal 

Croup 

Discrimination I 

7 

— .85 

.943 

4.4 

.... 

Discrimination II 

7 

~ .15 

.714 

1.4 

— 

Discrimination III .... 

7 

—1.85 

1.019 

26.8 

.... 

Discrimination IH .... 

7 

--- .65 

.6 

6.3 

.... 

Discrimijintion IIB . . . 

7 

.05 

.836 

«... 

1.12 

Good citizenship 

7 

— .70 

3.31 

1.4 

— 

Discrimination I 

8 

,55 

.728 

.... 

3,4 

Discrimination II 

8 

1.60 

.889 

.... 

26.8 

Discrimination III .... 

8 

— JO 

.616 

1.32 

.... 

Discrimination IB .... 

8 

,40 

.574 

.... 

3 J 

Discrimination TIB . . . 

8 

1.40 

,793 

.... 

24.0 

Good citizenship 

8 

5.15 

2.06 

.... 

160.0 

Discrimination I 

9 

.25 

.331 

.... 

3.4 

Discrimination 11 

■ 9 

— .58 

.583 

5.2 

. 4 . . 

Discrimination III .... 

9 

— .54 

.556 

S.O 

.... 

Discrimination IB .... 

9 

— .39 

.436 

4.4 

.... 

Discrimination IIB ... 

9 

— .75 

.721 

5.7 

.... 

Good citizenship 

9 

— .11 

2.21 

1.1 

— 

Teacher rating 

7 

1,50 

1.49 

.... 

5.3 

Teacher rating 

8 

3. OS 

2.15 


11.5 

Teacher rating 

9 

.57 

1.59 

.... 

1.8 

Pupil rating 

7 

.15 

.244 

.... 

2.6 

Pupil rating 

8 

.15 

.3 

«... 

2,2 

Tflfinrr 

9 

.05 

.244 

.... 

1.4 
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From the table on page 261 we find that the differences in 
the tests slightly favored the control groups in the seventh 
and ninth grades. In the eighth grade the differences as 
measured by the tests used favored the experimental group. 
The teacher and pupil rating in all grades of the experiment 
favored the experimental groups. 

Since the value of character education is in its expression 
in the actions of the individual, the ratings on conduct are 
more valid measures than those on information or judg- 
ment. It is planned to remeasure the results of this ex- 
periment at the end of a year after the experiment is com- 
pleted. 

In the scoring of the tests used for measuring the moral 
knowledge and ethical discrimination it was found that the 
pupils already had a very acceptable amount of moral 
knowledge at the beginning of the experiment, which may 
have affected the results as far as these tests were concerned. 

Ill 

The York experiment (Glatfelter) is still in progress, 
so that only preliminary findings are reported in this article. 
It involves nearly five hundred pupils in grades seven, eight, 
and nine of the Hannah Penn Junior High School. The 
pupils were matched for experimental and control sections 
on the basis of intelligence quotients, since these are known 
to correlate reasonably highly with desirable moral traits. 
The experimental factor consisted of incidental moral in- 
struction similar to that described for the two preceding 
experiments. Attainment was measured by change in aver- 
age ratings by pupils, and in average ratings by teachers, 
between the beginning and the middle of the year, and again 
between the middle and the end of the year, Forty-three 
teachers and five hundred pupils contributed towards the 
ratings. The ratings were secured on five character traits: 
cooperation, courtesy, industry, loyalty, and dependability. 
Ratings were taken on these traits one at a time, each 
on a separate day, and each trait was carefully defined for 
the raters. 
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So far the results have been worked up only for differ- 
ences between first and second ratings. When the experi- 
ment is completed changes v/ill be measured to at least a 
third and a fourth period. Of eight pairs of groups (boys 
and girls considered separately for grades 7B, 7A, 8B, 
and 9B rated by both teachers and pupils), the differences 
favored the experimental groups in seven and the control 
groups in nine In the trait of cooperation. In courtesy, 
eight differences favored the experimental and eight the 
control. In industry, nine favored the experimental groups 
and seven the control. In loyalty, nine favored the experi- 
mental and seven the control groups, and in dependability 
four favored the experimental groups and twelve the con- 
trol groups. There is, therefore, nearly an equal division 
of the honors between the experimental and the control 
groups. This is not due to unreliability of the measuring 
instruments since, as indirect evidence of reliability, the 
scores on the several traits intercorrclated, though taken on 
different days, from .86 to .90 in the teacher ratings and 
from .89 to .93 in the pupil ratings. That it cannot be 
charged to lack of validity of the measuring instrument is 
suggested by the fact that the averages of the pupils’ ratings 
for individual students correlated with the averages of 
teachers’ ratings from .876 to .906 when corrected for 
attenuation. The failure to secure differential advantages 
for the instructed groups seems chargeable only to lack of 
functioning value in the experimental factor. 

From' this trio of experiments it seems clear that inci- 
dental instruction in morals is ineffectual in improving 
moral judgment and in furthering moral conduct. 



THE EFFECT OF ATHLETICS ON CERTAIN 
CHARACTER STUDIES 

J. L. Hackenberg, E. B. Yeich, and L. A. Weisenfeuh 

It has been a debatable question in the minds of many 
administrators as to whether athletics, as conducted in most 
secondary schools, do really contribute anything worth 
while to scholarship and character traits. A number of 
experiments have been made to sec how athletic activities 
are related to scholarship, but very little has been done 
to see whether they contribute anything to cliaracter traits. 

Three controlled experiments have been conducted dur- 
ing the past year, by the authors of this article, to get 
experimental evidence on this matter. These experiments 
are along the same general line, but differ in details. So 
we shall give a brief account of each experiment separately 
and then draw our conclusions from a composite of all three. 

The first of these was conducted in the high school of 
Sandy Township, DuBois, Pennsylvania, by Mr. Hacken- 
berg. The object was to ascertain whether organized ath- 
letics, as conducted in that school system, really contributed 
anything to certain character traits. The study of progress 
continued during the entire school year. The main sports 
in this school are football, basketball, and track. 

In our school the student body may be divided into three 
groups or classes: those pupils who take active part in 
athletic contests between our school and other schools; 
those pupils who have no active participation in athletics 
but are interested in the sports, attend all games and all 
kinds of athletic meetings; and those pupils who do not 
participate in any athletics or do not attend any meetings 
of any kind; in fact, they arc rather antagonistic to athletics. 

We set up two parallel group experiments. We shall 
name the group that took active part, Group I; the group 
that took no active part, but was interested, Group lA; 
and the group that neither took an active part nor was 
interested. Group IB. The first experiment compared 
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Group I with Group lA and the second Group I with Group 
IB. Wc used forty cases in each group. 

Members of the groups were paired on the following 
bases : mental age, achievement scores of the previous year, 
Initial status of the pupils, curriculum followed in high 
school, sex, grades in school, and location in district. Only 
pupils of grades nine and ten were used in the study. 

Six different tests, taken from the Character Education 
Inquiry battery of tests were employed to measure com- 
parative growth; the Good Citizenship Test, the Informa- 
tion Test, information part of Self-Scoring Intelligence and 
Achievement Tests, O’Reilly’s Character Analysis Chart, 
and the New York Rating Scale for School Habits. 

We attempted to measure the following character traits; 
honesty, which we measured in the light of testing for truth- 
fulness, whether the pupil is willing to accept deserved 
blame or whether he tries to lay the blame on some one 
else; citizenship, which wc measured in the light of the 
pupil’s ability to adapt himself into society; obedience, 
which we measured in the light of the pupil’s ability and 
willingness to abide by the regulations of society; sports- 
manship, which wc measured in the light of the pupil’s 
willingness to play fair in all things. Furthermore, we 
wished to find out whether athletics would help the par- 
ticipant to make worthy use of his leisure time. 

We administered the three Character Education Inquiry 
tests to the entire school at the beginning of the term. 
We had the pupils rate themselves on the O’Reilly Char- 
acter Analysis Chart and had the teachers rate the pupils 
in their respective homerooms on the New York Rating 
Scale for School Habits during the first week of school. 
These results were tabulated and recorded in the office of 
the superintendent. From then on the program was entirely 
forgotten, as far as the teachers and pupils were concerned, 
until almost the end of the school term. Then the same 
tests, or different forms of the same tests, were again 
administered under the same conditions as the initial tests, 
and again pupil and teacher ratings were made. These 
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results were then tabulated and compared with the initial 
scores and ratings. We then proceeded to work up our 
results statistically. A summarized statement follows : 

Table XII 


COMPARATIVE GROWTH BORINO OKE SCHOOL YEAR OF THREE CROUPS OK 

TWO CMTHRIA 



A. GOOD CITIZENSHIP TEST 



Initial T est 

Final Test 



Scores 

Scores 

Gain 

Group I : Averages 

34.65 

36,20 

1,55 

S*D 

5,06 

5.03 


Group lA: Averages 

34.37 

34.97 

,60 

S.D 

4.02 

5.47 


Group IB; Averages 

34.37 

35.27 

.90 

S.D 

4.07 

6. 15 



Group 1 over I A Group I over IB 

Difference between mean gains...* 

.95 


.65 

S.E. of the difference 

,6952 

.2528 

Ratio of difference gain to its S.E.. 

1.36 


2.54 

Chances of true difference in same 




direction . * 

10 to 1 

184 to 1 

B. INFORMATION TBST RESULTS 


Initial Test 

Final Test 



Scores 

Scores 

Gain 

Group I : Averages, 

142,17 

144.62 

2.45 

S.D 

2.47 

2.56 


Group lA: Averages. 

141.75 

141.92 

.17 

S.D 

2.34 

2.54 


Group IB: Averages 

141.52 

141.75 

.23 

S.D 

2.47 

2.71 



Group I over I A Group I over IB 

Difference between mean gains.... 

2,28 


2.22 

S.E, of difference 

.5056 

.4424 

Ratio of difference gain to lt$ S.E. . 

4,51 


5.0 


Chances of a true difference in same 
direction 308,500 to 1 3,488,000 to 1 

The Self-Scoring Intelligence and Achievement Test was 
used as a measure of the pupils’ honesty. Wc find that in 
the initial test the experimental group had three cases 
where dishonesty was shown and in the final test two of 
these cases disappeared and only one remained. But in 
the control groups the same number of cases of dishonesty 
appeared in the final test as in the Initial test. 
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On the self-ratings of the O’Reilly Character Analysis 
Chart the athletic group made a mean increase in score 
between initial and final rating of 1.7. Group lA made an 
increase of .46 and Group IB an increase of .08. Thus the 
athletic group excelled one of the nonathletic groups by 
1,24 and the other by 1.62. The standard errors of these 
differences are, respectively, .503 and .472. 

The teacher ratings on the New York Rating Scale for 
School Habits did not lend themselves to a quantitative 
evaluation comparable with the other tests. Of Group I, 
fourteen members increased their rating within the ex- 
perimental period, five decreased their ratings, and 21' 
remained unchanged; of Group lA eight increased in rat- 
ing, five decreased, and 27 remained the same; while of 
Group IB nine increased their ratings, six decreased theirs, 
and 25 remained unchanged. Thus in both types of ratings 
the athletic groups improved slightly more than either of 
the nonathletic groups. 

In the West Reading Experiment (Yeich) twenty ath- 
letes were matched with as many nonathletes In respect to 
sex, grade, and intelligence, an athlete being defined as “a 
member of an athletic squad who participates in all prac- 
tices and is present as a probable or actual participant at 
all games of his chosen sport.” Scores for four character 
traits were obtained from teacher ratings. In three of 
these traits the mean of the athletic group exceeded that 
of the nonathletic, as shown in the following table : 

TABUE XIII 

mean ratings of athletes and matched non athletes in four character traits at 
WEST READING RICH SCHOOL 



FiUowship 

Followership 

Otfdiertre 

Honesty 



Non- 


Non- 

Non- 


Non- 


AtMftr5 

olhhies 

/yihlFles 

tifhfetes 

A ihleles athletes 

A thieles 

athletes 

Mean 

2.35 

2.22 

2.39 

2.34 

2 34 2 50 

2.58 

2,52 

Difference. , , , 

.09 


.05 


.10 

.05 


vS.E, diff 

.11 


.10 


.12 

.89 


Rali'o 

.8 


,5 


I 33 

.07 


Chancca 

... d to 1 


2.3 Lol 


10 lo 1 M to 1 



As a ^2:iiide to the teachers in ratings, the four traits 
involved in the study were defined as follows: 

1, Fellowship — recognizes and extols the good qualities of others and 
is tactful and kind regarding the faults of otiiers 
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2. Followership — sacrifices self for the sake of the task and co- 
operates cheerfully for tlie good of the group 

3. Obedience— abides by the regulations of the school and recognizes 
authority whether teachers or pupils arc in charge 

4. Honesty— plays fair and accepts deserved blame 

The Old Forge High School experiment (Weisenfluh) 
was conducted In the same manner as that of West Reading. 
Fourteen pairs of pupils were involved. The athletes were 
found to exceed the nonathlctes in only one of the four 
character traits — honesty — while the nonathletes exceeded 
in the other three. But the ratios of the differences to 
their standard errors ranged from only .41 to .67. In 
none of the three studies were the differences betAveen 
the two types of students in academic achievement found 
to be significant. 

Thus, out of the eight possible comparisons with respect 
to contributions to character traits in the West Reading 
and the Old Forge experiments as rated by teachers, four 
were in favor of the athletic groups and four in favor of 
the nonathletic. As far as these two trials are concerned, 
therefore, we get no evidence that participation in athletics 
favors the development of these traits more than non- 
participation. But the Sandy Township experiment showed 
some net advantage to the athletic groups where certain 
objective tests were employed. And it is worthy of note 
that in this experiment changes during the year rather 
than status were considered and, since only pupils in grades 
nine and ten were used, development was caught at the 
beginning of the growth curve where changes, if there 
were any, would have the best opportunity to shoAV them- 
selves. In Sandy Township it is the practice of the coach 
to make the development of character a deliberate objec- 
tive of his training, as it Is also to some degree at West 
Reading. So that, all in all, this trio of experiments sug- 
gests the mere possibility that athletics may be made to 
contribute slightly to the development of character traits. 
But it also suggests that the contribution is much smaller 
than it is often alleged to be. 



SUMMARY OF THE PENN STATE EXPERIMENTS 
ON THE INFLUENCE OF INSTRUCTION 
IN CHARACTER EDUCATION 

Charles C. Peters 

In the series of experiments described in this issue of 
The Journal, 180 measured comparisons of experimental 
and control groups were made. But these were in terms 
of very different measurements with quite unlike units, so 
that they are not readily comparable. In order to bring 
them together Into a single form so that we may draw 
inferences from the whole set, we shall reduce all differ- 
ences to terms of “standard scores” by dividing each dif- 
ference between means by the standard deviation of the 
two paired arrays combined. That will put all differences 
in terms of a single unit, called z. Twenty of our 180 
experimental contrasts cither had to do with effects on 
scholarship or were of a sort not reducible to z scores, 
so that wc shall not include them in this summary. Eighty 
additional ones are from Mr. Glatfelter's experiment which 
is now only partially completed. For the sake of econ- 
omizing space we shall merely indicate the distribution of 
these as to sign. They confirm the evidence given by 
the other twenty-six relating to incidental instruction in 
showing that such instruction is ineffectual in measurably 
modifying conduct. The other eighty contrasts we list 
in the summary tabic below, grouping them under headings 
according to whether the instruction was systematic and 
centered on a specific theme, whether it was incidental, 
or whether the conduct outcomes accrued collaterally 
from academic courses or other activities. The plus values 
(indicated by the absence of a sign) mean that the advan- 
tage favored the moral instruction while the negative signs 
mean that the advantage lay on the opposite side. Con- 
sistently signed differences under a section show for the 
set a highly reliable advantage in the direction indicated ; 
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inconsistently signed differences (that is, those with nearly 
an even number in each direction) suggest little or no true 
advantage. 


Taijlb XIV 


DIJrPBRBNCES IN STANDARD UNITS BBTWEBN MEAN MBASUHE9 OP GROWTH IN CHARACTER OP 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL CROUP3 


Grade 

BxpfTimtnltT Ltnil 


Mitflom 

7 

Mitaora 

a 

Milsom 

9 

Elchler 

g 

Eichler 

la 

Merrill 

10 

Robb 

12 

Robb 

12 

Robb 

12 

Faust 

9 

Psuat 

9 

Pauat 

9 

Fauat 

9 

Faust 

9 

Campbell 

10-12 

Campbell 

10-12 

Campbell 

10-12 

Campbell 

10-12 

Stover 

9 

Stover 

9 

Stover 

9 

Stover 

9 

Stover 

9 

Stover 

9 

Stover 

9 

Stover 

9 

Cress man 

7 

Cressman 

7 

Creseman 

7 

Cressman 

7 


Knlea 
Knis^ 
Bolib 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Robb 
Glut fel ter 


10 

10 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 
8 
8 
S 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

7-9 


Meek 

Meek 

Meek 


10 

10 

10 


Tkitne Naluie oj Miosuit 


I. SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION 


couricsy 
courtesy 
courtesy 
socIdI leadcrabir 
social leadership 
Bociai leadership 
philosophy of life 
philosophy of life 
philosophy of life 
moral problcma 
moral problcme 
moral problems 
moral problems 
moral problems 
atiUudc — Germans 
attitude — war 
altitude — Chilncse 
international attitude 
international altitude 
international attitude 
BlUtudc— Negro 
altitude — Negro 
raclol altitudes 
racial nttlludcs 
racial attitudes 
attitude— war 
moral problcme 
moral problems 
moral problems 
moral problems 


pupil ratings 
pupil ratings 
pupil ratings 
pupil ratings 
pupil ratings 
pupil ratings 
verbal 

pupil ratings 
teacher raunga 
fiolf-rallng 
verbal 
verbal 
verbal 
ftclf-ratlng 
Thurstonc acale 
Thuretonc scale 
Tlmrelone ecnle 
verbal test 
verbal test 
verbal teal 
Thuratonc scale 
ThuiYlonc scale 
Bogatdus scale 
Rogardua acale 
Bogardus scale 
ThUffllone scale 
verbal 
verbal 
verbal 
verbal 


IT. INCIDENTAL INSTRUCTION 


morality 

tell what t do 

morality 

verbal 

morality 

verbal 

morality 

verbal 

morality 

verbal 

morality 

verbal 

morality 

verbal 

morality 

verbal 

morality 

teacher ralingi 

morality 

guesa who 

morality 

verbal 

morality 

verbal 

morailty 

verbal 

morality 

verbal 

moraiily 

verbal 

morality 

verbal 

morality 

teacher ratings 

morality 

guess who 

morality 

verbal 

morality 

verbal 

morality 

verbal 

morality 

verbal 

morality 

verbal 

morality 

verbal 

morality 

teacher ratings 

morality 

gUCB8 who 

morality 

teacher oiul pupil 
ratings 


HI. COLLATERAL CONDUCT OUTCOMES 
1. LMhi with cbaraeitT-training objictivn 

citizenship vetbiil 

antipathy to war Thurstone scale 

inlcrnalional attitude verbal 


Numbit 


ci Pair A 



<r 

20 

.47 

IG 

.04 

22 

1.12 

20 

.IB 

22 

.14 

36 

.33 

26 

.40 

26 

.05 

26 

.C3 

26 

"".24 

26 

— .16 

26 

.15 

26 

.51 

26 

.41 

40 

,03 

40 

.34 

40 

— .02 

40 

.33 

S'* 


24 

.85 


.46 

24 

.21 

24 

1.48 

24 

,S5 

28 

.75 

S® 

.64 

37 

.34 

37 

.30 

37 

.68 

37 

— .13 


18 

— .28 

18 

— .87 

20 

— .30 

20 

— .06 

20 

— .65 

20 

— .33 

20 

.02 

20 

— .07 

20 

.29 

20 

. 17 

20 

.23 

20 

,49 

20 

— .06 

20 

.20 

20 

.52 

20 

.03 

20 

,42 

20 

.19 

28 

.14 

28 

— .26 

2» 

— .28 

28 

— .23 

28 

— .32 

28 

— .01 

28 

.11 

28 

.06 

hOtrinla, 37 potii- 
livc nnci 43 iiogn- 


live 


20 

.47 

20 

59 

20 

.87 
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Allen 

Alien 

Allen 

Alien 

Allen 

Allen 

Allen 


% Ct^ptetty ^y fnilt»ijuatii€d meihod 


11 cmoUonal Btabilily verbal 

11 cxiroveraion verbal 

1 1 submivalon verbal 

11 Bclf-BuniciGncy verbal 

I * honcf 1/ verbal 

li ratr-mmdedncaa verbal 

II inleresl in mathe- 

malica verbal 


HackenberK 

HackenberK 

Hackenberg 

Hackenbcr({ 

lUckcnbcrg 

llackenbcrg 

Yclch 

Yelch 

Yelch 

Yclch 

‘WelacnQuh 

Wcificnduh 

Weisendtib 

WelsenUuh 


8- lQ 

9- 10 
O-LQ 
9'10 
9 10 
9*10 
9'12 

942 

9-12 

942 

942 

042 

942 


3. Alhltliei 


clUzeruhip 
cUlzenBhIp 
moral iuugment 
moral judgment 
morality 
morality 

felloweblp 

followership 

Di>eclicnce 


honesty 

followship 

lollowcrahip 

obedience 

honesty 


verbal 
verbal 
verbal 
Verbal 
Bcll-rating 
sell-ruling 
teacher rating 
teacher rating 
teacher rating 
teacher rating 
teacher rating 
teacher rating 
teacher rating 
teacher rating 


60 

,16 

50 

.05 

60 

.23 

50 

.05 

60 

.17 

50 

.09 

SO 

— .16 

40 

.29 

40 

.22 

40 

.62 

40 

.61 

40 

.66 

40 

.71 

2L 

.27 

21 

.17 

21 

— .47 

21 

.19 

14 

— .12 

14 

— .12 

U 

— .02 

14 

.21 


An inspection of the table shows that 26 of the 30 dif- 
ferences under systematic instruction favored the experi- 
mental groups. The consistency with which these differ- 
ences point in the same direction indicates high reliability 
for the finding that systematic moral instruction can aid 
in the development of character. But under incidental 
Instruction 56 of the differences favored the control groups 
and 50 the experimental, about an equal division; there- 
fore it is indicated that incidental moral instruction is 
ineffectual in modifying the sort of conduct we attempted 
to measure. That athletics can make desirable contribu- 
tions towards character development is indicated with a 
low reliability, and that character traits can be made to 
accrue as by-products from certain methods of teaching 
academic subjects Is strongly indicated. 

But the differences are small even when positive, much 
smaller than optimists are in the habit of believing. In 
those types of procedures that yielded prevailingly posi- 
tive differences the median one is about .4 of a standard 
deviation, I have determined, on the basis of reasonable 
assumptions which space does not permit cxplaininec here, 
that a difference of .40 shows that the experimental factor, 
present in the one group and absent from the other, con- 
stitutes roughly ten per cent of the factors making for 
change in the criterion; a difference of one sigma, about 
twenty-four per cent determination ; of two sigmas, forty 
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per cent; and of three or four sigmas, practically complete 
determination of the criterion, So it is suggested by our 
set of experiments that the sort of systematic moral in- 
struction we attempted enabled us to control some ten 
per cent of the factors making for growth in character of 
the type measured within the period of the experiment. If 
we add to instruction drives towards desirable character 
through various other school processes, combining all of 
these into an optimum team, it is possible that we might 
extend this percentage, after allowing for overlapping, to 
perhaps twenty per cent or si little more. The other eighty 
per cent may be determined by factors outside our control. 

It is obvious that the instruction in these experiments 
involved "indoctrination.*' Although the instructors in- 
vited free discussion and challenge of every suggestion, it 
remains true that the teachers themselves believed that cer- 
tain ways are “better" ; that kindness, courtesy, peace-loving, 
etc,, are better than their opposites — and the weight of the 
teacher’s own convictions would inevitably count heavily in 
influencing the conclusions at which the discussions arrived. 
The resulting mass of ideas and convictions about right 
and wrong will be tested through all the future experience 
of the pupils in competition with counter ones, which will 
be from time to time suggested from other sources. If the 
insights and ideals to which the investigators helped their 
students are sociologically sound ones, it may reasonably 
be expected that they will grow and ultimately prevail; 
if they arc "unfit," they will be overwhelmed and eliminated 
in competition with those suggested by other experiences. 
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EDITORIAL 

Our whole educational system is under fire. It has ever 
been under /ire as it attempts to serve the public. But the 
menacing attacks are the more severe at this time when 
many allied social institutions have their very existence 
threatened, The individual makes his attack. The Wash- 
ington Star for September 8, 1933, stoops to publish an 
indictment against the public-school system. ‘T am sick 
and tired of all this . . . saving the public schools. Why 
should they be saved? , . The Journal of the National 
Education Association for November quotes the entire in- 
dictment. Such complaints of individuals mean little. But 
opposition becomes serious when the National Education 
Association inserted in its resolutions at the Chicago meet- 
ing last summer: “School expenditures, activities, and 
objectives are being systematically attacked by certain busi- 
ness and commercial interests and by organizations bearing 
such names as taxpayers’ leagues, economy leagues, and 
citizens’ committees.’’ The Chicago schools' debacle is 
only one instance of the barbarous attacks upon our public 
schools. 

A simple little plant or a young tree is seriously injured 
by some accident or malicious enemy. Nature provides dis- 
position and strength to stniggle strenuously for the preser- 
vation of life and the restoration of vitality, The same 
principle operates throughout animal life and social insti- 
tutions. 
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Teachers and educational organizations throughout the 
country are amassing their strength to resist the attacks 
made upon their profession. Foremost among these is the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, ap- 
pointed in January 1933 by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. This Commission appointed a board of approxi- 
mately five hundred regional consultants composed mainly 
of officers in national, State, and local educational organiza- 
tions and school systems. In this union of representatives 
from all parts of our country there is unquestioned strength. 

“A clean, forthright protest against the wreckers of 
public schools," comes from this powerful organization of 
educational leaders, writes McAndrewin his monthly review 
of books. The appeal is for a more appreciative inter- 
pretation of education. "Undisciplined, uneducated human 
beings will perish amid the pitfalls of the civilization which 
the machine age is producing unless educaton comes to their 
rescue," writes Chairman Norton of the Commission. Sup- 
port the schools I Have faith in our education 1 This 
obstinate resistance is according to nature; an expression 
of the will to live. Let this effort continue. The Journal 
wishes to do its part. 

But one aspect of the situation is liable to be over- 
looked. To what extent do lay organizations come to the 
rescue of the schools? The dally press reported that on 
October 10 at its convention in Washington the American 
Federation of Labor adopted a twelve-point educational 
program as its contribution to the protection of education. 
This is one instance. There are others. However, the 
comparative silence of the lay public in the presence of our 
educational crisis may gently but pointedly imply that this 
lay public is not so favorably impressed by the social ser- 
vice of our schools as to join in fighting Its battles. Leaders 
In education may do well to encourage frank expression 
from those engaged in labor and in leisure; those in the 
home and in society. To this end this issue of The Jour- 
nal is committed. 

In the first article Arthur H, Carver of Swift and Com- 
pany, Chicago, presents the point of view of the employer 
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of labor. Victor A. Orknder, secretary of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, intended to present a challenge 
from laborers themselves, but President Roosevelt requisi- 
tioned his assistance at Washington, which forbade his 
article at this time, An appeal from the masses stmggling 
for their very existence is presented by Paul Dengler, a 
leader in social and educational work in Austria. James S. 
Tippett writes books for children and presents their claims. 
Henry Harap is engaged in a study of a curriculum for 
service to increasing leisure hours. He contributes some 
of his "notes.” The last article, by Ruth H. MacClenathan, 
presents a simple procedure for a cooperative study by 
teachers and parents. 

The editor for this issue has secured these articles in the 
hope of encouraging closer relationship between the school 
curriculum and social-industrial life. Each writer is re- 
sponsible for his own point of view. 

Junius L. Meriam 



WHAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS CAN DO FOR WORK- 
ERS IN INDUSTRY 

Arthur H. Carver 

Supervisor of Training, Swift and Company 

Four or five years ago it would have been a relatively 
simple matter to have written an article on the subject 
“What the Public Schools Can Do for Workers in In- 
dustry.'’ At that time we were at the peak of a pros- 
perity almost unparalleled in American history — a false and 
illusory prosperity, but, nevertheless, one that, for the time 
being, made our industries hum with activity and offered 
employment to almost everybody who seriously wanted to 
find it. In public education we had certain very well-defined 
objectives, some of them a trifle hoary with age, perhaps, 
but, nevertheless, giving us a satisfied feeling that we knew 
where we were going and were, for the most part, on 
our way. 

There were murmurs and criticisms from many quap 
ters. There were vague feelings that education was, in 
general, not articulating as smoothly as it should with busi- 
ness and industry; that neither our high schools nor our 
colleges were furnishing the kind of an environment that 
bore ary close resemblance to the one in which their gradu- 
ates would find themselves plunged when school days were 
over; that, Indeed, they were more often unfitting than 
fitting young men and women to take their places success- 
fully in the world of practical affairs. It was charged in 
some quarters that our high schools were judged too much 
by the success .which they achieved in fitting a minority 
of their graduates to meet highly arbitrary and often 
rather absurd entrance requirements set up by colleges 
and universities which had little to offer those who entered 
their portals as students that would be of any real help 
to them In the business of living. It was the duty of the 
public schools, these critics contended, to educate all of 
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our youth and to pay equal attention to the needs of those 
who» whether from necessity or choice, were not destined 
to enjoy the advantages, such as they were, of higher 
education. 

Yet, by most people, those who said these things were 
regarded as being nothing more than the inevitable crape- 
hangers that are ever to be found in any nation where 
there is freedom of speech, They served a useful purpose 
by keeping education from getting into too much of a rut. 
Eternal scrutiny of our institutions prevents stagnation and 
acts as a spur to progress, The critics were, therefore, 
to be tolerated, even welcomed, but were not to be taken 
too seriously. After all, they had been educated in the 
same school system which they now condemned. If this 
system had developed in them the intellectual ability to 
detect and expose real weaknesses in itself, it must be a 
pretty good system after all. On the contrary, if they 
were merely indulging in the popular American pastime of 
finding fault, their caustic strictures were of little impor- 
tance. In either case, they were not worth getting excited 
about. 

And so we went along, for the most part, complacently 
indifferent to the fact that our social and economic order 
was rapidly heading for disaster and a collapse that might 
have been at least partially averted had the mass of people 
possessed a finer discrimination between the genuine and 
the shoddy in education. Commercialism had destroyed 
our perspective. Statisticians calculated the value of both 
a high-school and a college education In terms of the larger 
incomes which they supposedly enabled young men and 
women to earn. The idea of education for its value in 
the enrichment of living lacked advertising appeal. Voca- 
tional advisers and placement officers measured their suc- 
cess by the average salaries of those for whom they found 
positions rather than by the soundness of their results in 
getting young people into lines of work for which they 
were best fitted. Parents sent their children to schools 
and colleges primarily with the fond hope that they might 
escape the hardships which the parents themselves had 
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endured In earning a living, forgetting that, in the process 
of facing those hardships and meeting the obstacles that 
had to be surmounted largely by their own efforts, confi- 
dence and courage had been born in themselves, resource- 
fulness had been developed, and character had been 
achieved. The philosophy of living for service gave way 
to the more attractive philosophy of getting more for 
doing less. Perplexed, self-made business men presented 
the curious spectacle of looking with ill-concealed skepti- 
dsm upon the value of a college education in business, 
•while at the same time they sent their own sons to college 
to acquire the education which they affected to despise. 

One by one, higher institutions of learning succumbed 
more to the hectic demand for the "practical” in education 
or else, in a few instances, leaned backward in pathetic 
efforts to keep faith with the traditions of Victorian cul- 
ure. On the one hand, once dignified universities granted 
time-honored degrees for graduation from vocational 
courses of every conceivable description ranging from tea- 
room to laundry management; on the other, a few stuck 
to their guns and resolutely refused to regard many worth- 
while subjects as cultural because they were not sufficiently 
useless, It was small wonder that most people became a 
little hazy in their notions of what constituted the real 
ends and aims of education. 

With those who protest that this picture is overdrawn 
we will not quarrel, observing only that the artist who 
desires his canvas to produce a true impression of the vivid 
landscape that he seeks to portray must often paint in 
bolder colors than nature herself employs. We freely 
admit that there were many educational Institutions which 
honestly sought to steer a middle course despite the power- 
ful and contradictory influences that were brought to bear 
upon them. But there were few, indeed, that were able 
to hold steadfastly to their ideals and maintain their per- 
spective, Self-preservation forced them in most cases to 
participate, however reluctantly, in the mad scramble for 
students that characterized the aee. 
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Tvas each year receiving into its ranks increasing numbers 
of recruits who were inadequately prepared in several im- 
portant respects to cope successfully with the serious prob- 
lems of adjustment which they had to meet. Passing 
abruptly from the highly artificial environment of the 
school, they plunged into the totally different environment 
of commerce and industry without possessing any accurate 
mental picture of the conditions which they would have to 
face. This picture, we hold, is one of the primary responsi- 
bilities of education to furnish. It is not merely that our 
schools and colleges were failing to do this; the fact is 
that tlicy were presenting a picture which became pro- 
gressively more untrue to reality the longer the period of 
formal education was extended. As a consequence, wc 
were confronted with the curious anomaly of having poverty- 
stricken children of unskilled wage earners leaving the 
seventh and eighth grades for "jobs" in factories or on 
the streets with a far better understanding of what to 
expect than had those from families in happier economic 
circumstances who continued through high school and col- 
lege. Why? Because they caught their picture from their 
parents and their own home life. It is far easier for the 
son of a pauper to start in where his father left olf than 
it is for the son of a rich man. The former can begin his 
career at the bottom and it will seem just like home to him. 
The second respect in which our young recruits into the 
ranks of commerce and Industry have been inadequately 
prepared concerns their lack of understanding of the funda- 
mental social and economic principles upon which all busi- 
ness rests. It is quite useless to attempt to excuse this 
ignorance by saying that sociology and economics are sub- 
jects far too difficult for the immature minds of grammar- 
school and even high-school students to grasp. Such a 
statement is doubtless true enough if we are thinking in 
terms of the abstract and sometimes highly pedantic text- 
books on these subjects whose authors so dearly love to 
avoid the use of a short word If they can find a long one 
that will do just as well. The fact is that the basic prin- 
ciples to which we refer are quite easily observed in and 
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deduced from commonplace events in the daily lives of boys 
and girls themselves. Indeed, young people are uncon- 
sciously making such deductions right along. The trouble 
is that, being without guidance in their thinking, they gen- 
eralize from too few particular cases, mistake false premises 
for true ones, and reason incorrectly to wrong conclusions. 
But these conclusions, such as tlicy are, persist iti their 
minds because they arc the creation of their own brains. 
In reaching them, they have experienced the thrill of what 
James used to call the "shock of discovery,’’ and their whole 
attitude towards life in later years is distorted by them. 

We may as well cast aside once and for all the delusion 
that nobody is an economist unless he has made a formal 
study of the subject in college. The truth is that in these 
days every one is an economist (albeit many are very poor 
ones) in the sense that he has some sort of ideas on most 
of the fundamental economic relations of life. As a matter 
of fact, I think I have heard more discussions that were 
economic in their nature among loafers in barber shops 
than I have heard among the so-ciillcd intelligentsia. The 
conclusions reached in such discussions are usually incorrect 
and often dangerous because of the discontent and class 
hatred which they breed, but they are none the less real 
to those who make them. Much of this could be avoided 
if every boy and girl, while still in grade school, were 
made to understand the simple facts about how value is 
created, how prices are related to supply and demand, 
what capital is and how it always originates in personal 
sacrifice, how the natural resources of old mother earth 
are converted into usable wealth by the joint efforts of 
the laborer and capitalist brought together in a coopera- 
tive Industrial team by some organizer who assumes the 
risk and manages the enterprise, and how the interests 
of each member of this industrial team are, at least in 
some respects, mutual and, therefore, promoted by har- 
mony rather than by suspicion and antagonism. 

All of these concepts can be grasped by any reasonably 
intelligent pupil of the sixth grade if they are brought 
before him in the right way by a skillful teacher who is 
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able to draw freely upon concrete illustrative material taken 
from th« familiar experiences of child life. Few teachers 
have the ability to do this sort of thing well. In the at- 
tempt to appeal to the youthful imagination in terms that 
the intelligence of childhood can grasp, the tendency is all 
too common to ‘‘talk down*’ to young people too much, 
thereby arousing their scorn and resentment. There are 
few things that a twelve-year-old boy detests more than 
to be talked to as if he was only nine or ten years old. By 
the same token, there Is nothing that arouses his derision 
more certainly than to hear his teacher try to talk in terms 
of his everyday experience and slip up in her facts. 

We once witnessed a rather pathetic instance of the 
latter kind when a sixth-grade teacher was intent upon 
impressing on the minds of her pupils the value of per- 
sistent effort in the face of discouraging conditions. She 
chose to illustrate her point by a reference to football, in 
which she knew that the boys In her class were greatly 
Interested. She had them all agog with excitement as she 
pictured dramatically the stubborn fight put up by a light, 
fast team against opponents who were far heavier and more 
experienced. As she reached the climax of her story, she 
told how the little quarterback broke a scoreless tie in the 
closing seconds of the game by recovering a fumble in 
the middle of the field and dashing a hundred yards to' 
a touchdown. The snickers which immediately went around 
the room changed to a burst of derisive laughter as the 
fat boy — who was the dunce of the class but who did know 
his football — exploded with the indignant protest, “Aw 
nertz, he couldn't run a hundred yards if he picked the 
ball up in the middle of the field 1“ The point of an other- 
wise effective illustration was completely lost in the scorn 
of her pupils at her exhibition of ignorance. 

Wc have mentioned two respects in which our system 
of education has been inadequate in preparing youth to 
take its place In the world of practical affairs when the 
days of formal training in the classroom are over. But, 
in addition to the pupil’s ignorance of the environment he 
is about to enter and his lack of understanding of the 
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basic principles upon which the social and economic struct 
ture of modern society is founded, there is yet another 
and perhaps even more important fault for which our 
present-day educational methods and set-up arc partly re- 
sponsible. We refer to his skeptical and sometimes con- 
temptuous opinion of the ethics of American business. 
Most of what he may have had drilled into him about the 
"square deal” in relations between employers and em- 
ployees, fair competition in Industry, honest service, and 
business integrity is belied by what he sees all around him. 

It Is true that much of this he sees in his relations with 
his home and the community in which he lives, so that it 
would he very unfair to attribute his dubious attitude to- 
wards ethical idealism in business wholly or even chiefly 
to defects in the educational system of which he is a product. 
Nevertheless, the school and college arc the institutions 
with which his contacts have, up to this point in his life, 
been closest. It is in their environment that he has spent 
most of his time during the period when he is most im- 
pressionable. Much as we might wish to do so, we cannot 
escape the conviction that many of tht things that he 
has experienced in this environment contribute towards if 
they do not actually create in him a settled belief that 
ethical ideals, however fine they may be In theory, are 
incompatible with the policies and practices which he must 
follow if he hopes to be successful in business. 

Now this is a grave charge which, unless it can be sub- 
stantiated, must inevitably bring down upon the head of 
him who makes it the righteous wrath of many fine people 
who have given their lives to devoted, conscientious service 
in American educational institutions. Let us look at the 
question, therefore, with open minds and see what evidence 
there is to support such a claim. Wc arc willing to rest 
our case upon an unbiased appraisal of the experiences which 
the average young person has who passes through the 
public schools of any typical American community, espe- 
cially if that community is one of our large cities. The 
effect is even more pronounced If he continues his education 
through college. 
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From the beginning, such a young person finds himself 
in a miniature world in which values are more or less 
artificial and distorted and many curious anomalies exist 
against which his innate notions of fairness and justice 
rebel. In the end he generally comes to accept these as the 
normal phenomena of life and adjusts himself to them at 
the cost of blunted ideals and often a smoldering resent- 
ment against the insincerity of the social order within which 
he Is imprisoned. He observes, for one thing, that his 
status with his teachers and fellow pupils depends in no 
small degree upon the social standing and business or politi- 
cal influence of his parents and family in the community. 
Many teachers will indignantly deny that this is true sc^ 
far as their own attitude towards their pupils is con- 
cerned; but, if they will honestly submit themselves to stern 
self-examination, there are few who will not have to admit 
that they spend more time and care in grading and disci- 
plining the children of some parents than of others because 
of a lurking fear or sense of what Is expedient from the 
standpoint of their own personal popularity and success. 

The pupil soon observes also that scholastic honors and 
distinctions are awarded far more on the basis of natural 
endowment than on the extent to which he has made the 
most of his opportunities. Common sense tells him that 
the student with a 70 per cent brain who, by dint of earnest 
application of his limited natural ability to his studies, 
earns grades that will average 80 per cent is far more de- 
serving of credit and has acquired far more from his edu- 
cation that will be useful in later life than the student with 
a 95 per cent brain who, because of brilliant intelligence, 
secures grades of 90 per cent without half trying. Yet it 
Is the latter who gets the prizes and wins the public ap- 
plause at the graduation exercises. A hoy does not have 
honors heaped upon him because nature has made him the 
tallest member of his class. Why should they be heaped 
upon him because nature has endowed him with superior 
intelligence? The boy has nothing to do with it in either 
case. Small wonder that he ultimately faces life with 
the conviction that the cards are stacked in favor of some 
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and against others and that his own success will depend 
chiefly upon factors over which he has no control. 

• There are other inconsistencies in the grading practices 
of most schools that bewilder him. Because of poor in- 
struction in the common schools or lack of natural ability 
in mathematics, let us say, he finds when he enters high 
school that algebra is a very difficult subject for him to 
master. Conscious of his limitations, he sets to work with 
might and main to overcome them. His very low grade 
of September steadily improves as the year goes on until 
he is getting better than 90 per cent in May and June and 
really understands the subject. His brilliant fellow class- 
mate starts off excellently because the subject is easy for 
him, loafs along week after week, and finishes by barely 
passing the subject in the closing months of the school 
year. Yet the average grades in algebra are the same for 
the two boys at the end of the year 1 Which of the two 
knows more about the subject? Which of the two de- 
serves the greater credit? Every teacher Is familiar with 
such cases. 

Such things as this instill in young people the idea that 
society does not reward intrinsic worth and that there arc 
short-cuts to success that arc more effective than hard work 
if one can only be clever enough to learn how to take ad- 
vantage of them. They conclude that conscientious effort 
is all right, but good showmanship gets one farther; so 
does playing up to the whims and prejudices of their 
superiors, provided it is done skillfully. Such ideas are 
likely to stay with them in later life. 

By no means are all of these demoralizing influences 
confined to the classroom. As he reaches high-school age, 
our young man reads the local newspapers and hears the 
current gossip. He finds that politics often play a promi- 
nent part in local school affairs. Not infrequently docs 
he felt scant respect for the local school board. He secs 
incompetent teachers and principals holding their jobs 
through political influence; observes others who arc more 
capable being removed for political reasons ; hears charges 
of extravagance and graft in the expenditure of school 
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funds for buildings and equipment; learns that janitors 
are often paid more than teachers, possibly because the 
former are unionized and the latter are not; and, in these 
days, sometimes find that even the modest salaries that 
his teachers are supposed to receive arc unpaid because 
of lack of funds although all sorts of wasteful expendi- 
tures arc being charged against other departments of the 
local government. On public occasions he hears much about 
what he owes to the community for the wonderful oppor- 
tunities for free education with which it provides him, only 
to learn sooner or later that the palatial high school which 
he has attended was built with money raised from the issue 
of long-term bonds, the principal of which he and his fellow 
pupils will some day be obliged to pay off. Again we ask> 
is It any wonder that he listens to much that he Is told 
about ethics in business with his tongue in his cheek? 

What can our educational institutions do for those who 
enter commerce and industry? They can do a great deal 
if they have the vision to understand the real problems that 
face us in these turbulent times and the wise and courageous 
leadership necessary to meet them. Specifically, we sug- 
gest the following: 

1. They can perform a great public service by putting the emphasis 
upon the value of education as a means of mating life a broader, richer, 
more wholesome experience instead of upon its supposed influence in 
enabling people to earn more money with less work, 

2. They should reduce the enormous economic waste that now results 
from the difficult transition irom the environment of the school to the 
environment of business by bringing business men and educators to- 
gether so that they may understand each other’s problems better and 
jointly work out means whereby the disiUiisionment of youth will become 
unnecessary and the adjustment to the conditions of practical life more 
simple. 

3. They should reorganize their curricula so as to make them more 
flexible in meeting the needs of those who enter business, eltminate 
subjects that at present have little value that is either cultural or prac- 
tical, place more emphasis upon those fundamentals that have the broad- 
C8t application to everyday life, and introduce before the compulsory 
age limit has been reached some simple instruction in the basic economic 
and sociological principles upon which modern sodety rests. Instruction 
of this type should continue until the end of the high-school course has 
been readied and will require the development of new text material 
and a special teaching technique. 
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4 . Tlicy should revise outworn systems of grading so as to reward 
achievement in proportion to ability and opportunity ratlicr than the 
possession of natural endowments of superior imciligcncc for which pupils 
deserve no credit whatever. Mere proficiency in any subject can ajid 
should be recognized in a different way, but its importance should always 
be made secondary to that of the development of studious habits, thor- 
oughness, accurate thinking, and complclc use of such mental powers as 
each pupil possesses, 

5. They should abolish all fraternities and other sciiool organizations 
that tend to create class distinctions based upon wealth and social stand- 
ing in the community, thereby avoiding the promotion of class antag- 
onisms that are bound to carry over into later life* Only such extra- 
curricular activities should be permitted as tend to recognize merit 
wherever It exists, to foster cooperation, nnd to break down the barriers 
that separate pupils into cliques regardless of what these barriers may be. 

6. Tliey should wage a persistent and determined warfare against 
the introduction of politics into our public schools and insist upon keep- 
ing favoritism, graft, and extravagance out of every phase of their 
management. Such warfare can never be fully successful in perma- 
nently achieving its ends, but it can, at least, make clear to the rising 
generation that evils of this kind do not pass unchallenged* 

7. They should furnish youth with a continuous example of con- 
scientious public service by operating efficiently, yet with due regard to 
economy, in the use of funds raised by public taxation. The tendency 
which has recently appeared in some quarters to resist obstinately any 
curtailment of school budgets during the current financial depression 
is greatly to be deplored, 

8. They should clarify the confusion that exists in the public mind 
by sinking petty differences of opinion and uniting upon some simple 
definition of the legitimate ends and aims of education atid so restore 
a confidence in educational leadership that is at present becoming 
conspicuous by its absence. 

Carrying out such a program is a task of tremcndcus 
difficulty, but in the end it must be done If American institu- 
tions are to survive. We as a nation tire passing through 
the most critical stage in our history. We are paying right 
now' not only for our deliberate sins but also for our stu- 
pidity. We are paying only a small part of the price that 
will have to be paid. We are leaving to succeeding genera- 
tions an appalling legacy of unsolved political, economic, 
and social problems. It is too late to avoid the conse- 
quences now. The least we can do is to give to our youth 
the best preparation we arc able to give them to meet 
the issues of the future with courage and faith in the essen- 
tial soundness of American principles and traditions. 



THE CRISIS OF EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA 
Paul L. Dengler 

Director, Austro-American Institute of Education, Vienna 

By general consensus of opinion, the end of the World 
War marked the beginning of a new era in the Austrian 
schools. This rebirth from within had its origin and its 
cause far back in the old times, but the well-established 
world of old days and the old beliefs of the monarchy did 
not favor the bringing about of any radical educational 
changes. The cultivation of an all-round personality 
through a liberal education was the aim of higher Austrian 
secondary education in prewar days. The educational phil- 
osophy of the nation was still based on the ideas of the 
early nineteenth century and its neohumanism. It is true 
that it was in smaller degrees that the personality of the 
growing individual was sought to be developed. An ac- 
cumulaion of knowledge had been put into the schools and 
the passing successfully of all kinds of papers, tests, and 
examinations became the proof of intellectual ability and 
readiness for leadership. Latin and Greek were the basic 
subjects of such education, not only for the cultural values 
attainable in the classics, but principally for the mental 
discipline which they offered. The necessary discipline of 
the spirit cannot be better achieved than by the study of 
the classics ; so educators in our part of the world believed 
and, to some extent, still do. Similar was the general 
consensus in England, France, Italy, and in practically all 
countries of European culture. 

The tremendous progress in discoveries and inventions 
since 1900 made it necessary, however, to give to the sciences 
an important place in the curriculum, A larger number 
of higher secondary schools without the old neohumanisra 
but with emphasis on the natural sciences and modern lan- 
guages came into existence. These schools, however, were 
socially not as acceptable. It still remained the smart 
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thing to attend the “Gymnasium" for children who had to 
consider tlicir future prestige in society. 

How about the sons and daughters of the humbler people 
in those days? They received a general high-school training 
which was not entirely intended for immediate and direct 
practical application. Klcmcntury education in Austria was 
not merely vocational; there was some effort to give an 
all-round education. The Austrian laws for popular edu- 
cation were, at that time, considered as model laws in 
Europe. But the limit was rather narrowly drawn. A 
number of facts were carefully consolidated and were to 
be passively accepted by the pupil. No special effort was 
made to create in the young mind an attitude for further 
learning and improvement. The spirit of research and 
investigation and the inquisitive and critical mind was not 
encouraged and not even desired. The stress was laid on 
passive acceptance and memorixing. 

It is generally understood in democratic countries that 
in Austria or Germany it was formerly impossible for a 
poor child to enter the higher educational system of the 
country. This is not true. There was, however, little 
desire for doing so on the part of the poorer classes. They 
were not concerned about social prestige but rather sought 
to finish the educational process as soon as possible and to 
find a job, which would relieve their parents from giving 
them financial support. Once enrolled in the elementary 
type of education there was little or practically no chance 
of changing one’s mind and of joining the elite which 
speeded up through the Gymnasium or lycee for reaching 
the university doors. The professional studies thus re- 
mained reserved mainly for the social elite of tlie country. 

It is quite evident that such a state of society based on 
the old traditions, as venerable as they might be, coming 
down to our world from the Middle Ages, was considered 
utterly out of date by the socialistic groups of Austria, 
Yet they were so small in number that they could not ex- 
ercise any important influence for bringing about a change 
in the system. After the breakdown of the old regime, 
the old school and its ideals were immediately challenged 
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and bitterly fought by socialism, which had suddenly won 
the support of a two-thirds majority of the citizens in 
Austria's capital, Vienna, 

The life at the front demanding equal sacrifices from rich 
and poor in a fight for a common cause brought about in 
the trenches of England and France similar ideas, and the 
conviction that the old-time curriculum and organization of 
schools were out of date became general. The dual theory 
of active training for research in the higher and passive 
acceptance of facts in the lower classes seemed to perpetu- 
ate the separation of the nation's children into two different 
worlds. For In England and France, too, there was the 
academic world with all its lure and beauty, and there was 
the humbler one of the masses. This seems to be intoler- 
able now and it is held that all children should be given 
equal opportunities. 

Proposals to bring closer together both educational in- 
stitutions of Austria, the higher and the lower, were 
conceived and laid before the Austrian Parliament soon 
after the war. The socialist deputies went even so far as 
to propose a complete fusion of education up to a certain 
age, usually fourteen. They felt that this would give a 
chance to every child, regardless of the class or corner of 
the country he might come from, how poor he might be, or 
how untrained his mind, finally to go to the university. 
Socialist educators of Austria tried, in the Vienna schools, 
an experiment of a unified curriculum for all children up 
to the age of fourteen. The plan was carried out in quite 
a number of Viennese high schools and was widely dis- 
cussed all over the nation. The western countries of Europe 
also considered introducing such a unified school, doing 
away once and forever with the division into a small cul- 
tural elite and an overwhelming majority the masses denied 
training on leaving high school and strictly limited as to 
future possibilities. A new wave of conservatism, how- 
evei', soon lialted in England and France the projects of 
unification of the school system. How much more the 
countries in which revolutions had taken place embraced 
this new scheme I Russia before all, but also Germany. 
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Everywhere that socialism came into control of the public 
school the new ideas were made fundamentals of the re- 
forms. The stronger the political power of socialism was, 
the more radical the changes. In southern Germany, where 
the Catholic church still remained a considerable power 
after the war, the old curriculum was less challenged than 
in the radical north, in Berlin or Hamburg. 

It is easily understood that new education in Austria 
became closely associated with the political radicalism of 
Vienna. Curriculum organization, teaching methods, 
teacher training, and other matters were guided by the 
socialistic aim to gain complete control over the country. 
The discussion left the realm of educational thought and 
entered, to its detriment, the political arena. The struggle 
went on for years, and its issue as an educational matter 
always depetvded on the political strength of friend and 
enemy. It has come to an acute stage through the com- 
plete change in the political structure of Austria in these 
last months, 

Why was the humanistic ideal so strongly opposed from 
the beginning by the newcomers who only were concerned 
about the future of the children of the people? First, tliey 
disliked the humanistic ideal because it had belonged to a 
world in which the masses had lived in ignorance (in some 
countries, not Austria, in a real state of slavery), while 
a small elite enjoyed leisure and benefited from a life of 
aesthetic culture reserved exclusively for them. If class 
privilege was not quite the case in Austria, as 1 have said 
above, the prevention of it served as a powerful slogan 
for the socialist-democrats in their violent speeches. They 
asked for complete abolishment of class privilege in Aus- 
trian education and the removal of a dead humanistic ideal, 
a relic of a dead old world. 

Then, second, the new leaders of the masses of Austrian 
workers suddenly coming into the limelight of educational 
leadership adored "science." "This is the machine age," 
they said. The faith in the human mind, in its ability and 
capacity to discover even the lost secrets of the universe 
and to make them docile servants of the human race, was 
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so strong that it almost became a religious belief in itself. 
The Russian example shows Marxism to be for the men- 
tally materialistic; an antireligious person worships science 
as a new modern religion. How much space could there 
be left for the study of Greek and Latin civiliaations dat- 
ing so far back and based on such different principles ? The 
position of the manual worker in this modern world, who! 
needs the classics less than anybody else, was particularly 
stressed in the Vienna school-reform plan. Only gradually 
the intellectual worker was given a not quite equal place 
in the economic process which reflected itself in textbooks, 
curricula, and in the whole of teacher training. The con- 
servative force of the country was strong enough to pre- 
vent a complete overturn into a unified school curriculum. 
By way of compromise, both kinds of secondary education, 
the lower and the higher, were preserved, the difference 
from old times being that easy transfer was provided for 
the gifted child during the whole period of compulsory 
school attendance. 

How does it happen that fifteen years after her estab- 
lishment the new Republic of Austria has come to a serious 
crisis of new education, a crisis in the apparent existence 
which everybody, even the fervent promoters of new edu- 
cation, admits? 

Apparently this critical situation of new education is 
due to the disappointment in the practical achievements 
as far as the establishment of standard methods and edu- 
cational results are concerned. This is true for both lower 
and higher educational institutions. The strong belief of 
postwar educators in the individual (of “every” indi- 
vidual) if it is placed within the right surroundings has lost 
much of its force. More and more it appears that nature 
herself distributes her gifts very haphazardly here and 
there. Some receive them and some do not, and the most 
splendid efforts of a gifted teacher may be wasted on an 
average individual. 

Furthermore, no tools and no methods could be worked 
out by which an average teacher could be enabled to apply 
the new educational principles to an average group of chll- 
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dren. But if the thought of innate fundamental inequality 
of man is true, how about the principle of one democratic 
and unified school for all? It then seems that the twofold 
educational system was fundamentally right; the short- 
coming then was due to the fact that the solution was more 
or less a social and not an intellectual one. Even radical 
thinkers necessarily begin to believe again in dividing the 
schools of the nation into one category for leaders and 
another for followers. 

That the educational crisis in Austria is deeply influenced 
and accentuated by the economic depression scarcely needs 
special mention. When sixty children are seated in a class- 
room where thirty at the maximum should be, when able 
teachers are dismissed because there is no space in the 
state budget for them, when severe privations oppress those 
who are allowed to go on teaching when there is little or no 
money for material equipment, then one can expect but little 
enthusiasm for keen innovations. The economic situation 
of school teachers all over the world is more pitiable than 
words can explain. To describe their sufferings goes far 
beyond my knowledge of the English language. 

Last but not least, the change In the educational beliefs 
of my country has been brought about by the philosophy of 
Fascism which surrounds us in the North, South, and East. 
Fascism in Italy, Germany, and Hungary, our neighboring 
countries, has necessarily had an immediate effect on the 
Austrian people. Marxism: as an international fighting or- 
ganization of the poorer classes first for equality and second 
for complete control is more and more considered to be on 
the wrong track. National socialism of the German type 
is strong in Austria. It looks for a new solution of the 
problem of educating the leaders, as well as the masses of 
the people. It aims towards a complete change of the 
public-school curriculum. The future development of this 
movement which has got so strong a hold on the Austrian 
mind is still quite uncertain. One characteristic of it tliat 
differs so much from Marxism is that it places the conflict 
between the elite and the mass, the rich and the poor, right 
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within the nation itself. The structural change of the 
Austria to come is thus no more expected from without by 
a world revolution of the suppressed ones who unite against 
their suppressors regardless of creed, race, color, or nation^ 
Certainly the present public-school curriculum of Austria 
will have to pass a serious test in days to come. It will 
soon be asked i How far has the postwar generation of 
educators (being so proud of their achievements and ap- 
praising them so loudly) been able to break down the 
spiritual barriers between the children of the nation in the 
school? How far has the curriculum been transformed to 
suit the needs of the masses? Have the theories of pro- 
gressive education really brought “life’’ into the school? 
Has there been any progress since the old regime? It cer- 
tainly would be unjust to condemn everything which has 
been done as the new radicalism is inclined to do. 

It seems, however, to be a fact that not only has the ideal 
of new education not been achieved in those fifteen years, 
but that It has not even been clearly conceived and suc- 
cessfully pursued I It is not too much of a comfort to state 
that we Austrians find the public-school curriculum chal- 
lenged all over Europe. What has been done was a rather 
weak compromise between the old and the new by inserting 
the new into the old here and there. Therefore, the grow- 
ing general disappointment in new education. 

Certainly Austrian educators are facing a greater task 
today than ever before To what degree the classics, with 
their manifold influences on the greatness and the achieve- 
ments of our civilization in the past, will be maintained in 
the schools of the future can only be guessed at today. The 
trends of Fascist thought are pointedly directed towards 
the nation’s own past and the consciousness of its very 
foundations. It seems, therefore, likely that the new intel- 
lectual elite of Austria will be made more conscious than 
ever of the forces which formed the genius of her nation 
in the past and brought about the creative achievements of 
her great men. I personally would be disappointed to miss 
entirely the eternal thoughts of that classical world which 
has formed my own mind during the days of youth. 
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But classics or not is not the main problem. In public 
mass education everything seems to be in utter confusion. 
Only one fact is clear to all: that the present curriculum 
does not satisfy anybody any more. The masses in despair 
today cannot look upon that school as one which gives them 
what they need. There has been much hope but little 
fulfillment. School has not taught the children of the 
nation what they long for, nor how to make right use of 
their leisure, nor has it even been able to provide them 
with jobs to which they arc entitled by fundamental and 
undeniable rights. 

This is the double task set before educators in Austria 
as before educators the world over; to find a way which 
gives the future world new leaders and to give a new 
adequate education to the followers. 



A CURRICULUM FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 
James S. Tippett 

A child’s first concern, although, of course, he could not 
put it into words nor does he designedly think much about 
it, is to understand what this curious world is saying to 
him. That is a mighty concern, not ended until life ends 
or until he has developed prejudices and convictions which 
close his senses to new or changing conditions. It seeks 
to interpret what people say and do to him and to each 
other. It seeks to give place and pattern to an environ- 
ment, always pressing upon him and often confusing. It 
seeks to arrive at last at a satisfying design for life, al- 
though much of the cloth is woven before he becomes even 
remotely conscious that any design will show. The design 
which finally emerges is his education, the result of his 
concern, gropingly followed or consciously directed, to un- 
derstand whatever he meets. 

It is significant that the child is born plastic, a mass of 
nerves, flesh, and bones, capable of growth into a network 
of connections between nerve fibers and into a mechanism 
muscularly coordinated. Feeding and sleeping, kicking and 
crowing, turning his head and reaching towards the light, 
he grows into crawling and walking and talking. Little 
by little his nerve connections are made. Day by day 
his physical possibilities take on form and stature. Gradu- 
ally from chaos, void except for inherited capacity for 
development, he advances into an individual with an ever 
Increasing accumulation of learning necessary for the suc- 
cessful continuation of his life. This process is continuous. 
Unremitting care is essential for the right direction of all 
his vital activity, likely as it Is to follow almost any path. 
This expert guidance is necessary if at the end the child 
is to have character and personality at all suited to the 
line of his natural inheritance and to the huge and bustling 
world about him. 

The fact that education is, willy-nilly, unceasing from 
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the child’s first cry until his lust adult gasp makes liesvy 
demands upon any person who comes into contact with the 
child along the way. What parents do and say, what rela- 
tives and friends and even chance acquaintances do and 
say, what the home and the community are like at once 
begin to affect the child’s attitudes and the meanings which 
he attaches to things and the interchange of ideas. It is 
this consideration which insists that parental education 
cannot be neglected if childhood education is to he right 
and effective in the highest individual and social sense. It 
is this consideration, too, which Is bringing Into the wise 
program of childhood education the nursciy school and 
kindergarten. These are agencies which make expert guid- 
ance possible at an early period. It is fatal to wait until 
the age of six to begin the building of proper attitudes 
and meanings, assuming that education is to be thought of 
as more than the teaching of reading, writing, and other 
formal skills, or the amassing of textbook information. 
Real cdvication docs not wait for formal school training. 

The proper starting point for that education about which 
anything can be done is the normal active life of the child 
He likes to run and jump and chase. He likes to construct, 
to make things. He dramatizes and gives meaning to his 
play life. He is constantly seeking to satisfy his curiosity, 
exploring and discovering and questioning. The richness 
of his education depends upon the richness with Avhich he 
does all these things. 

Rabies have at last been freed of swaddling clothes and 
confining bands and long hampering clothes. They can 
use their arms and legs. Wise parents give them every 
opportunity for the development of their muscles. At the 
seashore, in the yard, in the park, and even in apartment 
houses this freedom to exercise is apparent. Wise parents, 
having provided opportunities for free exercise, keep away 
from too much assistance or direction. The cliild is allowed 
to become physically independent. A thoughtful tc.aclicr in 
the preschool or any school follows the same procedure. 
She provides ladders to climb, boxes to stack and mount, 
boards to set on blocks and to walk, sand in which to bur- 
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row, and space in which to run and chase, A vacant lot 
in which to leap and run, an old apple tree which can be 
climbed and from whose limbs one can swing and hang 
furnish untold possibilities for stretching muscles and for 
finding out about one’s physical make-up. Society In gen- 
eral and schools in particular ought to see to it that more 
such apparatus and the time to use it freely is supplied to- 
the growing child. Then the director of play, intelligently 
concerned for the child’s development, keeps away from 
too much direction, standing ready only to help the timid 
child to find himself or to offer suggestions to all for more 
meaningful play activities. Too much direction and too 
much organization of play activities stop educative growth. 
The child who tumbles and rolls, who jumps and falls, who 
climbs and swings is finding himself- He learns to manipu- 
late his muscles to suit his needs. The one who waits 
always upon direction becomes an automaton, having no 
physical-play plans for himself and not knowing his capa- 
bilities. Education for childhood means setting childhood 
free to find Itself and then helping when the need arises. 

Interest in construction soon shows itself as a part of 
the activity through which the child learns control over 
materials, Piling blocks for a tower soon to be knocked 
over, making a place out of boxes or blocks in which to 
sit or he, modeling mudpics or clay dishes, building a pen 
or house of sticks, sewing a doll’s dress, making a home 
for a pet; these are early and continuing manifestations of 
the absorbing interest that the child has in making things 
with his hands. Elaborate materials are not necessary. 
Neither are perfect tools. But some kinds of materials and 
some kinds of tools, those suited to the particular stage of 
growth, are necessary if growth in understanding an en- 
vironment and its content arc expected. These must find 
n place as accompaniments to education for childhood, 
both in the home, on the playground, and in the school. 
They arc a real part of the child’s normal growing life. 
Nothing can take the place of putting an idea into prac- 
tice through constructing a counterpart of it. The child 
gets an idea of a boat. He makes one and clarifies his 
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idea. He makes a house for his dolls and puts in furni- 
ture which he has designed, often crude to be sure, but 
always after that his conception of a home has more mean- 
ing for him. He builds a bookcase for his own book treas- 
ures and they become still greater treasures. As the mem- 
bers of any society gain more leisure time, these first 
efforts at putting ideas into form through the use of tools 
and materials will have a growing significance for a more 
profitable use of that leisure. Again, as in physical play, 
the understanding educator will stand ready to suggest 
additional constructive ventures and to help raise stand- 
ards of workmanship when that is desirable. 

Attending upon the active play life and the various 
avenues of constructive expression of the child is an urge 
to dramatize what he does. Not only does he chase and 
run. He is an Indian or a racing automobile. As he climbs 
and swings he is a sailor or an acrobat. He rides stick 
horses and becomes a wild cowboy or a kicking, plunging 
mustang. His physical movement is every moment alive 
with dramatic possibilities. So, too, it is with the things he 
makes. Under some spreading tree he lays out a play 
farm, with sticks for fences and stones for houses and 
animals. Then he becomes a farmer and in dramatic play 
lives the life of one, driving his cows to pasture, plowing 
his fields, and taking his produce to market. Having con- 
structed a boat or train he becomes the captain or the 
engineer and speeds away to distant lands, limiting his 
imaginative traveling only because of his limited knowledge 
of places to go. Sometimes his construction finds a place 
in his life only to serve this dramatic impulse. What he 
makes is for the purpose of make-believe. Physical play 
and constructive invention, of course, may serve real pur- 
poses, not imaginative at all, but always the child pictures 
himself in connection with the world he is making and 
feeling. What he did here or there and what he caused 
some one else to do are constantly in the forefront of his 
thinking. 

Through this dramatic urge the child is building up 
meanings for everything. Through its direction the most 
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telling of all effects for richness in the educative process 
can be secured. Wherever the child is, this dramatic life 
goes on. Insistently it has forced recognition of itself so 
that now a school which takes itself seriously as a forma- 
tive force for education finds many occasions to allow the 
dramatic reliving of experiences gained either in or out of 
its rooms* Children in understanding homes, in well- 
planned kindergartens, or even much higher classes drama- 
tize city life or home activities or the customs of other 
people or the work of the world. They play physically 
and constructively and dramatically and out of all this 
the pattern for the web of their lives is woven. Time is 
required to live thus fully and to accumulate meanings in 
things and ideas so richly. Side by side with the demand 
for time to grow is the need for wise and expert direction. 
To help a child see make-believe as make-believe and 
reality as reality, to assist him to assemble significant 
meanings from absorbing childlike activity are demands 
made upon every educator. 

Weaving in and out of the child’s play life is the con- 
stant attempt he makes to satisfy his curiosity. He wants 
to know this and that. He is constantly exploring. If 
sympathetically helped through opportunities for observa- 
tion in many different environments, the natural world 
about him, the practical world of machines, the wonder 
realm of people and ideas, he has already, before the age 
at which he goes formally to school, become a feeling, 
thinking individual. He has seen meaning in much of 
what at first seemed a confused mass of things about him. 
Little by little he gathers the material for the pattern of his 
life with whatever understanding of it he can assimilate. 

Not the less essential for his continued growth into 
ripened understanding and thought is an ever increasing 
store of experience. All schools must take this seriously 
to heart. The walls of the classrooms must not shut out 
all the thought-provoking world in which he has played 
and worked and learned. Even if they wish, they cannot 
make of him a strictly academic mechanism. As soon as 
he gets beyond them, his vivid life of exploring and attach- 
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lug meanings begins. The schoolroom must become a 
replica of rich living if it is to affect him in any way except 
most narrowly. There he must continue his playing, his 
constructing, his dramatizing, and his satisfying of a grow- 
ing curiosity, and he must do this in a far more significant 
way because teachers have been or can be trained to give 
him the most expert help. *• 

The child’s experience is enlarged and should be con- 
stantly and increasingly enlarged through social contacts. 
To play, to work, and to explore in company with others 
of his own age and range of interests gives him a real 
knowledge of his own capabilities. A group of children 
of about the same social age, which means ability to get 
on together in group undertakings and at the same time 
to have the possibility for evaluating properly individual 
effort, will develop forward-looking mental attitudes, sound 
work habits, and appreciation for the meaning of the 
demands which a society makes upon its members. This 
should not be understood to undervalue the contacts whicli 
a child needs to make with less mature as well as more 
mature members of the social order. Those, too, should 
receive attention. But of primary importance is the pro- 
vision for experiences in connection with others whose point 
of view he can understand. 

It is a hopeful sign for more wholesome education for 
childhood when from the home and from the school the 
children make excursions into their environment. Some 
item of curiosity to be satisfied or some need for expan- 
sion sets the excursion going. Under informed leadership 
the children see with knowing eyes. They bring back en- 
larged vision with greater understanding and, in addi- 
tion, stimulation for further observation and exploration. 
The child may go daily on errands to the grocery store, 
he may often pass a building in course of construction, 
he may follow a woodland path every time he goes to a 
neighbor’s house, and he may have failed to make a single 
contact with the environment. No significant meanings 
may emerge. He needs the guidance of some one who 
knows how to point to him what he sees and what he 
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wants to know- This is the difference between simply 
learning for himself, or “gutter education,” and learning 
under wise direction. In cither case, he does add to his 
education. In the latter case, the likelihood for educa- 
tion ending in a finer life pattern is more assured. 

The child at first plays and constructs and explores on 
a level where books play no part. But in order to provide 
for full living and many-sided interests, the accumulated 
racial background, as it has been recorded in books, must 
he delved into and fitted into its rightful place of adding 
more meaning to experiences. The need for mastery of 
certain skills such as reading arises. Out of the wealth 
of past experience and the need for interpretation of new 
experiences the child comes fresh and eager to the con- 
quest. The greatest of all demands which is made upon 
the leader of childhood is for extended and significant ex- 
periences out of which the need for mastery of techniques 
will take form. Such a conception relegates technical 
equipment and accumulated information to their rightful 
place. They arc handmaidens serving a master of devel- 
oping experiences and of widening life interests. 

Much useless time is spent in schools in acquiring skills 
for which the child has no present need and for which 
the adult will find scant use. Adult accomplishments and 
adult standards color too much the school requirements 
loaded on the child. Formal elementary education, carried 
on in reputable schools, can be appallingly ludicrous. Worst 
of all it can, and far too often is, wasteful of active human 
energy. The child is eager to learn. Plump him Into 
something to learn is the motto of formal school educa- 
tion. But that Is forgetting that his eagerness comes from 
his absorbing concern with affairs which have meaning for 
him, Sunday schools often wonder at the ineffectiveness 
of their teaching of great and significant truths. Teachers 
of citizenship arc concerned at the lack of it when they 
judge the quality and direction of their teaching by life 
as It is reflected in daily newspapers and on city streets 
and country highways. The difficulty can be pointed out 
■easily and unerringly. The child has too soon been forced 
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to consider adult experiences and their meanings. His own 
experiences have not brought him to the level of those 
about which he is urged to think. He can in consequence 
give only lip service to such matters, no matter how impor- 
tant adults think them, and develops probably entirely 
warpedj if anyi points of view concerning them. Huge 
masses of information, logically arranged and heatedly 
presented^ have been thrust upon him. For the moment 
only he stores them in his mind. They have no favorable 
effect upon him as a thinking being for tliey have not had 
and cannot have a place in life as he must live it. Infor- 
mation and skills are valuable when they serve a vital 
present purpose. Although learned to the point of mas- 
tery, as they easily can he, they are sloughed off at the 
first opportunity if they do not serve some purpose which 
the learner can well define for himself. Something from 
his experience which he does find valuable because it serves- 
a purpose or meets a need he feels is soon substituted. 
Today the lack of sound character in many quartersi the 
lack of an enlightened citizenship, the lack of people pre- 
pared to use in a worthy way the leisure they may have 
are generally lamented. Formal education as it has been 
practised and informal education as it has grown have 
tended to make rifts in character and in citizenship just 
because, in the one case, they have dwelt upon meanings, 
no matter how significant or useful they arc for adults, at 
a time when children could not comprehend or use them 
and, in the second case, have allowed vitiating influences 
to go on unchecked. The child, in both cases, has developed 
the pattern of his life without understanding and without 
wise direction. 

Education for childhood must take the child as he comes 
into the world. It must help him to realize in all direc- 
tions his possibilities. It must, through his interests in 
play and constructing and dramatizing and satisfying his 
curiosity, lead him into richer and broader interests. It 
must help him gain skills and information which will help 
when he finds them significant. It must keep itself con- 
stantly upon his level and be ready always to guide him 
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into the next steps of his development. It must not make 
itself piecemeal, seeking to lodge in compartments in the 
child mind. Education goes on and on and each item of 
it finds a place for itself. The place it finds and the mean- 
ing it has can be affected by wise, constant, and growing 
guidance which looks first at the one to be guided. 



PLANNING THE CURRICULUM FOR LEISURE 

Henry Harap 

Associate Professor of Education, Westem Reserve University 
INTRODUCTION 

The trend towards the reduction in the working week 
had been evident for some time prior to the recent national 
legislation on the subject. Wohnan and Peck estimate 
that in the last fifty years the normal work week has de> 
creased by twenty hours. The average forty-cight-hour 
week of the predepression period is destined to decrease 
sharply to a thirty-five or forty-hour week, if not less. 
The age-long dream of an abundant leisure is .iboiit to come 
true, an unexpected gift of the technological epoch in 
industry, 

Wallace B. Donham in Business Adrift points out that 
the demand for security, self-respect, and leisure mv\st be 
met by better business and governmental planning to assure 
steady employment, shorter working hours, and adequate 
real wages. Without a plan for an enrichment of the 
creative activities and recreational habits of the people, 
self-respect and satisfying leisure are unattainable. The 
teachers of the nation, therefore, face the tremendous chal- 
lenge of the impending new leisure. 

Nearly all educational analyses of the major fields of 
life include leisure. From an economic point of view sev- 
eral investigators estimate that the cost of recreation is 
from twelve to twenty-five per cent of the national income. 
Nevertheless, a complete program of education for leisure, 
organixed and developed, is still generally lacking. 

The recreational policy of the American school Is bound 
to undergo considerable change in the next few years. It 
is worth considering whether leisure studies will attain a 
departmental status parallel with the social studies, health 
studies, etc. Any functional reorganization of the school 
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into departments based on major fields of life, such as 
proposed by Bobbitt, Charters, Watson, Lomax, would 
undoubtedly include leisure or recreation. Such a socio- 
logical organization of the curriculum would bring about 
a better balance among home life, citizenship, economic life, 
health, leisure as studies in the curriculum. Furthermore, 
it would ensure an adequate allotment of school time to 
recrcationai activities. The proposed reorganization, if 
it comes at all, will come very slowly. In the meantime, 
in building airricula of schools and Individual programs of 
pupils, the administrator will have to allot an Increased 
amount of time to those existing subjects which are pre- 
dominantly recreational in their function. What portion 
of the total curriculum shall be assigned to leisure? Shall 
It be one fourth, one fifth, one sixth? Nobody knows. 

We have suggested that the curriculum as a whole should 
be balanced. It is also important that a certain amount 
of recreational symmetry should be maintained in design- 
ing the individual leisure course for the individual pupil. 
We suggest what is perhaps an oversimplified formula; 
No pupil should be permitted to complete his formal school- 
ing until he has developed at least one intellectual hobby, 
one aesthetic hobby, one physical hobby, and one handi- 
craft. This suggestion will be elaborated later on, although 
the analysis will not be classified in exactly the same way. 

The objectives of leisure will have to be studied compre- 
hensively, At the present time it might be worth while to 
make a synthesis of existing studies of the recreational in- 
terests and activities of human beings on all age levels. A 
major original investigation of the variety and multiplicity 
of recreational activities of the people, if it could be carried 
out, would give a clue to the recreational program in the 
schools, An analysis and organization of the general treat- 
ises on education for leisure would be helpful. Perhaps 
the most fruitful immediate results might come from a 
nation-wide tour of inspection of promising recreational 
programs of any sort wherever they may be found. Today, 
the study of leisure education is the greatest challenge to 
the educational foundations, to the major educational so- 
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detiesi to the bureaus of educational research, and to can- 
didates for advanced degrees in education. 

A specific and detailed recreational program is impossible 
within the limits of this paper. We shall have to confine 
ourselves to certain basic considerations and to general pro- 
posals in fields which arc conspicuously in need of attention. 

Very early in the process of building a curriculum of 
leisure it will be necessary to delimit the function of the 
school. The most comprehensive educational plan for leis. 
ure would not include many of the normal recreational ac- 
tivities of life. Tentatively, the following leisure pursuits 
seem to be beyond the scope of the leisure program: 

L Those adequately learned outside, as bridge, or those that Involve 
no learningv as attending lodge meetings 

2. Those that arc relatively antisocial or otherwise undesirable, as 
gambling 

3. Those that arc more comnionly assodated with the academic sub- 
jects, as reading French novels 

4. Those that are relatively difficult to learn in school or in the 
community, playing the organ 

5. Those that arc relatively uncommon because of the complexity of 
the activity or the inaccessibility of equipment, as collecting rare books 
and first editions 

6. Those for which the school has no learning techniques, sudi as 
‘^having dates” 

A PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR LRISUKR 

There are a number of guiding principles which should 
be borne m mind, generally, in planning a school program, 
These principles grow out of a consideration of certain 
common weaknesses in the existing program. 

1. The school should set aside a substantial part of the curriculum 
speciliqally for cultivating recreational habits. 

2. The school should emphasise the development of active recrea- 
tional activiries as opposed to passive activities. 

3. The school should develop recreational habits to be practised in 
the home as opposed to the commercialised amusement place. 

4. The schools should stress all forms of recreation that take persons 
out into the country. 

5. In the field of physical education the school should develop skill 
in those activities in which they will very likely participntc in life, 
such as swimming, walking, skating, camping, etc. 

6. The leisure activities in the schools should be learned under 
pleasant circumstances. 
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7. More than ever, the new leisure demands that the school shall 
cultivate the enjoyment of creative activity to balance or supplement 
work. 

8. For the general student, the school st\idies which have recrea- 
tional possibilities should be treated usually from the point of view 
of the consumer, frequently, from the point of view of the amateur 
producer, but never from the professional point of view. 

9. The recreational program should be individualized. Each pupil's 
recreation III habits will depend upon his mental and physical nature, 
the facilities in his home, and neighborhood, the voluntary youth organr 
izations to which he belongs, and the out-of-school special training 
which he receives, 

10. The recreational program should be free from prizes, awards, or 
other forms of external rnDtivation, Such practice does not conform 
to the individual satisfaction and creative joy that commonly actuate 
most of the normal leisure activities. 

PHYSICAL RECREATIONS 

Wc are now ready to consider the various aspects of 
leisure as they relate to the school- For some time, the 
program of physical education on all levels of education 
has been giving greater attention to physical exercise as it 
relates to the recreational activities of lay persons. The 
most common forms of physical activity have been slowest 
in gaining a place in the curriculum and, in many schools, 
they are still greatly neglected. It should be recognized 
at the outset that nearly all the sports and games are de- 
pendent upon grounds and equipment, the installation of 
which should be advocated constantly. In the absence of 
playing fields and equipment, the resourceful school officer 
will arrange for the use of private facilities during the 
school day when they are ordinarily idle. 

Sports. Of a half-dozen studies of the outside recrea- 
tional activities of youths and adults, the following sports 
commonly neglected In the school are the most popular; 
golf, walking (hiking), tennis, swimming, volley ball, play- 
ground ball, dancing, skating, outings and camping, gar- 
dening, fishing, and handball. Here is a program of physi- 
cal exercise which would excel everything now offered 
from the point of view of social value. It would require 
flexibility of administration, more time, special arrange- 
ments for equipment and facilities, and a good deal of 
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initiative, but it would give the greatest assurance of effec- 
tive results. 

Water Sports. It is estimated that there are more than 
3,500 public and private swimming pools in the United 
States, and bathing beaches are found in 408 cities, The 
number of outdoor swimming pools Increased rapidly In 
the last decade, there being a total of 985 in 1930, A 
study which included 410 cities showed that 23 per cent 
of the schools reported that they maintained swimming 
pools. There are no data showing the percentage of the 
millions of bathers who cannot swim. That swimming, 
water sports, and beach activities arc universal is evident 
to any observer. If all persons could swim, if all persons 
were resourceful in all forms of water and beach activi- 
ties, there would be no challenge to the schools. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not the case. In view of the important 
role that water sports play in leisure, their recognition is 
coming entirely too slowly. 

Outdoors, The automobile lias increased the availabil- 
ity and popularity of outdoor recreation. In 1930, 186 
cities reported 381 outlying parks. More than half of the 
States have reserved lands for recreational use. The Na- 
tional Government maintains 22 parks and the National 
forests occupy a combined area of over 185,000,000 acres. 
Both the State and National Governments provide facili- 
ties for campers and tourists. The National Government 
has set aside 1,750 camp grounds with sanitary facilities. 
Although millions have used these advantages, we have by 
no means exhausted the possibilities of camping and out- 
door life for the great masses of urban dwellers. The 
schools should embark on a large-scale program of camp- 
ing, picnictng, hiking, mountain climbing, boating, swim- 
ming and beach activities. 

At the present time, there is no systematic program of 
school journeys and learning experiences in connection with 
these parks. It is extremely important to balance the 
industrial life of urban inhabitants by activities which take 
them frequently Into the country at all seasons of the year. 
The school needs first to provide the transportation ; sec- 
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ojid, to organize a systematic schedule of journeys at con- 
venient intervals; and third, to build up a broad program 
of outdoor recreation, including woodcraft, camping, and 
nature education. The establishment of camps for over- 
night lodging of groups of children and youths has made 
little headway in this country. Here European practice 
furnishes an excellent example. In Germnny there are 
about 2,200 ^'youth hostels** or lodges maintained by an 
association of 130,000 members. In 1930 over 4,000,000 
young people were accommodated in these lodges. The 
British Youth Hostels Association maintains about 80 
hostels for walkers and cyclists. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS 

ylrls. There is no satisfactory study of the art activi- 
ties of the people. Most of our conclusions, therefore, 
must be pieced together from fragmentary data and from 
certain obvious conditions. In general, the aesthetic life 
of the individual may be divided into two parts; first, 
that of the amateur producer of art; and, second, that of 
the user of art products. 

As a creator of art the lay person may work in the 
following fields: painting, the graphic arts, plastic art, 
photography, textiles, metal, wood, weaving, interior dec- 
oration, costume designing, and a variety of minor arts. 
These fields involve many hundreds of particular media 
of expression. They involve highly satisfying creative and 
constructive activities which enrich leisure and possess genu- 
ine utility. The few highly specialized courses for the 
gifted pupil should be supplemented by general courses for 
the many who may wish to dabble In any process or medium 
for the pleasure of it. Since the aim is frdnkly recreational 
it will not be necessary to set up rigorous technical stand- 
ards of excellence. 

As a consumer of art, the lay person buys clothing, tex- 
tiles, and jewelry to adorn his person; he buys pictures, 
floor coverings, furniture, hangings, lamps, tableware, and 
other art objects to decorate his home; he enjoys printing, 
photography, and Illustrations in books, newspapers, and 
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periodicals; he arranges his garden; and he purchases an 
endless stream of commodities for their aesthetic value. 
These are predominantly recreational pursuits although not 
exclusively so. On every hand he is surrounded by archi- 
tectural forms on which he is constantly making aesthetic 
observations. The machine has made simple objects of art 
available to the great masses and has created a vastly larger 
field of new appreciations. The school thus far has not 
made the most of its opportunities in this area of human 
experience. The departmenta of home economics and 
manual arts should give more attention to the evaluation 
of articles in daily use in the home. 

A museum may be found in every city of more than 
250.000 inhabitants. Some museums report an attendance 
of as high as 75 per cent of the total population of the 
community. Classes should make periodic visits to 
museums where they are accessible. Schools and classrooms 
should avail themselves of traveling exhibits and these 
should be made the basis of study. 

Crafts. Casual reference was made to handicrafts in 
the last section, but here we should give attention to the 
many opportunities for creative activity in the construction 
and repair of things found in and about the home. These 
activities may be a source of great satisfaction, particularly 
to the great mass of persons destined to engage in seden- 
tary occupations. The practical arts in the past have been 
dominated by the point of view of industry. The advent 
of the new leisure will emphasize more than ever the 
importance of practical skills for home use. The practical- 
arts shops will have to be redesigned to include a variety 
of facilities for the performance of the common construc- 
tive and repair tasks of the layman. The impending leisure 
is as much a challenge to the teachers of practical arts 
as it is to any other departments of the school. The few 
important groups of skills which have recreational pos.si- 
bilities are woodwork, painting and refinishing, simple 
plumbing, gardening, picture framing, simple plastering, 
brick and cement work, upholstering, electrical work, re- 
pair of household appliances, decoration, repair of leather, 
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chinn, and rubber articles, repair of automobiles, bench 
metal work, and sheet-metal work. Over half a dozen 
surveys of the actual tasks performed by youths and adults 
!n the home show that handicrafts are universal. These are 
leisure activities and can be enriched and made more effec- 
tive by enlarging and reorganizing the industrial-arts pro- 
gram in the elementary and secondary school* 

The home-economics curriculum will have to be revised 
to make a place for enjoyable home activities. From sev- 
eral studies of the actual occupations of women and girls 
in the home and from a few courses of study, we have 
selected tlie following list of activities that have recrea- 
tional possibilities: designing and making garments; re- 
modeling garments; designing and making scarfs, runners, 
draperies, and other furnishings; Interior decoration; dye- 
ing, stenciling, blocking, batiking, and related processes; 
designing and making costumes, decorating utensils; weav- 
ing mats and rugs; canning and baking. The physical set- 
ting for the leisure household arts will not follow the old 
formal patterns. It will very likely be a general laboratory 
or workshop equipped for a variety of homecrafts and in 
which many different projects will be pursued at the same 
time. It will have an amateur atmosphere and will be pre- 
dominantly recreational. 

MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Music. The schools music program is making headway 
and requires no special consideration. However, It is neces- 
sary at this time to emphasize radio music and group music, 
both vocal and instrumental. The radio has raised music 
appreciation to a position of primary importance as a 
leisure activity. There are probably fifteen million receiv- 
ing sets in the homes of our country. Every person is now 
a potential listener to music. In order to understand and 
enjoy the many musical programs broadcast daily, every 
pupil ought to have some knowledge of the form of musical 
compositions and some knowledge of the vocabulary of 
musical literature. The cultivation of musical taste was 
never so important as it has become since the advent of 
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fadlo. The present standard of radio, as judged by casual 
listening and by careful records, is undeniably low. If, 
as Mr. Duffus has suggested in The Arts in American Life, 
radio is the thermometer of musical tastes, then the patient 
is not altogether well. Analyses of actual programs show 
that from two to five times as much time is devoted to 
popular music as is devoted to classical musici 

In the schools and colleges interest m group music has 
increased in the last decade. The United States Office of 
Education reported that in 1928 nearly 4,000 high schools, 
or about 27 per cent of the total reporting, had courses 
in instrumental music. Besides, group music is found in 
churches, settlements, clubs, camps, and industrial estab- 
lishments. In 1931, the National Federation of Music 
Clubs consisted of 4,762 clubs with a combined membership 
of 400,000 persons. Many lodges maintain successful 
bands, orchestras, and choruses that play a leading role 
in the musical life of their communities. Thousands of 
service clubs have general singing at their meetings, al- 
though they are greatly lacking in subject matter and 
musical quality. The singing of commercialized popular 
songs 18 universal, although here, too, there is a real need 
for improvement. Any man who cannot sec a social jus- 
tification for every form of musical education simply does 
not know what the school is about. 

Group music, vocal and instrumental, should be culti- 
vated as nn integral part of community pageants, festivals, 
and celebrations. American folic life at the present time is 
bare, but it is in the process of development. The chorus 
and orchestra In school and out of school should be co- 
ordinated with the mass recreational life of a town or neigh- 
borhood. Ideally, a community should conduct four great 
festivals each year, one for each season: a spring festival, 
a summer water festival, a harvest festival, and a winter 
festival of light. The drama, the dance, and athletic sports 
should be joined in these presentations. These cooperative 
recreational enterprises should take the place of the present 
widespread music competitions. 

Cinema, The cinema is undoubtedly the most common 
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form of recreation for children and adults. The annual 
output of feature films is about 500, with about 200 prints 
of each, Tlie Committee on Educational Research of the 
Payne Fund estimates a national weekly attendance of 
77,000,000, of whom. 36 per cent are children and adoles- 
cents. The films which they see pertain chiefly to romantic 
love, sex, and crime. In this department the school has 
the responsibility of maintaining a high literary, dramatic, 
and artistic standard in its own exhibitions. In the upper 
grades it is appropriate for the school to include motion- 
picture criticism and appreciation based upon current pro- 
ductions of tlie highest merit. 

Drama. In the theater the school has two outstanding 
functions in a new program for leisure: first, to improve 
dramatic taste, and second, to advance the little-theater 
movement. Kenneth Maegowan found that the percentage 
of successes of plays was 23 per cent as compared with 
63 per cent for musical comedies and 50 per cent for 
revues. It is our own estimate that not more than 5 per 
cent of all the patrons of the theater attend the so-called 
legitimate plays. The school should cultivate an interest 
In those dramatic presentations which represent the highest 
standards of art according to competent opinion. 

The greatest promise for artistic growth in the theater 
today is to be found in the little-theater movement consist- 
ing of hundreds of organizations of amateur and semi- 
professional players. Kenneth Maegowan, who made a 
tour of the United States, reports that there were in 1929 
approximately 200 amateur theaters which produce at least 
four plays a year and about 1,000 more organizations which 
produce at least two plays a year. About a third of the 
high schools, about 7,000 in number, have courses in play 
production, including scene design, costume design, acting, 
and playwriting. The members of the amateur theatrical 
groups have been recruited from our secondary schools and 
our colleges and should continue to be encouraged by all 
educational Institutions. It is not uncommon, tod.ay, to 
see highly artistic dramatic performances in the high schools 
and colleges of many communities representing original 
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efforts in all the departments of the theater. The drama 
offers an exceptional opportunity to coordinate literature, 
music, scenes, art, costume design, and lighting. 

The Dance. In 1931 it was estimated that there were 

500.000 students of the dance and 5,000 teachers. More 
than a million were studying ballroom dancing. Whereas 
formerly ballroom dancing was most popular, there is evi- 
dence of a tendency toward intcrpre'tivc dancing, creative 
dancing, folk dancing, and tap dancing. Whereas in 1920 
there were no American periodicals devoted to the dance, 
there is now a reported combined circidation of 31,000, 
For the mass of youths, it is our opinion that the jazz era 
has individualized dancing. The popular dance should be 
socialized, that is, variations of the dance should be intro- 
duced to bring about a freer association of all persons at- 
tending a dancing entertainment. A revival of the folk 
dance may accomplish this purpose, but a more effective 
procedure would be to Introduce group variations of the 
two-step and waltz. In the field of the dance the school 
has not yet made the most of its opportunities. The new 
emphasis upon leisure gives it an excellent basis for re- 
newed zeal in a highly worthy recreational field. 

OTHER RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Recreational Readinp. A program of recreational read- 
ing requires that every school shall maintain a library 
directed by a trained librarian preferably in cooperation 
with public libraries. In 1929 there were a little less than 

2.000 school libraries in the whole of the United States. 
In any case, the language activities should emphasize ex- 
tensive recreational reading to a very large degree. 

The daily press and periodical literature make up a con- 
siderable part of the reading material of adolescents and 
adults. The daily press has a, circulation close to 40,000,- 
000 and the circulation of certain selected magazines is 
equally large. Much of the recreational reading program 
should be devoted to selections from the literary journals, 
news magazines, and the journals of public opinion, 

Discussion Groups, Hundreds of discussion groups have 
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sprung up spontaneously among business men, workingmen, 
and professional men. Besides, study groups and reading 
circles among women have existed for a long time. The 
service clubs like the Rotary Club have given rise to many 
luncheon-discussion groups. Forums for the free discussion 
of public questions have flourished for some time in a num- 
ber of cities. The techniques of conducting public discus- 
sions have been developed and described in a number of 
publications. It is highly probable that group discussion 
will become more general. It promises to become a fruitful 
leisure activity, at least among literate and civic-minded 
persons. The school can cultivate an interest in public 
affairs and a mastery of the technique of group discussion, 
Informal Group Entertainment. Informal small-group 
entertainment is one of the most common and one of the 
most satisfying forms of recreation. The degree to which 
the school shall interest itself in this phase of leisure is 
not certain. In certain backward schools and communities, 
small informal parties, in which learning does not obtrude, 
would be a desirable as well as a humanizing activity. 
Whether it Is curricular or extracurricular is beside the 
point. What really counts is an atmosphere of relaxation 
and spontaneous enjoyment. Small social gatherings are 
particularly appropriate in schools that are equipped with 
home-economics suites. The social conventions and the 
various group games are most naturally and most effec- 
tively learned in this setting. These, however, may also 
be learned in special recreation periods set aside for this 
purpose. 


CONCLUSIONS 

To recapitulate, our curriculum recommendations for 
the new leisure follow: 

The school should assigfn an increased amount of time to those 
existing subjects which arc predominantly recreational in their function. 

Upon completing his formal schooling, the pupil should have devel- 
oped at least one intellectual hobby, one aesthetic hobby, one physical 
hobby, and one handicraft. 

As far as possible, the new playing fields and equipment for recrea- 
tional purposes should be contiguous with the public-school buildings. 
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Tlie most common physical recreations of youths and adults which 
are now neglected in the schools are golf, Walking, tennis, swimming, 
volley ball, playground ball, dancing, skating, outings and camping, 
gardening, iishing, and haodbalK 

In view of the important role that water sports play in leisure, they 
should be given a greater emphasis in the physical-education program. 

The schools should embark on a large-scale program of camping, 
picnicing, hiking, mountain climbing, boating, swimming, and bcadi 
activities. 

The school should provide opportunities for amateur creative work 
in the Mowing fields: painting, graphic art, plastic art, photography, 
textiles, metal, woodworking, weaving, interior decoration, costume 
designing, and a variety of minor arts. 

The program of art appreciation should anticipate the following 
activities of the lay person as a consumer; the purchase of clothing, 
textiles, and jewelry to adorn his penon; the purchase of pictures, floor 
coverings, furniture, hangings, lamps, tableware, and other art objects 
to decorate his home; and the enjoyment of printing, photography, 
and illustrations. 

The program of leisure educotion should concern itself with the fol- 
lowing important skills which have recreational possibilities: wood- 
work, painting and rcfinishing, simple plumbing, gardening, picture 
friiming, simple plastering, brick and cement work, upholstering, elec- 
trics! work, repair of household appliances, decoration, repair of leather, 
china, and rubber articles, repair of automobiles, bench metal work, and 
shect-metal work. 

In order to understand and enjoy the many music, nl programs broad- 
cast daily, every pupil ought to have some knowledge of the form of 
musical compositions and of the vocabulary of musical literature. 

With respect to the theater, the school has two outstanding functions; 
to improve dramatic taste and to advance the littlc-thcatcr movement. 

The school should put increasing emphasis upon interpretive danc- 
ing, creative dancing, folk dancing, and socialized dancing in the pro- 
gram of leisure education. 

It is possible for the school to promote the present interest in group 
discussion by cultivating an interest in public affairs and including prac- 
tice in the technique of group discussion. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

hi order that Ih'i! section of The JOURNAL may be of the greatest 
possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles — and where possible descriptions — of current re- 
search projects now in process in educational sociology and also those 
projects in iindred fields of interest to educational sociology. Corre- 
spondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 

SLUMS AND HOUSING POLICY 

A comprehensive analytical study of the problem of slums 
and housing policy has just been started for the 'Phelps- 
Stokes Fund by Professor James Ford, of the department 
of sociology of Harvard University. This research will 
cover the causes of slums, their prevention, and will deal 
with problems of land acquisition, slum demolition, and re» 
building of slum areas. This Is undertaken with particular 
reference to the conditions and needs of New York City, 
George N. Thompson, recently assistant chief of the Divis- 
ion of Building and Housing of the United States Bureau 
of Standards, will serve as associate director. Mr. I, N. 
Phelps Stokes, chairman of the Housing Committee of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, will also cooperate. 

Some incidental field investigations will be made of the 
needs, standards, and rent-paying capacity of families to 
be cared for in new housing in present slum areas. Special 
emphasis will be upon economic factors in replanning and 
rehousing. 

The office for the Investigation is at lOl Park Avenue, 
New York City, in connection with the office of the Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership. 

EDUCATIONAL ENQUIRY STUDIES 

A Statement as to the research projects now being car- 
ried on in the Division of Educational Enquiry of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
follows 

•This statement has been pro'^ided throuijb the courtesy of Howard J. Savage, secretary 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advarcement of Tcachingj 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, 
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Organization and administration — under the direction 
of the late Dr. Henry Suxtallo, president, and Howard J. 
Savage, secretary. 

Higher education and the economic situation, and related 
topics: material published in the Twenty-seventh Annual 
Report of the Foundation; in The State and Higher Edu' 
cation — Phases of the Relationship, in cooperation with 
the United States Office of Education, prepared by Dr. 
Fred J. Kelly, chief, Division of Colleges and Professional 
Schools, and John H. McNccly, research assistant, issued 
February 8, 1933 ; in a study of Economy in Higher Educa- 
tion prepared by Dr, David S. Hill, stall associate, Carnegpc 
Foundation, and Dr. Fred J. Kelly, of the United States 
Office of Education, issued April 20, 1933; and in a study 
of systems of control of tax-supported higher education 
in the United States now being pursued by Dr. Hill. 

The Foundation’s study of Stale Higher Education in 
California was published by the California Bureau of Publi- 
cations and Documents, Sacramento, in 1932. 

The curriculum and the learning process — under the di- 
rection of Dr. William S. Learned, stafl member, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The relation of secondary and higher education in Penn- 
sylvania, in cooperation with the Association of College 
Presidents in Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education; begun in 1927 and to continue 
until 1935 probably; progress reports issued from tinae 
to time. 

Local provision for higher educalion in Saskatchewan, by 
Dr. William S. Learned and Chancellor E. W. Wallace, 
of Victoria University, Toronto; results published in Bul- 
letin No. 27 of the Foundation, January 1933. 

Professional education — ^under the direction of Dr. Al- 
fred Z. Rccd, staff member, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 

Study of legal education; The current Annual Review 
of Legal Education, issued in the spring of 1933. 
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Comparative studies of professional education: prelim- 
inary report contained in the Twenty-seventh Annual Re- 
port of the Foundation. 

EFFECTS OF PLAY AREA 

A Study recently completed has the following title : **Ef- 
fect of Play Areas of Philadelphia Bureau of Recreation 
Centers, on Rate of Male Delinquents, Aged 16 to 20 Years 
Inclusive.’*' The source of the statistics for this study was 
the Crime Prevention Bureau, Department of Police, 

The Bureau of Recreation of Philadelphia consists of 
thirty-eight centers and twenty-one swimming pools not 
situated in any of the above centers. Twenty of the centers 
were not supervised during September, October, and 
November of 1932, but were supervised during June, July, 
and August of the same year. The other eighteen centers 
were supervised during the entire six-month period of the 
study. 

Play areas have not been taken into account separately, 
but are considered as a whole, due to irregular opening 
and closing. The play areas of the Board of Education, 
Philadelphia Playgrounds Association, Smith Memorial 
Playgrounds, and the hoys’ clubs and settlement houses 
were open only in the summer months of July and August. 

A summary of the most Important findings of this study 
follows : 

1. A six per cent decrease in delinquency in the fall months as com- 
pared to the summer months 

2, Sixty-five per cent of the 4,960 cases studied were found to be 
living Toithin 8 blocks of some bureau of recreation center 

3. That the 20 partially supervised centers showed that during 
the supervised months of June, July, and August 34 per cent of the 
delinquents lived within 8 blocks of the centers, and for the unsuper- 
vised months of September, October, and November, for the same 
centers, only 32 per cent. A comparison of the 18 centers that were 
supervised for the entire six months showed 33 per cent for the summer 
months^ 30 per cent for the fall months. Supervision of the Burcau^s 
centers docs not, therefore, have any effect upon the rate of delinquency 

4, That a ten per cent increase in delinquency of boys living over 
8 blocks from a recreation center in the fall months over the summer 
months may be attributed to the closing of the Board of Education’s 

*Thla elHlcment haa been furniahed through the courtesy of Mr. Herman who 

made the eludy. 
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playgrounds, the play areas oJ the Philadelphia Playgrounds Assocla- 
lloi\| und the twctity-onc swimming pools ol the Bureau of Recreation 
not situated in any of tlic Bureau's playgrounds 

5. On the average there is a regular increase in the percentage of 
delinquency as the place of residence is further away from the play- 
ground up to a dUtimce of four blocks and tlicn there h a symmetrical 
decrease in the rate to 8 blocks away from the centers. Tins is not 
true for each individual center 

6. That the proportion of white boys arrested to Negroes is three 
to one. But according to tlic Negro population as compared with the 
white population, tlic probability of a Negro being iirrestcd to that of 
a white boy is two to one 

7. lime in die 16- to 21-ycar age group, 19-ycar-old boys were 
5VT rested most Itctjucntly 

8. That old sections of Philadelphia show the highest rates of 
delinquency 

9. That older boys arc arrested frequently outside of tlieir own 
home neighborhood, and that this may vary according to the stimulus 
provided 

10. That 60 per cent of the offenses included 

a) Corner lounging 

b) Disorderly conduct 

c) Assault and battery by auto 

d) Predatory delinquencies 

e) Malicious mischief 

U. That an average of 44 per cent of all the delinq\icnts were dis- 
charged during the six-month period 

12. That 10.6 per cent of die delinquents had no home in the city 
or claimed residences outside of the city 



TEACHERS AND PARENTS STUDY CHILDREN’S 
BEHAVIORS 

Rutii H. MacClenathan 

Principal, Brooklyn Elementary School, San Diego 

The Brooklyn School of San Diego, as other elementary 
schools in middle-class neighborhoods, has always had its 
quota of maladjusted children. Types range from the hot- 
headed, the rude, the bumptious, who are usually in trouble 
on the grounds and often in the classroom, to the sensitive 
and the shy. In every kindergarten and first-grade room 
there are always a few children who have been the center 
of an adoring circle of adults at home and have come to 
school with no fixed habits of obedience or attention. If 
the school is able to establish cooperative relationships with 
the home, and especially If a visiting teacher, a psychiatric 
case worker, can give considerable time and energy to the 
handling of individual cases, most of the usual maladjust- 
ments can be either eliminated or greatly improved. But 
prosperity vanishes, budgets shrink, classes are enlarged, 
burdens grow larger, and case loads become too heavy for 
successful outcomes. 

In this dilemma it occurred to the writer that a solu- 
tion of the difficulty might lie in her own administration. 
Might it not be possible that too much energy was con- 
tinually given to dealing with individual cases and too 
little to the backgrounds that produced many similar diffi- 
culties? Might not a group of sympathetic, understanding 
parents give us insights into the child's life away from the 
school? If properly oriented, might they not send better 
adjusted children to school ? Also, might they not act as 
leaders in the parent-education movement and give the 
school a group of valuable friends prepared to interpret 
modern children and modern education to the community 
at large? 

Early in the fall semester of 1930, the Brooklyn School 
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saw the organization of a mothers’ child-study class. The 
group met two hours weekly during a greater part of the 
year under the joint leadership of a mother and the writer. 
The personnel consisted largely of progressive community 
leaders, several of whom were university graduates, all 
selected for their ability to make an impersonal study of 
child behavior. From the start the group read widely, 
studied seriously, and discussed freely. 

We discovered Wickman's excellent book, OhildTen^s 
Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes., It was decided to use 
this book as a guide and to study the attitudes of both 
teachers and parents to normal child behavior. Our pur- 
pose was to improve a local situation. It was delinitely 
an experiment in self-education and in the interpretation 
of modern ideas on child behavior to the faculty and to 
representative members of the community. 

During the course of the experiment the mothers’ child- 
study class met regularly two hours each week. The teach- 
ers devoted their regular meetings almost exclusively to 
this project. Each group proceeded at its own pace in 
its own way. It was dearly understood that no one of us 
was to impose opinions, but that the leader would encourage 
thought and try to elicit an expression on all points of 
view and, at the conclusion of each discussion, would sum- 
marize the results and emphasize the high points of the 
study to date, 


STEPS IN THE TEACHER STUDY 

I. The first Step in our study was of necessity a defini- 
tion of terms. What is behavior? What implications of 
social relationship are inherent in this simple word? Fol- 
lowing Wickman’s lead, we took Webster's definition and 
then Wickman’s own as a basis for approach. At our 
first meeting mimeographed copies of the following defini- 
tions were given each teacher: 

"Behavior applies to our mode ol behaving in the presence of otherr 
or toward them.” — ^Webster. 

Behavior, in the social sense in which it is employed, is a social!; 
evaluated, socially regularized product; and behavior problems repie- 
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sent conflicts between individual behavior and social requirements for 
behavior,” — ^Wickman. 

"It is to be noted that the very existence of a behavior problem is 
designated by personal or social attitude." — Wickman. 

These statements provided the basis for active and clari- 
fying discussion. We brought out the point that behavior 
involves people other than oneself — that if we could think 
and act in such a way that others were not affected it would 
not be behavior. 

II. Types of misbehavior or unusual behavior encoun- 
tered* The next step in our study was to discover the kinds 
of conduct considered misbehavior or unusual behavior by 
the Brooklyn teachers. Following is the sheet of direc- 
tions given each teacher: 

Br<fok/yn*r Study o[ Chlldretds Behavior 

This questionnaire is the second step in our study of the behavior 
of children, We v/ant first of all to discover what kinds of child 
behavior arc undesirable. 

Will you, therefore, list all the specific kinds of misbehavior or 
unusual behavior which you have encountered in your entire teaching 
experience. List only kinds of misbehaviort not causes. Make your 
answers as brief as possible, such as "truancy.” Do not use the name 
of any child. 

Please do not confer with any one before you have turned in your 
paper. We want each person’s opinion unbiased by consultation. Please 
make your list on this sheet, using both sides, 

Please hand this questionnaire to the secretary in a scaled envelope 
before 5 p. m. tomorrow. Please star all types of misbehavior that 
you have encountered this year at Brooklyn, 

A list of over one hundred misbehavior traits was assem- 
bled. Many of the items submitted were different ways of 
expressing the same idea. Some of the items could be 
grouped under a more general head. The writer realized 
that the list as it stood was unwieldy, so he organized and 
condensed it into a list of fifty traits, attempting at the 
same time to Include the idea of every form of misbehavior 
listed by the teachers. 

III. Seriousness and frequency of behavior types. Hav- 
ing now a bird’s-eye view of misconduct according to the 
standards of the Brooklyn teachers, our next step was to 
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obtain the teachers’ evaluation of each type of behavior 
listed. For this purpose a questionnaire (not reproduced 
here) was used. 

All of the types of undesirable or unusual behavior re- 
ported earlier were compiled into the alphabetical list which 
follows : 


Teachers* Lift of Vadesirethle Modes of Behavior 


[» Aggressiveness 

26. Lack of sclf-confidcncc 

2. Being silly 

27. Lying 

y. Bubyish habits 

28. Masturbation 

4-, Bullying 

29. Meddling 

5. Carelessness in dress 

30. Moral cowardice 

6. Cheating 

31. Nervousness 

7. Contrariness 

32. Obscenity 

8, Cruelty 

33. Physical cowardice 

9. Desire for attention 

34. Retaliation 

lOi Destructiveness 

35. Sclf-consciousncss 

11. Enuresis 

36. Selfishness 

12. Fear 

37< Shyness 

13. Fighting 

38. Smoking 

14. Idleness 

39. Stealing 

15. Inattention 

40. Stubbornness 

16. Indifference 

41, Sulking 

17. Inter est in other sex 

42. S>vcAiing 

18. Irritability 

43. Tardiness 

19. Jealousy 

44. Teasing 

20. Lack of concentration 

45. Temper outbursls 

21, Lack of cooperation 

46, Truancy 

22. Lack of courtesy 

47. Unrcsponsivencss 

23, Lack of per sever ante 

48. Unsocialncss 

24. Lack of respect for author- 

49. Wastefulness 

ity 

50. Whispering 

25. Lack of sense of responsi- 



bility 


These fifty modes of behavior were marked by the teach- 
ers to show the relative frequency of occurrence among 
their pupils and also to what degree the child’s social ad- 
justment was seriously affected. 

IV. The composite of various behavior patterns (omitted 
in this article). 

V. Study of each pupiVs^ total behavior. Having now 
gained a wider understanding of the meaning of behavior, 
our next step was to obtain, if possible) a picture of each 
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pupil’s general social adjustment. Accordingly, each 
teacher was given a typed list of all the pupils in her room 
and asked to class each child’s total behavior under the 
following heads: (I) extremely well-adjusted behavior; 
(2) having only minor difficulties; (3) behavior difficul- 
ties of some importance; (4) extremely serious behavior 
problems. The point was made that we were not rating 
faults but a child’s total adjustment to society. Children 
falling into the last two classes were then grouped for 
further study. 

VI. Characteristics of the badly adjusted group. In the 
school of six hundred and twenty-five children, one hundred 
and twenty-three were selected by (3) and (4) of step V 
as having grave personality problems or problems of con- 
siderable difficulty. The following list indicates the kinds 
of difficulties prevalent in this group, with the frequency of 
mention by teachers. Only the fifteen of greater frequency 
are here listed. 


Trait 

Inattention 

Whispering 

Lack of sense of responsibility 

Lack of perseverance * . . 

Lack of concentration 

Idleness 

Desire for attention. 

Lack of courtesy 

Lack of respect for authority. 

Being silly 

Indifference 

Nervousness 

Aggressiveness 

Unresponsiveness 

Fighting 


Frequency of Mention 

74 

69 

64 

63 

63 

54 

46 

46 

40 

35 

34 

32 

32 

30 

29 


The teachers noted that the first six Items on the list 
were all behavior habits for which the school might well be 
held responsible. The question arose ; May it not be that 
despite our growth towards socialization in our elementary 
schools, we are still failing to make our programs sufficiently 
varied, flexible, and adapted to the needs of many varieties 
of temperaments and mentalities? 
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VII. The child-study group contributes. Following, in 
general, the same steps as those described for the teachers, 
the group of mothers in the child-study class finally put the 
results of their thinking into tabular form. They viewed 
some of it with surprise and began to compare tlicir findings 
with the teachers' and to speculate as to the possible causes 
of difference. As we studied these differences we began 
to wonder how misbehavior would be judged by the mother 
whose thinking had not been colored by reading and by 
group study in the field of child psychology. It was decided 
that we would get the opinions of a small group of mothers 
who possessed but a casual knowledge of the subject as 
far as we knew. As the school year was drawing to a close, 
it was too late to go through the whole process. Accord- 
ingly seven alert, progressive mothers, not members of the 
study class, were asked to rate the misbehavior traits com- 
piled by the child-study class. This was readily arranged 
and their opinions were compiled into a table designated 
as “Parents." This method had certain disadvantages as 
the study-class list contained items which otherwise prob- 
ably would not have appeared on the “Parents" list — such 
items, for example, as introversion, superiority complex, 
inferiority complex. 

VIII. (Comparison of the three groups (Tables I, II, 
HI). We now had three separate studies — a listing of 
misbehavior; a rating of the same for seriousness and fre- 
quency by both the child-study class and the teachers ; and 
a rating of the child-study-class list by other mothers. Both 
the teachers and the child-study class desired a joint meet- 
ing at which they could question each other, compare results, 
express opinions, and attempt to interpret the graphs In 
terms of present trends of improvement in home and school 
cooperation for the welfare of the child. As the spirit 
of each group was friendly and impersonal, the writer felt 
that we could attempt such a meeting with perfect success 
and we did. The teachers Invited the child-study class to 
their regular Monday meeting, where mothers .and teachers 
Indulged in free discussion, of their different reactions to 
various behavior traits. 
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A compilation of the fifty types of undesirable behavior 
shows that the teachers listed the ten in Table I as the 
most serious. The attitudes of the child-study group and 
of other parents are shown In the adjoining columns. 

Tablb I 


Modi of Bfharhr 

Tf&chirr Hank 

ChiM-SWidy- 
Group Rank 

VnttittMd 
Fannii* Rank 

Stcalirg 

1 

1 

1 

Temper oiitbursts 

2 

18 

4 

Masturbation 

3 

1 

21 

Nervousness ^ . 

4 

40 

25 

Lack of respect for authority 

5 

25 

8 

Cruclt/ 

6 

0 

0 

Lying 

7 

11 

2 

Fear 

8 

IS 

31 

Obscenity 

9 

0 

0 

Lack of responsibility.. 

10 

2 

23 


This table was of paramount value to teachers and par- 
ents. All were interested to note that It shows the usual 
middle-class respect for property rights. Of all the varied 
modes of misbehavior, there was close agreement on the 
heinousness of stealing. Lying stands second in uniformity 
of attitude* being rated seventh in seriousness by teachers, 
eleventh bv the study group, and second by unselected 
parents. The table also shows that teachers tend to call 
types of conduct by harsher names than parents use. Al- 
though cruelty and obscenity appear among the first ten of 
the teachers^ listings, they do not appear at all on either 
group of parental listings. 

The attitude towards nervousness showed the greatest 
variation and called for lengthy comment. These questions 
arose: Is it possible that our school routine is too severe 
for some children, possibly due to the pressure for scholas- 
tic accomplishment and the keen competition of the modern 
classroom? Is this nervousness noted by the teachers due 
to the tension resulting from large numbers In classrooms. 
The fact that nervousness was rated fortieth on a list of 
fifty items by the selected mothers in the child-study group 
would tend to show that their children did not exhibit 
marked nervousness at home. This comparison of the 
relative demands of the home and school brought us to the 
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heart of our problems; since parents and teachers caught 
glimpses of the differences in behavior patterns evoked by 
different social settings. 

The ten most serious modes of misbehavior listed by 
the child-study group and comparisons with the ratings 
of teachers and unselectcd parents are shown in Table II. 

TAniB II 


Mode 6^ Bthatx&f 

aiW-S/Hrfy- 

GroiJ/» 

Tta^hm* 

Bank 

Vnuhtfrd 
Pattni^ ^ofiJk 

Stealing * 

1 

1 

1 

Li\clc of responsibility, » • , • . 

2 

10 

23 

Selfishness 

3 

38 

3 

Lack of cooperation 

4 

18 

IS 

Poor sportsmanship 

s 

M 

9 

Jealousy 

. 6 

36 

24 

Masturbation 

. 7 

3 

21 

Lack of consideration 

8 

22 

36 

Lack of courtesy 

9 

33 

16 

Lack of self-confidence 

10 

21 

38 


Here we have, as teachers and parents readily observed, 
a fairly complete picture of the kinds of behavior that 
handicap or disqualify a person seeking membership in the 
usual upper middle-class social groups. Unconsciously these 
mothers of the child-study group, many of them college 
graduates, all leaders in various civic and social groups, 
reflected in this study the very attitudes that form the core 
of their own everyday lives. That, of course, was the 
originaf purpose; namely, to have parents interpret to 
teachers and teachers interpret to parents habitual attitudes 
towards behavior problems. The unselected group of par- 
ents, being less concerned with some of the preoccupations 
of the other group of parents, shows rather wide disagree- 
ment Iti Its evaluations. The closest agreement comes in 
the attitude towards sportsmanship, probably a typically 
American social attitude. 

In similar fashion the ten most serious modes of mis- 
behavior were listed by the unselected parents and were 
compared with the ratings of the teachers and the child- 
study group in Table III. 
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Tablb in 


I'tiselecttd 

Mode oj Idehavior Por^jiLi* ff/jwfe 

Stealing 1 

Lying 2 

Selfisliness 3 

Temper outbursts 4 

Greediness 5 

IrriMblltty 6 

Idleness 7 

Lack of respect for authority 8 

Poor sportsmanship 9 

Aggressiveness 10 


Ttachers’ 

Rook 

1 

7 

38 

2 

0 

28 

13 

5 

11 

35 


Child^Siudy- 
Group Rook 

1 

11 

3 

18 

28 

13 

27 

25 

5 

32 


In tills listing there was obvious emphasis on the behavior 
patterns required for sucessful family and home relation- 
ships. It is interesting to notice that the ratings of un- 
selected parents show wide variations from those made by 
teachers and parents whose daily affairs tend to separate 
them from routine home relationships and to lay stress 
on wider group contacts. 

The cardinal tendency brought out by the study of the 
three tables certainly is that each group tends to rank as 
most serious those behavior patterns interfering most with 
the smooth functioning of that group’s affairs. The opin- 
ion developed in the groups was that it is not surprising 
that children have difficulty in adjusting themselves to the 
varying situations of their home, community, and school 
environments, The recognition of this conflict in teacher 
and parent demands was the high point reached in this 
experiment in intei-pretation. 
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Contemporary Religious Thinkiuff: Seventeen Sermons on 
the Churches Responsibilities in the Period Just Ahead, 
edited by Robert W, Searle and Frederick A. 
Bowers. New York; Falcon Press, 1933, 212 pages, 

A collection ol seventeen ^rmons compiled as one answer to tlic 
question; In the midst of the great aatiooftli economical racial prob- 
lems will the Church meet the challenge? Tlic reader will find that 
these eminent religious leaders in tlic regular church sermons arc grap- 
pling with life and yet speak with courage. 

Relsffion Today, A Challenging Enigma, complied by Ar- 
thur Swift. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1933, 300 pages. 

This book is a compilation ol a scries of lectures on religion pre- 
sented in 1932 at the New School (or Social Research in New- York 
City, The purpose of the lectures was to bring forth basic facts and 
opinions concerning religion in order that the students might face for 
themselves the various points of view of the problems and draw their 
own conclusions. Religion is faced not in traditional ways and by 
religious leaders only, but from the points of vlcsv of historian, psycho- 
analyst, philosopher, sociologist, and religionist, 

The Meaning of Right and JVrong, by Richard C. Cabot. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933, 963 
pages. 

Dr. Cabot’s new book on ethics is based upon a framework of right 
and wrong constructed out of materials gathered directly from life and 
not from books* His main theses are: Ethics rests on the study of 
consistency, growth, and self-deceit; facts arc cither faced and so 
produce growth or evaded and lead to self-deceit; stability and change 
arc twin principles of growth but arc valueless without application or 
implication. 

Modern Woman and Sex, by Rachelle S* YarrAS. New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1933, 218 pages. 

This b a refreshingly sane, wclbbalnnccd* and modern presentation 
of the sex hunger and its place in life. The author’s point of view 
is that marriage as an institution is fundamentally sound but that the 
lack of educational preparation for It, and the fact that \vc have long 
demanded of it things impossible for any institution to yield, together 
with the lack of appreciation of the complexities of this relationship 
in our modern world, are factors that arc responsible for the many 
things wrong with this relationship. 
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Adjustment and Mastery, by R. S. Woodworth. BaltU 
more, Maryland: The Williams and Wilkins Conn- 
pany, 1932, v+137 pages. 

Professor Woodwordi divides human problems in two classes — those 
of mastery and those of adjustment. Mastery involves the active side 
of life and is determined by such qualities as strength, determination, 
skill, and tact, By mastery man utilises the power he has acquired to 
accomplish his purposes. On the other hand, adjustment belongs to 
the sensory or receptive side of the individual and is required in all 
externfll contacts and often in many internal situations. This classic 
is a splendid antidote for those who know absolutely everything about 
human nature. 

Psychology of Childhood, by Naomi Norsworthy and 
Mary T. Whitley. Neiv York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932, revised edition, xvii+515 pages. 

Tbis volume is a revision of Psychology of Childhood which was 
published a few yean ago, The revision was carried out by Miss 
Whitley. This volume is unquestionably one of the most valuable 
texts wc have at the present time covering its field. Although the com- 
petition with other texts in the field is greater than a few years ago, 
the volume will unquestionably be well received by psychologists, edu- 
cators, and parents. 

The Activity Movement, by Clyde Hissong. Educational 
Psychology Monographs. Baltimore, Maryland: 
Warwick and York, Inc., V932, 122 pages. 

Mr, Hissong's monograph presents no new point of view regarding 
the activity movement, but is rather a gathering together and con- 
densing of the basic principles and practices of the movement as it is 
now being carried on. He analyzes the various types of .ictivity schools 
and quotes from the literature by the leaders of such schools as the 
Lincoln School, City and County School, Walden School, Fairhopc 
School, and others. Each chapter contains a bibliography of some of 
the most important literature on the various points of view presented. 

Cfassroom Organization and Management, by Frederick 
S. Breed. Measurement and Adjustment Series. 
Edited by Lewis M. Terman. New York: World 
Book Company, 1933, 472 pages. 

A very visable text and reference dealing with the extra-instructional 
nctivities of the teacher Comes from the pen of Professor Breed as a 
result of many years of experience in the development of an integrated 
course on classroom management. The author has succeeded in dif- 
ferentiating the distinctly managerial responsibilities of the teacher from 
those directly involving general and specific problems of method. His 
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book demonstrates that the problems of classroom organization and 
management of the elementary and secondary schools are virtually the 
same and therefore can be jointly treated, 

Iniroduciion fo ^ ociologj ^ by E. B. Reuter and C, Wv 
Hart. New Yorki McGraw-Hill Book Company^ 
Inc., 1933, 530 pages. 

The fundamental thesis of this text is that the concept of social inter- 
action provides tire only principle for giving sympathetic unity to the 
social sciences and the contribution made which justifies anotljcr intro- 
ductory text in sociology in that the text attempts to explain and docs 
not merely describe the social phenomena with whicli it deals. Several 
recent texts have made a marked advance towards the development 
of an adequate body of material for an introductory course in sociolo-gy. 
This book is one of the best that so far has appeared (or the teacher 
of the introductory course. 

Readings in Educational Sociology, Volume I, by E. George 
Payne. New York.: Prct\tice-Hall, Inc,, 1932, xvi+ 
376 pages. 

This volume docs for the field of educational sociology whnt has 
been done in the field of general sociology by such writers as Gettys, 
Park and Purgess, and WalUs and V/illty. This book is similar to 
source books in other fields in that it brings together selections from 
many writers. It differs from the usual source book, however, in three 
important respects: It includes only those selections which bear definitely 
upon the specific field of educational sociology; it Is so edited and orgnn- 
isjed as to have continuity; and it combines theory with factual studies. 

Introductory Sociology, by Charles Horton Cooley, 
Robert Cooley Angell, and Lowell Juiliard 
Carr. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1933, 
489 pages. 

The content and organization of tin's text is, in the main, excellent 
for beginners in sociology. After an analysis of the simplest funda- 
mentals of social life, the student is confronted, step by step, with the 
intricacies of modern social organization and the various groupings and 
social interactions involved. The outstanding merit of the hook is that 
it makes available to the beginner so much of the social theory of the 
late Professor Cooley, His main sociological concepts arc prrseiurti 
in an orderly sequence, interpreted, amplified, anil tied up with our 
modern life. The style of the book is clear and vigorous. 
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JVorkbook in Socioloi/y^ by Clarence H. ScHE'rTLER and 
George E. Simpson, New York: American Book 
Company, 1931, 237 pages. 

Tlic authors state that the Workbook is written primariV use 
with seniors in higluschool and Junior-coUege students. Its excellent 
unit and topical organization and wcll-sclectcd bibliography, questions, 
topics for floor talks by students (each followed by a specific bibliograph- 
ical reference), and suggested projects in connection with each topic 
should make it a helpful handbook in connection with any introductory 
course. Objective tests are included for each unit, based upon EU- 
wood's Sociology and Modern Social Problems* 

Negro Family in Chicago, by E. Franklin Frazier. Chi- 
cago; The University of Chicago Press, 1933, 219 
pages. 

A study of the adjustment of Negro family life to the urban environ- 
ment in Chicago. Excellent chapters on the Negro community, types 
of family adjustment, desertion and nonsupport, illegitimacy, and juvenile 
dejinqucncy, as well as historical background. A volume in The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Sociological Series. The outstanding book on the 
subj cct. 

Planning for Residential Districts, by Presidents Confer- 
ence on Home Building and Home Ownership, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1932, 227 pages. 

Planning for Rtsidential District s comprises the reports of the com- 
mittees on city planning and zoning, on subdivision layout, on utilities 
for houses, and on landscape planning and planting. The book is 
useful both as a summary of efforts and tendencies in the field of plan- 
ning and as a ready manual for people interested in planning. Of 
particular Interest in this volume are the recommendations as to proper 
standards to be pursued. 

Housing and the Community — Home Repairs and Re* 
modeling^ by President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership. Washington, D. C., 1932, 
291 pages. 

This volume comprises the reports of the Committees on Housing 
and the Community and on Home Repair and Remodeling. It contains 
much interesting material of a sociological nature. Among the topics 
djscii.wcd are: the relation of health to housing, housing and delin- 
quency, the effect of housing conditions upon the efficiency of industrl^^l 
workers, housing and safety, liousing and citizenship, recreation, and 
education. The conclusion reached is that good housing is a vital 
rccessity. 
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Housing Objectifies and Programs, by President's Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership. 
Washington, D. C,, 1932, 345 pages. 

This, tlic concluding volume of the reports of (he President’s Con- 
ference, contains the reports of the correlating committees on techno- 
logical developments, on legislntlon and ndministration, on standards 
and objectives, on education and service, on organization programs, and 
on research. As a consequence, it h somewhat disorganized and dis- 
turbing to the render. It is, nevertheless, an interesting collection of 
material and some parts of it should prove of considerable aid to stu- 
dents of housing. Of particular use nrc the report on standards and 
objectives, which serves to formulate advanced Ideas as to desirable 
housing standards, and the report of the committee on technological 
developments which contains a great store of useful information. 

Body Mechanics: Education and Practice, by the Commit- 
tee on Medical Care for Children (White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection) . New York r 
The Century Company* 1932, 166 pages. 

Health educators and physicians in recent years have hud a growing 
appreciation of bodily mcchamsens ta relation to health. Therefore, 
this research into the essentials of body posture and educational prac- 
tices relating to this essential aspect of physical education Is particularly 
opportune at the present time. The monograph presents (he most ade- 
quate summary cf the researches in the field so far published and is ait 
essential handbook for teachers of physical education. 

Principles and Practices in Health Education, from the 
Sixth Health Education Conference arranged by the 
American Child Health Association. New Yorkt 
American Child Health Association, 1931, 468 pages. 

This book is a compilation of the addresses given at the Sixth Health 
Education Conference arranged by the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, held in Sayvillc, Long Island, and in general denis with health 
education in the elementary and secondary schools. It will give the 
uninitiated » general familiarity with the principles and point of view 
in the field of health education. For the specialist it offers nothing new 
and he would probably save time by not rending it, 

Follow-Up of. the JVhite House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, Committee on Health of the New 
York Principals Association. New Yorkj 1933, 384 
pages. 

This publication includes the addresses and discussions of the New 
York Principles Association in the follow-tip of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. Tt represents an attempt 
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to interpret the local problem of health in terms of the findings of 
the coniercncca It includes consideration oi mental hygiene, health, 
counselors, teacher training, health education in the elementary schools, 
and other related topics. It therefore presents a summary of the point 
of view of those immediately concerned with the problem of health in 
the New York City schools, 

Social Problems and Social Processes, edited by Emory S. 
Booardus. Chicago ; The University of Chicago 
Pressi 1933, 148 pages. 

A small volume of selected papers from the 1932 proceedings of the 
American Sociological Society. The title is descriptive and the rather 
well-chosen readings are divided into three parts dealing, respectively, 
with regional aspects of social processes, personal- racial problems, and 
theories of social processes. The leading article by the editor is an 
exceptionally fine analysis of social processes illustrated by the situa- 
tion on the Pacific coast. 

St. Ignatius and the Ratio Studiorum, edited by Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick. New York: McGraw-HIII Book 
Company, Inc., 1933, 275 pages. 

Another volume in the valuable and useful McGraw-Hill Education 
Classics edited by Edward H. Rcisner. The editor of this volume 
is dean of the graduate school of Marquette University. This work 
makes avail, ible in English the fundamental documents necessary for the 
study of Jesuit education. Part I deals with St. Ignatius, Part II 
contains the translation of Part IV of Thi Consiiiutions of the Society 
of JestiSj made by Mary Helen Mayer; the Ratio StuJiorurfi of 1599, 
translated by O. R. Ball; and an analytical outline of the Spiritual 
Exercises. The Ratio and the Constitutions have not hitherto been 
available in English, Indispensable for its purpose. 
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EDITORIAL 

We are only beginning to realize the implications of the 
social revolution that is quietly taking place in this country, 
only beginning to realize that this revolution is destined to 
shake our American way of life to its very foundations as it 
replaces an outworn laissez-faire ideal of rugged individual- 
ism with a new emphasis on social responsibility and group 
living. It is becoming evident that life will demand of the 
oncoming generation of youth an increased personal sta- 
bility and sense of social obligation as it takes its place in 
a world of shifting values and relationships. It is further 
evident that the ability of youth to meet the demands of a 
new social order will depend in large part upon the guidance 
it receives in our public schools. This guidance must pro- 
ceed from an educational philosophy that looks upon the 
adequate organization of the child’s emotional life, and the 
development of the child's social adaptability, as the pri- 
mary goals of educational experience. Child guidance is 
assuming a new importance in our educational thinking. 

The current number of The Journal of Educational Socio- 
logy concerns itself with some of the problems involved in 
the guidance of the child in the public school. It is pre- 
pared, not from an academic point of view, but out of the 
evei'yday experience of schoolmen. The first two articles, 
by Snyder and Fisher, probe the group differences between 
those children who are adjusting, and who are not adjust- 
ing to school experience. Williams's article is an interesting 
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background against which to estimate how typical may be 
certain of the findings of Snyder and Fisher. Their findings 
indicate the extreme importance to the cliild’s ultimate 
personal and social adequacy of his first school experiences. 
Boardman's article discusses the transition from home to 
school, and the factors in the child’s preschool experience 
which make this transition difficult. Troian’s article pre- 
sents an experiment in the Newark schools, aimed at lessen- 
ing the difficulties of this transition through modification of 
curriculum and procedure in the early grades. Meredith’s 
article analyzes the teacher’s personality as a factor in the 
process of the child’s school adjustment. The book-review 
department offers a bibliography of outstanding books of 
the year in the field of guidance, books which it is hoped 
will be placed upon the shelves of every school library. 

Harvey Zorbaugh 



THE PROBLEM CHILD IN THE JERSEY CITY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Louise May Snyder 

RcwarcK Assistant, Los Angeles Community Welfare Federarion 

This is one of a series of investigations undertaken by 
New York University to analyze the criterion against which 
the schools identify children as problems. The setting for 
this particular study was the Jersey City elementary schools 
from which a sample comprising 13,632 pupils was dis- 
criminatingly chosen in consultation with the school authori- 
ties. In this sample, which is a reliable cross section of the 
school population, arc eleven schools of diverse economic, 
cultural, and racial background. 

Seven of the schools are designated by the administra- 
tion as preeminently of native extraction, one of- which Is 
mostly colored. Two contain a majority of first-generation 
Polish students, while three draw their numbers from chil- 
dren of Italian-born parents. Their socio-economic position 
also seems representative. Three of them are reported to 
be above average, three average, and the remaining five 
fall below this standard. Although at first glance this 
sample may appear to be overweighted on the lower end of 
the economic scale, it reflects the conditions found in Jersey 
City as a whole. 

INCIDENCE OF PROBIEM CHILDREN 

From this group, 329 teachers reported 829 pupils or 
6.9 per cent of the enrollment as problem children. Out 
of this number, 361 were designated as serious behavior 
problems. 

An examination of the percentage of problems listed in 
the several types of schools uncovered some interesting re- 
sults. It was found that the highest incidence of probleJn 
children (12.7 per cent of the enrollment) was reported 

343 
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for the school predominantly colored. Ranking second in 
percentage of problems were the two schools which are 
below average economic status and of Polish extraction 
(8,7 per cent of total enrollment). The two schools of 
Italian background and of below average economic status 
ranked next, 7.6 per cent, The lowest incidence appeared 
in the group of schools representing the homes of native 
extraction, those of average economic status producing 4.8 
per cent in comparison to the above average ones which 
listed only 3.1 per cent. Thus it seems that nationality and 
economic status, to a large degree, affect the percentage of 
problems found among school children. 

Again, measuring the number of problem children as 
they appear in the eight grades, it was found that the largest 
percentage was recorded for the fifth and sixth grades (8.7 
and 9,1 percent, respectively). From this peak the pro- 
portion of problems descends about two per cent on both 
sides with only 4.4 per cent of the second grade and 6.2 of 
the eighth grade reported, 

The number of boys reported was 688 or 83.0 per cent 
of the 829 problem cases in contrast to 141 girls. As 
might be expected, the boys formed an even higher percent- 
age of the total when the study was confined merely to the 
serious problems, Of these 361 cases, 88.9 per cent were 
boys. 


teaciieks’ description op prohlem children 

From this general picture of problem children as they 
are marked off from their fellows by teachers, the investi- 
gation attempted a more detailed interpretation. This was 
made possible through the descriptive paragraphs written 
by the teachers for each of the cases reported as serious. 
The complaints, to a great extent, were found to be those 
based upon the more aggressive types of beliavior. "Annoy- 
ing others" was mentioned 150 times and "inattention" 
100, while "sensitiveness" and "fcarfulness" were noted but 
three and one times, respectively. There were some 34 
different traits listed by the 329 teachers various numbers 
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of times so that the total number was 1,118 or about three 
per problem child* 

Since the main criterion upon which this investigation 
was based is the teachers’ designation of, and reaction to, 
the problem child, the personnel and attitudes of the group 
of teachers reporting were examined. It was disclosed that 
18.8 per cent of the number had studied mental hygiene 
within the past seven years. These teachers saw more 
problems in their students and considered only 60.8 per cent 
of them well adjusted in comparison to 65.4 per cent so 
considered by the others. 

Most of the teachers list counseling, scolding, or some 
type of punishment as the method most often used in dealing 
with these problems. Only a small percentage of them 
specified reliance on any type of clinical or xscientific study. 
Furthermore, the suggestions made as to the needs of the 
pupils were largely those of the disciplinary type. Some 
of the teachers felt that if the child could be ^*made to 
realize that instant obedience is necessary,” or inculcated 
with fear against breaking school regulations, the problem 
would be solved. 

Looking behind these definite suggestions for the treat- 
ment of problem cases and the types of conduct listed as 
serious, an attempt was made to measure objectively the 
teachers* attitudes by means of the Wickman Teachers* 
Attitude Scale.^ The results are almost identical to those 
of Wickman, Yourman/ and the many other investigators 
who have used the scales for teachers in many parts of the 
country. Moreover, they are similar to the findings of 
StodgiJF concerning parents* attitudes. It is quite clear 
that both teachers and parents rate aggressive behavior as 
serious, and as inconsequential that of the withdrawing 
type, This contrasts sharply with the point of view of 
clinicians. 

»E. K. Wickman, Chi'ldTcn's nehaf>ioT and Teachers* AlUtudes, (Ntiw York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1S28). 

Uuliua Yourman. "Children IcJontified hy TheJr Teachers as Problems,'* Ths JoutijaJ of 
Educalionoi Sociology, V (February, 1932), p, 334. 

*R. M, Sloclgill. "Parental Altitudes and Mental HyRiene StandardH," Menial Hygiene^ 
XV (October 1931), pp. 813-827. 
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PERSONNEL OP PROBLEM AND NONPROBLEM GROUPS 

From this environment the problem and nonproblem 
groups "were selected. The stage was again narrowed to 
Include but five schools chosen to mirror the eleven in their 
reliability as a sample of the entire school population. 
Socio-economically one is slightly superior, two arc average, 
and two below average. Three are, for the most part, of 
American, the fourth of Polish, and the fifth of Italian- 
born parentage. 

The problem' group consists of those reported by the 
teachers in these five schools while the nonproblcm group 
was sampled alphabetically from the remaining members of 
the same classes. After allowing for absences and uncon- 
trollable factors, the final number in each group was 264. 
The profiles of these two groups were then compared. 

DIFFERENCES IN DEPORTMENT OF PROBLEM AND 
NONPRODLEM GROUPS 

The outstanding difference la that which would be ex- 
pected from the nature of the groups, The measurements 
in terms of behavior show overwhelming differences in favor 
of the nonproblem group. From the difference found in 
deportment grades recorded throughout the school history, 
it is clear that the problem group has presented a consistent 
picture of poor conduct in every year of Its school progress. 
The mean average mark of this group Is 77.8 in comparison 
to 82.5 for the nonproblcm group, and the critical ratio 
(28.6) Is seven times as large as is necessary to ensure com- 
plete reliability of the difference. 

Substantiating this is the result of the teachers’ rating of 
the Haggcrty-Olson-Wlckman Schedule A,^ the Behavior 
Problem Record. The average mean of the problem group 
was found to be Sl.l and that of the nonproblem 17.5. 
This difference is again of high reliability, being 19.6 times 
its probable error. Another result, although of question- 
able importance, pointed in the same direction. The answer 

* Willard C, Olaon, Tendencies in Chi/dren. (Minnean'rlls! Univerflity of Minne- 

Molvin E. Haggprty, "The Incidence of Unaosiraldc Behavior in Public- 
School Children," Journa/ of e(/ticaliona/ P/seanfi, XII (Septcmiw 1925). pp. 102-122. 
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to the psychoneurotic inventory in which the question “Do 
teachers tell you you are too noisy or talk too much?” 
provoked a reaction showing more difference (C. R. 7.2) 
between the problem and nonproblem groups than any of 
the other twenty-three questions. 

Closely allied to this as a measure of school adjustment 
is Division III (Social Traits) of the Haggerty-Olson- 
Wickman Schedule B as rated by the teachers. This shows 
more difference between the problem and nonproblem 
groups than any of the other three divisions. The mean 
score for the problem group was found to be 30.6 in con- 
trast to that of 21.5 for the nonprohlem. This difference 
of 9.1 is highly reliable, being 25.8 times its probable error. 

CONTRASTS IN EMOTIONAL ADEQUACY OF PROBLEM 
AND NONPROBLEM GROUPS 

Turning from the outward symptoms of maladjustment 
to the emotional make-up of the individuals displaying these, 
it is clear, in so far as this investigation was able to deter- 
mine, that the problem group shows less emotional stability. 
From the teachers’ ratings on Division IV (Emotional 
Traits) of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Schedule B, the 
difference in favor of the nonproblem group appears highly 
reliable (C. R. 21.4). The mean score of the problem 
group was 30.3 and that of the nonproblem 20.4. 

The other side of the picture, the child’s own feelings as 
measured by the psychoneurotic inventory, show more ad- 
justed answers for the nonproblem group. The mean score 
for this group' is 7.0 and that for the problem 8.4 (C. R. 
5.6), The question which showed the second largest 
critical ratio (6.7) is one quite indicative of the child’s 
feeling of emotional security, “Do you often feel that 
nobody loves you?” Although it seems risky to offer any 
prediction from one question, at least this finding is sug- 
gestive that any two groups of the type will show difference 
in the feeling of security measured by this question. 
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DIFFERENCES IN FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS OF PROBLEM 
AND NONPROBLEM GROUPS 

Somewhere in between social adequacy and emotional 
adequacy the results of the human-relation scales,' revised 
from the White House Conference questionnaire, should 
be interpreted. The questions, a combination of facts 
about the child's home life and his relationships with his 
family, were rated on a homc-backgromul score stnndarriixcd 
by Burgess and Cavan on the basis of factors which- con- 
tribute to personality adjustment. The results are definitely 
in favor of the nonproblem group, showing a difference of 
7.1 in mean scores and critical ratio of 5.6. Moreover, one 
of the questions handled separately, "What does your 
father do that you do not like?" showed a greater per- 
centage of the problem group complaining of the fathers 
than the nonproblcm. The difference is reliable (C, R. 4. 
9), although it is impossible to make any claims on the 
basis of one question. However, six of the questions show 
differences of highly probable reliability (C. R.'.s above 
3 ) so that the indications are that the differences in family 
relationships, as they arc measured by this scale, are in 
favor of the nonproblem group. 

COMPARISON IN TERMS OF INTELLIGENCE AND 
SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 

On the basis of intellectual adequacy, a highly reliable 
difference was found in favor of the nonproblem group. 
The mean intelligence quotient on the Kuhhnann-Anderson' 
and Otis S. A. Form A’ group tests for the problem group 
is 80.7 and for the nonproblem 88.5 with a critical ratio 
(8.8). Likewise, from the teachers’ ratings of Division I 
(Intellectual Traits) of the Haggcrty-Olson-Wickman 
Schedule B the same type of difference was found with a 
high reliability and predictive value (C. R. 13.8). 

Substantiating these findings are the school records. The 
mean for the average school grades of the problem group 

'HuTn^n RelallonB ScaIcb, cdilcti by E. W. Durcciia nnd R. S, Cnvnn, No. 1, 

I Like Lo Do." (Chicago; University of Clilcngo PresB). 

•Kuhltn^^^cl-^nllc^40T\ iTMciUgcnce TciU. (MinnWGiia: Educalional Teal Bureau) < 
»S. A. OtlB Intelligence Tcbu. (Yonkerfl-on-Hudaon, N. Y.i World Book Company). 
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was found to be 71.9 in comparison to 73. S for the non- 
problem group. The number of averages upon which this 
is based is 1,125 for the problem and 1,164 for the non- 
problem, the critical ratio being 14.0. 

LIKENESSES IN SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 

In sharp contrast to these differences of high reliability 
found between the problem and nonproblem groups in fields 
of social behavior, emotional adequacy, intelligence, and 
school success is the similarity they show in socio-economic 
status measured by the Sims Scale.® The difference between 
the mean scores of the two groups, although In favor of 
the nonproblem group, is but .05 and the chances only 53 
out of 100 that it is a true difference. This is the smallest 
difference found in any of the traits which make up the 
profile of the two groups, 

DIFFERENCES IN CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 

These, for the most part contrasting traits of the profiles 
of the problem and nonproblem groups, seem to have some 
connection with the position the group holds in the school 
environment. The findings show that the problem group 
is over age for the grade to such an extent that the difference 
between the percentage over age of that group and the non- 
problem group is 9.5 times its probable error. Moreover, 
the difference between the percentage of the two groups 
underage is highly reliable in favor of the nonprcblem 
group (C. R. 6.5). The dissimilarity in chronological age 
is also shown in the difference between the means of the two 
groups. That of the problem group is 12.0 years and of 
the nonproblem 11.3, showing a difference of 7.8 months 
('C. R. 5.1). Thus, in the face of this evidence, it is 
possible to predict that any other groups of the type will 
show differences in age-grade placement in favor of the 
nonproblem children. 

•Vorncr M, Sima, The Measttremenfs of Economic Slalus. (Bloomington ,IJI. : Public 
School Publishing Company, 19ZB). 
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EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS DERIVED FROM FINDINGS 

The educational implications derived from these findings 
are many, although they do not differ widely from those 
of other studies. It would seem that the 6.9 per cent of 
the school enrollment considered by the teachers to have 
problem tendencies constitutes a challenge to education 
which Is not being met. This deviating group is recognized 
as unable to lit into the school situation as it is at present. 
Many in it have repeated grades time and time again. A 
great number show themselves, at least on the basis of 
group intelligence tests, as incapable of working on a par 
with their fellows. Many of them, the teachers state, 
should be examined for special classes. 

As the situation now stands in the Jersey City schools, 
there are special classes for but a small fraction of those 
who are in need of them. The teachers complain that after 
reporting a child as backward, the only result is to have the 
child diagnosed as retarded and put on the waiting list for a 
special class, where the matter ends. This would seem in 
keeping with the statistical facts which are that only 245 
subnormal children arc being given the advantage of the 
Special II classes, and only 176 of the Special V for re- 
tarded. These 421 out of a total elcmcntary-school en- 
rollment of 40,366 are but a small percentage of those who 
need this specialized work. 

Often the teachers stated on the questionnaires that the 
child should be graduated as soon as possible so that he may 
learn a trade. It seems incredible, in the face of these 
facts, that there is no more adequate attempt so to train 
these students In school. Work in which they could be suc- 
cessful might go a long way towards solving their difficulties. 
At present, there arc but a few hundred enrolled in voca- 
tional classes. 

The peak of all the problems appears in the fifth and 
sixth grades. This would seem to indicate that many mal- 
adjusted pupils are kept in the sixth grade because of mental 
inability to progress further and the compulsory attendance 
law which makes discharge Impossible. Thus, the only 
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outlet for these pupils is to disturb the class routine, thus 
becoming behavior problems. 

Not all of the difficulties would be of such easy solution. 
Definite adjustment work seems indicated by many of the 
problems. Some of the teachers state that health exami- 
nations are needed, and often the home conditions pictured 
are badly in need of adjustment. In some cases, the child’s 
problem seems to require some type of psychological or 
psychiatric aid. Only a fraction of the teachers reported 
the use of any child-guidance agency, in spite of the fact 
that a definite program has been set up during the past two 
years. 

The department within the school at present offering 
help is that connected with the Special Service Department. 
This is organized under a director who is one of the assist- 
ant superintendents. In it are correlated all the agencies 
dealing with children’s problems, including truancy, aca- 
demic failure, personality defect, and poor home conditions. 
The director and his staff take all the cases under ad- 
visement. The psychiatric social worker, the six visiting 
teachers, psychiatrist, psychologist, attendance officers, and 
special police carry out the work of adjustment. The 
special police have an unusual function in the Jersey City 
school system, They have jurisdiction over all juvenile 
offenders so that they are guarded from publicity and 
regular court procedure. 

To this Special Service Department cases are referred 
by the police, the courts, parents, and schools. The statistics 
show that, out of the entire Jersey City school enrollment 
of 51,212, only 297 (.15 per cent of enrollment) cases 
were handled by this agency in the year 1931-1932. This 
is but a fraction of the problem cases, which number 6.9 
per cent of the enrollment as shown by the teachers' reports 
for this survey. 

The department is expanding, however, and plans are 
being formulated to deal with every type of maladjustment. 
The cases being handled this year include 71 of the serious 
problem cases reported for the present investigation. When 
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this number is compared with the 829 problem cases, or 
even the 361 serious behavior cases reported by teachers 
of this sample (11,998), which represents but a third of 
the elementary enrollment (40,366), it seems quite clear 
that an adequate approach to the problem is but in the 
initial stages. 

If this program now being initiated could be provided on 
a larger scale than at present, a great deal of future diffi- 
culty might be avoided. Since, however, all innovations 
develop slowly, great changes cannot be expected from this 
source immediately. Neither can the suggestions made by 
this and other investigators for changing the set-up of the 
schools be expected in the near future. 

One solution more nearly within the reach of present 
probability would be the creation of a different attitude 
on the part of the teachers. Two very practical steps to- 
wards this goal have recently been launched in Jersey City. 
The principals and teachers involved in the problem cases 
have been invited to participate in the clinical conferences 
held by the Special Service Department, Furthermore, the 
school administration has been encouraging the teachers to 
take special courses along the lines of child development, 
some of which have been given In the school buildings. If 
the teachers could all see the child as a totality with prob- 
lems which might be solved, instead of as a disturbing 
element which should be made to conform to a preconceived 
adult pattern, much might be accomplished. With over- 
crowded classes this, of course, is impossible, It is prob- 
ably talking in terms of Utopias to hope for these changes, 
but, at least, they are goals towards which many are 
working. 



MEASURED DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
PROBLEM AND NONPROBLEM 
CPIILDREN IN A PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Mildred L. Fisher 
South Orange-Maple wood School District 

Diogenes, with his lantern, searched no more diligently 
for an honest man than educators are now searching for an 
understanding of the group characteristics of behavior- 
problem school children. Sheer scientific interest in dis- 
covering experimentally the differences between problem 
and nonproblem children explains only partially the zeal 
with which school people are pursuing such investigations. 
The real driving purpose behind this type of educational 
research lies in the eagerness of practical school people 
to reevaluate continuously school procedures in terms of 
child guidance — in terms of the contribution that the school 
can make to the wholesome personality growth of school 
children. One such purposeful experimental investigation 
of the differences between problem children and nonproblem 
children in a public-school system Is summarized very 
briefly in the following paragraphs. 

DETERMINATION OT PROBLEM AND NONPROBLEM GROUPS 

All teachers in a school system of 6,737 pupils were asked 
to write down the names of all of their pupils whom they 
considered behavior problems, and to underline the ones 
they considered the most serious problems. All teachers 
were also asked to name their best adjusted pupils. No 
definitions of the terms "behavior problem” or “best ad- 
justed" were given. All pupils in the school system not 
named as behavior problems were considered to be non- 
problem children. This nonproblem group was then sub- 
jected to a random sampling, in order to make up a non- 
problem group equal in numbers to the problem group, as 
a basis for experimental investigation. 

3S3 
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SCOPE AND TYPE OP MEASUREMENT 

The mental, physical, social, and emotional phases of 
personality were investigated and compared for both the 
problem and the nonproblcm groups. The history of the 
cumulative school record was studied and compared for the 
two groups in respect to achicvcmcnt-tcst rankings, par- 
ticipation in extracurricular activities, special interests, 
ordinal position in the family, sixe of the family, and num- 
ber of other school systems attended. 

Standardized group tests or rating scales were used so 
far as possible.*' Group-mtelligencc tests and the mental 
trait division of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior 
Rating Schedules were used to compare the intellectual 
capacities of the problem and the nonproblcm groups. The 
Rogers Physical Capacity Tests and the physical-trait divi- 
sion of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Rating Schedules were 
used to compare the physical fitness of the two groups. The 
Burgess-Cavan Testa of Home Background, the Sims Socio- 
Economic Tests, and the social-trait division of the Hag- 
gerty-Olson-Wickman Schedules were utilized in an investi- 
gation of the social background. The Thurstonc Psycho- 
Neurotic Inventory and the emotional-trait division of the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale were used 
to compare the emotional characteristics of the two groups. 

The cumulative school-record material, consisting largely 
of yearly teacher ratings, was tabulated as additional in- 
formation in the various fields of investigation mentioned 
in the two preceding paragraphs. The most interesting and 
unusual portion of the cumulative record material was a 
rating sheet of social and emotional tendencies filed in the 
kindergarten years by kindergarten teachers for the pupils 
in the experimental groups of grades kindergarten, I, 11, 
and III. 


GENERAL DIPRERENCES FOUND 

Judged on the basis of raw arithmetical mean scores, 
standardized tests showed that the nonproblem group was 
consistently favored over the problem group in terms of 
desirable intellectual traits, in desirable social traits and 
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background, in emotional adjustment, in socio-economic 
status, and in physical fitness and vigor. The best-adjusted 
group almost always had the highest favorable scores in 
all these fields of comparison, the nonproblemi group had 
the second highest favorable scores, the problem group had 
the third highest favorable scores, and the most serious 
problem group had the lowest scores. The consistency of 
this general trend in the relative positions of the mean 
scores for all four experimental groups was apparent both 
when the scores were distributed by separate grades, and 
also when the scores were distributed by schools. 

The tabulated cumulative record material supported the 
evidence of standardized-test results whenever the fields 
of Investigation were the same. In certain matters of com- 
parison not touched upon by the standardized tests, the 
cumulative record material showed some other interesting 
differences between the problem and the nonproblem groups. 
The best adjusted group had the highest percentage of 
children who had not attended any other school system, 
and the most serious problem group had the lowest per- 
centage. Of those children who had attended only one 
other school system, the best adjusted group had the lowest 
percentage, and the most serious problem group had the 
highest percentage. Of those children who had attended 
more than two other school systems, however, both the best 
adjusted and the most serious problem groups had markedly 
higher percentages than the total problem group and the 
total nonproblem group. In fact, the best adjusted group 
actually had a higher percentage than the most serious 
problem group of children who had attended two or more 
other school systems. 

The percentages of only children showed interesting 
differences between the problem and nonproblem groups. 
On the elementary-school level, the four experimental 
groups ranked in the following order when arranged in 
descending order from highest to lowest percentages of 
only children: most serious problem group; total problem 
group ; total nonproblem group ; best adjusted group. On 
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the secondary-school level, however, these differences en- 
tirely disappeared. 

In respect to the average number and diversity of type 
of school extracurricular activities participated in by the 
experimental groups, the four groups ranked in the fol- 
lowing order, from highest to lowest: best adjusted group; 
total nonproblem group; total problem group; most serious 
problem group. The only type of activity in which the 
problem group children outnumbered the nonprohlcm group 
children was sports. 

In general, arithmetical differences in mean scores be- 
tween problem and nonproblem groups tended consistently 
to favor the nonproblcni groups with the desirable qualities 
or experiences in all fields. 

HIGIIKST COMPARATIVIi RUI.IAUII.ITY OF TIIK DIFFERKNCF.S 
FOUND IN TIIF, SOCIAI. AND IvMO'J'IONAI. FIELDS 

The arithmetical differences mentioned in the preceding 
topic appeared to have unequal significance when statistic- 
ally treated and compared in terms of tl\e reliability of the 
differences. 

The differences between the problem and nonproblem 
group mean scores, on the various standardized tests used, 
showed much variation in reliability. The Sims Socio-Econo- 
mic Status scores, and the Ikirgcss-Caviin Home-Back- 
ground scores, showed unreliable differences since the critical 
ratios were lower than four. The median I.Q.’s for the 
problem and nonprobicin groups derived from the group- 
intelligence tests showed unreliable differences in all grades 
except kindergarten and seventh grade. For the entire 
problem and nonproblem groups compared for the whole 
school system, the critical ratio for the differences between 
the median I.Q.’s of the two groups was only 4.1. On the 
Rogers Tests of Physical Capacity Tests, the differences 
between the medians of the problem and nonproblem groups 
were entirely unreliable. 

On the Thurstonc Psycho-Neurotic Inventory and the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale, however, 
the differences between the mean scores of the problem and 
nonproblem groups showed reliability ratios of 6 for the 
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Thurstone and 14 for the Haggcrty-Olson-WIckman. 
When the scores of the Haggcrty-Olson-Wickman Scale 
were redistributed in terms of separate divisions (intellect- 
ual, physical, social, and emotional) the ratios of reliability 
for the intellectual and physical-trait divisions were ap- 
proximately 10, whereas the critical ratios for the social 
and emotional differences averaged 21. 

The tabulated cumulative-record material, compared for 
the problem and nonproblem groups in terms of percent- 
ages, showed the same type of unequal reliability. Percent- 
age differences were all unreliable in respect to the number 
of only children in the group, and the size of family, the 
number of other school systems attended, the number of 
physical defects, the number of children rated below aver- 
age In health, and the number of children rated immature in 
physical development. Only on the percentage differences 
of ratings on the kindergarten history in respect to emo- 
tional tendencies and social-group abilities were the reli- 
ability ratios higher than 4 — In fact, as high as 24 in some 
emotional differences. Again the outstanding reliable dif- 
ferences, on the cumulative record school history, just as 
on the standardized group tests or rating scales, were in 
the social and emotional fields. 

DETAILED EXAMINATION OF THE SOCIAL DIFFERENCES 
Snriahirait dlffeJ^enre^i hi terms of problem tendencies 

Division III of the Haggerty-Olson-WIckman Behavior 
Bating Scale provides for teacher ratings of ten different 
social traits in terms of their problem tendency score: Le,, 
the higher the score of an individual child on any one item, 
the greater is the tendency of that trait to contribute to the 
development of problem behavior. Teacher ratings of the 
social traits of all children in the four experimental groups 
— 176 children in the most serious problem group, 360 in 
total problem group, 360 in total nonproblem group, and 
159 children in the best adjusted group — were made for 
grades kindergarten, I, III, V, VI, IX, and XII of an entire 
school system, The mean scores on the ten individual 
social-trait items, and for the total social-trait division, 
were worked out according to separate grades, according 
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to separate schoolsi and according to the total results for 
the entire school system. 

The ten social-trait items comprising the social-trait 
division of the Haggerty-OIson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Scale were as follows: (1) Is he quiet or talkative? (2) 
Is his behavior (honesty, morals, etc) generally acceptable 
to ordinary social standards? (3) What are his social 
habits (in terms of social withdrawal, or social participa- 
tion) ? (4) Is he shy or bold in social relationships? (S) 

Is liis personality attractive? (6) How does he accept 
authority? (7) How flexible is he? (8) Is he rude or 
courteous? (9) Does he give in to others or does he assert 
himself? (10) What tendency has he to criticize others? 

Under each of the listed traits appears a five-point scale, 
with an objective statement of the particular behavior 
manifestation which each one of the five points represents. 

On every single one of the ten social traits, in every single 
grade, and in every single school, the mean scores of the 
four experimental groups ranked in the same order in 
terms of the behavior-problem tendencies of their particular 
social-trait patterns. The most serious problem group had 
the highest problem tendency mean score; the total problem 
group, the second highest; the total nonproblcm group^ the 
third highest; and the best adjusted group, the lowest prob- 
lem-tendency score. 

Grade by grade, from the kindergarten on through the 
twelfth, there appeared a consistent tendency for the great- 
est difference in the mean scores on any one item between 
the problem and nonproblem groups to be in the item of 
acceptance of authority and in the item of general accept- 
ability of behavior to ordinary social standards. 

Present social-trait differences as revealed in behavior-pro- 
hlem record 

Schedule A of the Haggcrty-Olson-Wickman Behavior 
Rating Schedule consists of a teacher rating of the fre- 
quency of occurrence of fifteen specific behavior problems, 
listed as: (1) disinterest in schoolwork, (2) cheating, (3) 
unnecessary tardiness, (4) lying, (S) defiance to discipline, 
(6) marked overactivity, (7) unpopularity with children, 

T' “ mithnrefrc hnllt/in * r?; 
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(11) imaginative lying, (12) sex offenses, (13) stealing, 
(14) truancy, (15) obscene notes, talk, or pictures. 

Children of all four experimental groups in grades kin- 
dergarten, I, III, V, VI, IX, and XII were rated by their 
teachers on these fifteen items. On every single item, in 
every grade, in every school, and in the totals for the entire 
school system, the mean scores showed most frequent occur- 
rence of each behavior problem in the most serious problem 
group; next most frequent occurrence in the total problem 
group; third most frequent occurrence in the total non- 
problem group; and the least frequent occurrence in the 
best adjusted group. 

The greatest difference between the mean scores of the 
problem and nonproblem groups was in the item listed as 
* 'unpopularity with children.*’ On th e basis of separate 
grades, the results showed this item as representing the 
greatest grade difference between the problem and non- 
problem groups for every grade except the twelfth. 

SociaUirail differences in terms of kindergarten history 

The cumulative school records of pupils comprising all 
four experimental groups in grades kindergarten, I, II, and 
III, contained a rating sheet of certain special abilities as 
the kindergarten teachers had estimated them. It must be 
kept in mind that the children had been named as problems, 
or as best adjusted, by their present grade teachers, so the 
kindergarten record had been made out by different teachers 
from one to four years previous to this investigation. 

The following so-called special abilities were rated for 
each child as average, below average, or above average In 
kindergarten: conversational ability; rhythmic ability; 
ability to sing songs; ability to tell stories; ability to get 
along with the group ; care of group and personal posses- 
sions; ability to plan and execute a project; handwork 
ability, The differences between the percentage of below 
average ratings of the most serious problem group, and the 
percentage of below average ratings of the best adjusted 
group were enough in favor of the best adjusted group to 
yield statistically reliable ratios on practically every item. 
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However, the differences between the total problem and 
nonproblcm group percentages of below average ratings 
yielded two out of three most statistically reliablc’diffcrences 
(critical ratios of 9 and 12) in the predominantly social 
traits: ability to get along with the group, care of group 
and personal possessions. 

When the four experimental group ratings were distri- 
buted separately by grades (kindergarten, I, III) to dis- 
cover the tendency of kindergarten ratings to persist for one 
to four years, the results were entirely consistent by grade 
with the results for all three grades mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Regardless of the number of years ago 
that the kindergarten rating was made, the four experi- 
mental groups ranked in the same order on the two pre- 
dominantly social abilities in regard to the percentage of 
below average ratings; most serious problem group; total 
problem group; total nonproblem group; best adjusted 
group. Not only was this true for the raw arithmetical dif- 
ferences, but every single difference yielded critical ratios 
well above 4, and thus demonstrated their reliability. 

In ability to get along in kindergarten with the group, 
and in the care of group and personal possessions in kinder- 
garten, the reliable advantage of the nonproblem group 
over the problem group was consistently apparent grade by 
grade. This was true regardless of how long ago tiic kin- 
dergarten record was made, and regardless of the fact that 
the problem and nonproblem groups were named by pre- 
sent teachers, but were rated by previous kindergarten 
teachers. 

DETAILED EXAMINATION OF THE EMOTIONAL DIFFERENCES 
Emolioiial differences in terms of teacher ratings 

Division lY of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior 
Rating Schedule provides for teaclier ratings of eleven dif- 
ferent emotional traits in terms of their “problem-tend- 
ency” score; i.e,, the higher the score of an individual 
child on any one item, the greater is the tendency of that 
trait to contribute to the development of problem behavior. 
Teacher ratings of the emotional traits of all children in 
the four experimental groups — 176 children in the most 
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serious problem group, 360 children in the total problem 
group, 360 children in the total nonproblem group, and 
159 children in the best adjusted group — were made for 
grades kindergarten, I, III, V, VI, IX, and XII of the 
entire school system. The mean scores on the eleven dif- 
ferent emotional-trait items and on the total emotional- 
trait division were worked out according to separate 
grades, according to separate schools, and according to the 
total results for the entire school system. 

The eleven emotional-trait items comprising the emo- 
tional trait division are as follows: (1) Is he even tem- 
pered or moody? (2) Is he easily discouraged or Is he 
persistent? (3) Is he generally depressed or cheerful? 
(4) Is he sympathetic? (5) How docs he react to frustra- 
tions or to unpleasant situations? (6) Does he worry or 
is he easy-going? (7) How does he react to examination 
or to discussion of himself or his problems? (8) Is he 
suspicious or trustful? (9) Is he emotionally calm or excit- 
able? (10) Is he negativistic or suggestible? (11) Does 
he act impulsively or cautiously? Under each of the listed 
traits appears a five-point scale, with an objective statement 
of the particular behavior manifestation which each one of 
the five points represents. 

On every single one of the eleven emotional traits. In 
every single grade and in every single school, the mean 
scores of the four experimental groups ranked in the same 
order in terms of the behavior-problem tendencies of their 
particular emotional-trait pattern. The most serious prob- 
lem group had the highest problem-tendency score; the 
total problem group had the second highest; the total non- 
problem group had the third highest and the best adjusted 
had the lowest problem-tendency score. 

Grade by grade, from the kindergarten on through the 
twelfth, there appeared a consistent tendency for the 
greatest differences in the mean scores on any single items 
between the problem and nonproblem groups to be in the 
items rating a child’s reaction to frustrations or unpleasant 
situations, and a child’s tendency to act impulsively or 
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cautiously, iind a child's tendency to be negativistic or 
suggestible. 

Emotional differences in terms of children’s own opinions 

The abbreviated Thurstonc Psycho-Neurotic Inventory 
consists of twenty-four questions to be answered by the 
children themselves, which arc scored in terms of their 
tendency towards emotional adjustment, or emotional maU 
adjustment.i Although there was a consistent tendency of 
the total clcmcntary-school nonproblem group to obtain 
higher adjustment mean scores on each individual question 
than the total elementary-school problem group did, the 
differences were reliable statistically only in the following 
questions, listed in order of their reliability; 

Do people say you are disobedient? 

Do people Und fault with you much? 

Do teachers tell you you arc noisy or talk too much? 

Did you ever have a teacher you couldn't get along with? 

Do you ever take other people's things without their permission? 

Have you always'liked the nicknames you have been given? 

Do you ever feel that some one is trying to do you harm. 

On the secondary-school level, however, only one ques- 
tion yielded reliable differences between the problem and 
nonproblem groups. The problem group received a reli- 
ably higher percentage of affirmative (unadjusted) answers 
than the nonproblem group on the question: Did you ever 
want to run away from home? The affirmative answers of 
the problem group to this question suggested the possibility 
of a crystallized aggressive reaction to long-standing feel- 
ings of the type expressed by the elementary-school children 
in the preceding paragraph. 

Emotional-trait differences in terms of kindergaricn history 

The cumulative school records of pupils comprising all 
four experimental groups in grades kindergarten, I, H, and 
III contained a rating sheet of emotional tendencies as the 
kindergarten teacher had rated them in the kindergarten 
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year. It must be remembered that the children were 
named as problems or as best adjusted by their present 
grade teachers, but the kindergarten record had been made 
out by different teachers from one to four years previous 
to this investigation, 

Eleven so-called ^'emotional tendencies’’ were checked for 
each kindergarten child only if the tendency^ was marked. 
The list of items Included dependability, quarrelsomeness, 
thoughtfulness, dreaminess, generosity, stubbornness, sensi- 
tiveness, “tantrums,” affcctionatencss, excitability, and 
colorlessness. The number of checked items was compared 
for the problem and nonproblcm groups, and for the most 
serious problem group and the best adjusted group. In 
every case, the nonproblem group received more of the 
favorable tendency checks and fewer of the unfavorable 
tendency checks than the problem group. The same trend, 
accentuated, appeared in the comparison of the best ad- 
justed group with the most serious problem group. The 
best adjusted and nonproblem groups were markedly more 
dependable, more thoughtful, more generous, more sensi- 
tive, and more affectionate, less quarrelsome, less dreamy, 
less stubborn, less “tantrumy,” less excitable, and less color- 
less than the problem group. Reliability ratios for the 
differences in percentage of checks were high, reaching a 
peak of 24.4 in the differences between the most serious 
problem group and the best adjusted group in the matter of 
dependability. 

When the rating for the four experimental groups was 
distributed by grade (kindergarten, I, III) to discover the 
persistence of the differences noted in the preceding para- 
graph, the results were consistent without exception. Re- 
gardless of the number of years ago the kindergarten 
ratings had been made, the groups named as problems by 
their present grade teachers had been rated by their kinder- 
garten teachers as less dependable, less thoughtful, less 
generous, less sensitive, less affectionate, more quarrelsome, 
more dreamy, more stubborn, more given to tantrums, more 
excitable, more colorless than the nonproblem children. 
So great were the differences in dependability, thoughtful- 
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nc 85 , quarrelsomeness, stubbornness, and excitability be- 
tween the total problem and nonproblcm groups, and be- 
tween the most serious problem group and the best adjusted 
group, that statistical treatment indicated reliability of the 
differences in each separate grade. 

INTERPRIvTATION OK KINDINGS 

Although any generalization from a limited investiga- 
tion is unsound, it is probably not too rash to expect to find 
similar differences between problem and nonproblem groups 
similarly selected from a similar school population. With 
this expectation in view, educators may feel a cliallenge in 
the findings of the present study. 

That the most reliable group differences between prob- 
lem and nonproblcm children He in the social and emotional 
fields is not simply a psychiatrist’s hypothesis on the basia 
of experience with isolated individual cases. It is a finding, 
statistically reliable, based on this nontechnical investigation 
by school persons in a public-school system. That the social 
and emotional traits apparent at kindergarten age tend to 
persist is not simply a psychiatrist's theory, but a demon- 
strated finding of this study, attested to unwittingly by 
the opinions of teachers unaware of the issue involved, 
unaware of each other’s opinions, and years apart in point 
of time. 

Surely educators, who accept as their primary objective 
what laymen call “character education” or what mental 
hygienists term education in “personality and social adjust- 
ment,” will wish to reappraise the social and emotional 
training absorbed by children from the administration, 
supervision, personnel, and classroom experiences of the 
public school. Public-school experiences and training cai» 
be consciously organized to provide the best possible “grow- 
ing conditions” for the development of the mental, physical, 
social, and emotional life of all children. Then, within this 
generally favorable environment, each individual child may 
be helped to make the most of himself through the activi- 
ties of a child-guidance program sensitive to the challenge 
of research findings. 



A SURVEY OF PREDELINQUENT SCHOOL 
CHILDREN OF TEN MIDWESTERN 
CITIES 

Herbert D. Williams 

Head Psjrchiatric Social Worker, The Children’s Village 

The object of this study was to find the percentage, dis- 
tribution, and behavior characteristics of problem children 
in the school systems of cities of varying size. For some 
time the feeling has been growing that we should utilize 
to an ever increasing extent the facilities which the public 
schools offer for discovering and treating predelinquents. 
This has resulted from convincing evidence that most of 
our efforts towards reformation of delinquents and crim- 
inals have proved futile. We are continually reminded that 
our hope of solving the crime problem must lie in preventing 
the development of serial behavior patterns and criminal 
attitudes. Long experience in dealing with juvenile offen- 
ders has convinced the writer of the futility of most of 
our efforts after the child has been allowed to become such 
a serious problem as to need the attention of legal authori- 
ties. The child who shows symptoms of becoming delin- 
quent must be discovered at the earliest possible moment. 
Inasmuch as the sociological, psychological, and medical 
concomitants of delinquency and crime arc now well known, 
it would seem possible to use some method of discovering 
prcdelinquent children before their problems become too 
acute. 

Since all children attend school, at least in the early 
grades, school would Seem to be the logical place to discover 
the prcdelinquent while his delinquent tendencies are still 
in the incipient stages of development. Previous studies 
have convinced the writer that this is possible. Later, 
comparisons with juvenile-court statistics, together with 
other evidence, will be given in confirmation of this belief. 

A total of 55,995 children were attending the schools 
surveyed in the ten cities.^ Of this number, 1,343 were 


iCopies of the schedule used m this aludy may i)e secured Irom the Big Brothers and Big 
Siatcre Federation, Inc., New York. 
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listed as problems. This shows the percentage of problem 
children to be 2.4. It is interesting to note that, for cities 
from 15,000 to 100,000 population, there is apparently 
little relationship between the size of the city and percent- 
age of problem children reported. For example, the 
second largest city is third from the lowest in percentage 
of predelinquents reported in its schools. The relationship 
as shown by rank order correlation is .333 with a probable 
error of plus or minus .197. This means that the correla- 
tion is almost negligible. The cities vary in the percentage 
of problem children from 1.2 to 5.3 of those attending 
school. 
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In Table I will be found the number and percentage of 
problem children reported by cities and by sex, boys and 
girls. From this it can be seen that 80.2 per cent of the 
problem children are boys and 19.8 per cent are girls. This 
means that four boys are listed as problems for each girl 
so listed. Juvenile-court statistics for the United States 
give approximately 83 per cent boys and 17 per cent girls. 
This is an interesting confirmation of the theory that these 
are the children who will later find their way into the juve- 
nile courts. 

It is a well-known fact that the peak of truancy comes at 
thirteen years of age. A previous survey has shown that 
age thirteen shows the greatest number of predelinquent 
boys. This study again shows that the thirteen-yea r-age 
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group has the highest percentage of predclinqucnts to be 
found in the public schools. But ages fourteen, fifteen, 
eleven, and twelve give almost as high a percentage. Ages 
ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen account 
for 67.3 per cent of the predelinquents. 

Table II gives the per cent of problem children reported 
for each age group. From this it can be seen that the 
cities vary considerably in the percentage reported for dif- 
ferent age groups, Jacksonville, for example, lists 55 per 
cent as being fifteen years of age. This is due to the fact 
that only junior-hlgh-school pupils are reported in this 
city. 
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The fifth grade npbold.s its reputation as being a critical 
point in the school system by leading all the other grades 
in the percentage of problem children it contains. Over 
one sixth, 16.2 per cent, of all the problem children are 
found in this grade. The third grade follows next with 
13,9 per cent. In close sequence comes the sixth grade with 
12.6 per cent, the fourth grade with 12.4 per cent, the sec- 
ond grade with 11,2 per cent. A study in the same cities 
made by the writer a year previously yielded strikingly 
similar results in this respect. A rank order correlation 
between the two studies gives .90 with a P, E. of plus or 
minus ,04. 

Table III gives the percentage distribution by grades for 
each of the cities. 
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Intelligence quotients were given for 442 of the total of 
1,343 children reported as predelinquents. We find that 
16.8 per cent are in the group ranging between 40 and 70 
in their intelligence quotients and classified as feeble- 
minded. Another 19.6 per cent have intelligence quotients 
between 70 and 80 and are classified as borderline defec- 
tives. A slightly higher percentage, 23.9 per cent, arc 
classified as dull normal with intelligence quotients be- 
tween 80 and 90. This peak falls where we have learned 
to expect delinquent children. As a group they usually 
average between 80 and 90 in their intelligence quotients, 
Almost a third, 30.4 per cent, of our prcdcllnqucnts fall 
within the normal range from 90 to 110 I.Q., while 8.7 
per cent are definitely superior in intelligence as judged by 
our tests. 

Table IV gives this data in concise form for each of the 
cities as well as the totals. 
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Only 3 per cent of these prcdellnqiients fail to be noted 
is showing one or more of the characteristics listed on the 
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schedule under "Social Maladjustment.” Next in order 
of number comes the heading, "Miscellaneous,” which in- 
cludes various forms of school maladjustment. Here we 
find 83 per cent of the predelinquents listed. "Defective 
Home Conditions” are shown to exist in 77 per cent of 
these predelinquents. This means that the teachers are 
aware of the existence of these conditions in this number 
of cases. Almost two thirds, 61 per cent, are "Irregular in 
Attendance" at school and 46 per cent have "Physical Ab- 
normalities” of varying degrees of seriousness. 

Some of the symptoms most frequently listed under 
"Social Maladjustment” are, in decreasing order of num- 
ber, "constantly annoys children near by,” “misconduct in 
school,” "general disobedience and disrespect for authority, 
rules, etc.," "quarrels with other children,” “indifferent to 
rights and opinions of others,” "lacks good sportmanship," 
"lies,” "inability to appreciate consequences,” "easily led,” 
"uncleanliness of body and clothes,” “tries to dominate 
other children,” “associates with bad companions,” "ab- 
normal desire for attention.” 

Under “Miscellaneous” the most frequently mentioned 
items arc "lack of sustained attention," "over age for 
grade,” “subject matter too hard for mental level," "docs 
well in some subjects, poorly in others,” "dislike for type 
of schoolwork offered,” in the order named. The items 
listed most frequently under "Defective Home Conditions” 
are "inadequate parental supervision,” "poverty,” “ignor- 
ance of parents,” "indifference of parents,” and "low moral 
standards exist in the home." The reasons for "Irregular 
Attendance” are “lack of parental interest in school," “lack 
of interest on part of pupil,” "often absent without parents’ 
knowledge or consent,” and "parents keep child out for 
trivial reasons.” "Undernourishment” heads the list of 
Items under “Physical Abnormalities.” This is followed by 
"defective teeth,” "unduly awkward” "defective vision,” and 
“defective speech,” in the order named. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that approxi- 
mately four times as many boys as girls are listed as pre- 
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delinquents. It was also pointed out that this proportion 
is almost identical with that found in the juvenile courts of 
the country. Comparing the boys and girls relative to the 
frequency with which the separate items in our question- 
naire are checked, there are certain characteristics in which 
they differ. Only 22 per cent of the prcclelinqucnt girls 
are reported for "misconduct in school" as contrasted with 
46 per cent of the prcdelinquent boys. Boys are much more 
likely to manifest "general disobedience and disrespect for 
authority, rules, ctc„" than arc girls. Here the percentage 
is 23 for the girls and 45 for the boys, niorc than one third. 
Boys are likely to "annoy other children," Almost one 
half, 48 per cent, of the boys are reported on this item and 
only 31 per cent of the girls. On the other hand, predclm- 
quent girls are more likely to show timidity and inferiority 
feelings, This item is mentioned for 31 per cent of the pre- 
delinquent girls and 14 per cent of the prcdelinquent boys. 
Predelinquent girls show more abnormal interest in sex. 
The percentage is three times as high for girls as for boys. 
The percentage of predelinquent girls who are overdeve- 
loped physically for their age is five times as great as for 
prcdelinquent boys. 



THE TRANSITION FROM HOME TO SCHOOL 
Rhea Kay Boardman 

Supervisor of Casework, School of Education, New York University 

Until recent years adults have thought that the child’s 
social and emotional life really began when he entered 
school. The general idea was that he started school un- 
formed — a blank wax disk upon which, with the help of the 
teachers, life was to be developed and recorded. We now 
believe that the child does not enter school a social and 
emotional blank, but that he already bears the imprint of 
five important years of association with his family, his 
playmates, and his neighborhood. These early contacts 
form the underlying attitudes and reactions upon which the 
pattern of his social and emotional life are based. The 
teacher must realize that these early impressions, often 
only faintly outlined, have been recorded, and that her 
success as a teacher and a guide will depend largely upon 
her understanding and interpretations of the past record. 

That these initial impressions are important has been 
borne out by psychologists and psychiatrists in their work 
with adults who thought the problems of their childhood 
had been completely obliterated. In the process of their 
work, they have discovered that many adult problems are 
based upon the conceptions of early childhood. This has 
motivated further study of children’s attitudes towards 
their home, their playmates, and their school experiences. 
Parents arc beginning to recognize the fact that even a 
small child of preschool age has ideas and opinions of how 
things should be in his life. These opinions are important, 
faulty though they may be, because they arc the key to the 
child’s inner life and his outlook upon the world. 

This being true, we should consider more critically the 
child’s introduction to the larger world through his en- 
trance into school. It is only recently that the teacher of the 
kindergarten and primary grades has been looked upon as 
an important person In the school system, except as she 
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enters into the process of teaching the child to read and to 
become acclimated to school procedure. When mental^ 
hygiene work was inaugurated in the schooli many teachers 
of the primary grades said/‘It is all very interesting, but 
you know we do not have problem children In the first and 
second grades ^ ours are too small.*' It is generally rccog^ 
nized now, however, tliat many of the problems of the 
intermediate grades were already present In the first grade. 
When the child is younger he lacks the courage to define 
his objections and is more easily controlled. The problem 
is there, but the child has not found himself sufficiently to 
be able to make his difliailtics felt. 

It will not be surprising if as time goes on the teacher 
of the lower grades will be looked up to as having the most 
strategic position of any teachers in the school. There was 
a time when the teachers who had had the most training and 
*Vere able to get along better with children" were placed 
in the higher grades, and the weaker teacher was relegated 
to the young child because “he did not matter so much." 
The physician of olden time was looked upon as a '*c\xrer," 
he was only called in when home remedies failed. Now we 
realize that the old axiom, "An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure," is sounder policy. This change in point 
of view is making itself felt through mental hygiene In the 
realm of education. We are increasingly realizing that 
nur greatest effort and teaching talent is wisely invested 
in the early school years. 

It is the purpose of this paper to clisaiss some of the 
underlying factors that lead to maladjustment in the transh 
tion from home to school. Studies in psychology, mental 
hygiene, and sociology have stressed the importance of a 
more scientific and consistent emphasis upon the training 
and guidance of teachers in the lower grades. If this 
interest in the young child is left to the educational authori- 
ties outside the school, education will never realize Its 
ultimate goal ; for it is the classroom teacher, who has dally 
contact with the child, upon whom rests the success or 
failure of these adjustments. 

The first experiences of the child are in the primary 
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groups which consist of the family, the playgroup, and the 
gang. The family is without question the most salient 
factor of the three. It is within this group that the child 
conceives his initial attitudes towards the playgroup and 
the gang, becomes conditioned in his reactions towards the 
church and school, and formulates opinions concerning the 
larger community. His contacts outside the home in later 
years change these first attitudes to some extent, but 
they will never entirely obliterate them. Therefore, the 
thoughts, ideas, and opinions of the small child, however 
hazy they may be, assume greater importance than is usually 
attributed to them by adults. If the school proposes to 
fulfill its mission in preparing the child for life in our 
civilization, these early forces must be recognized, and a 
school program will have to be formulated in which and 
through which the home can be studied and interpreted. 
Some of our more progressive schools have already initiated 
such programs. 

The school experience is the first major experience of 
the child in which he is “on his own." This initiation into 
the world — his world — ^is not looked upon seriously by 
many parents and teachers. In fact, the full significance as 
to what this first attempt in adjustment means to the child 
is not grasped by many school administrators. A recent 
survey of first-grade failures shows that an average of 
seventeen per cent of children fail to attain their first pro- 
motion. Whether this failure comes at the end of the first 
term or year depends upon the school’s policy of promo- 
tions. In either case It occurs early in the school life of 
the child. This means that almost one fifth of all the chil- 
dren entering first grade fail in their first independent at- 
tempt to compete with their fellows. These are statistics 
of academic failure alone. No attempt has been made to 
record those children who are “promoted" but fail in their 
social and emotional adjustments. Little attempt has been 
made to discover what proportion of these academic failures 
reflects social and emotional failures. However, we find 
when these academic failures are studied individually that 
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many of them are not the result of retarded mentality, but 
arc due to some other maladjustment. 

The problem of the child’s first adjustment to school is 
somewhat different in the crowded city than it is in the 
rural and smaller suburban community. If the child goes 
to school with his playmates, if the school registration is 
small, and the teachers arc a part of the community, then 
the child docs not feel that he is entering an entirely new 
world of Strangers. In the large city, however, the school 
world is not only new but strange, We will first consider 
the average public school of a large city. 

The child who has been allowed to “run the streets” is 
undoubtedly less affected by some of the social experience 
of the school than the child who has been more carefully 
guarded. But the child who has been allowed his freedom 
may resent the confinement and quiet of the school and defy 
the rules and regulations of classroom procedure. He has 
become accustomed to thrills. Racing ambulances, fire 
engines, and police patrols arc to him far more interesting 
than the routine work of the school. Assignments are 
unrelated to his life out of school, and he is confronted with 
an entirely new set of values. His five or six years of 
experience in life has taught him how to take care of him- 
self on the streets, to fight for his younger brothers and 
sisters, to "snitch” food from street markets, to provide 
fuel for the family, to abide by the code of his street gang. 
He has come to the school from crowded tenement rooms 
in which there has been little thought of training in what 
we term "manners.” He has learned that he should "keep 
from underfoot,” look after himself, and come in when It 
is time to go to bed. Now this child is confronted with' such 
standards as "politeness,” clean hands and face, dean 
clothes, obedience to rules, and concentration on reading. 

These standards are not only new and strange, not only 
run counter to habits about which the child's life is organ- 
ized — they arc as well difficult of realization in his home 
and neighborhood environment. As a simple illustration 
let us consider the matter of cleanliness. Social workers 
soon learn after visiting their clients in crowded city quar- 
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ters that the realizatfon of their standards of cleanliness 
Is difficult If not absolutely Impossible in the average tenc^ 
ment. There must first be the opportunity to be clean. Our 
American ideals m this respect have been set up on the basi^ 
of bathroomSj hot and cold running water, abundance of 
towels and washcloths, and individual toothbrushes. In 
many homes these ideals cannot be carried out even if there 
is a wish to comply. With eight or ten children in the 
home of three or four rooms, no bathroom, no hot running 
water, and an absence of linen, the busy mother of the 
tenements has all she can do to get the children clothed at 
allj and bathing is a luxury. 

The schools should consider cleanliness and sanitation 
as a vital part of their curriculum, but if the child is 
humiliated or brought into conflict with the family by the 
methods used by the school in its endeavor to raise his 
standards, then the personality of the child may suffer 
more than his body will be helped by more applications of 
water. Such suggestions as, **Go home and tell your mother 
to wash your neck,’* or *‘You naughty boy, look at your 
dirty hands,” seldom stimulate the child to be fond of his 
school or his teacher, especially If they are given In the 
presence of his classmates. 

Particularly is it important to keep in mind, in case of 
the child of foreign parentage, that the attitudes of his 
family and community reflect a culture very different from 
our own, that situations are defined for him after patterns 
utterly unlike those presented by the school, that he is 
praised at home for the very things for which he is blamed 
at school. If the customs of other national and cultural 
groups were better understood by school and teacher, they 
would guide him more wisely In his first adjustments to the 
standards of the larger American community. 

These children of the city who have had associations 
with older boys and girls in gang life have learned a code 
of behavior which is often In opposition to that of the 
adult world as represented by the school. The child In the 
gang begins to look upon any adult as a person who is not 
to be trusted, who will interfere with the gang s activities, 
who does not play fair with the child. This same child 
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accepts the gang code — "Never tell on a membci- of your 
gang, consider all members of other gangs as enemies, 
never tell an adult any of your business," When such a 
child is admitted into our schools, he should be accepted as 
a child who has had unfortunate guidance and not as an 
individual who should be isolated for fear that he will 
contaminate other children. He will become a citizen in 
our community, and in the early school years these gang 
ideals can be best Interpreted in terms of the standards of 
the community. Defying him will at once confirm his 
already formed opinions of the adult. Understanding him 
will place him and the teacher in the only position in which 
he can gain insight into law and order. These children 
have all the potentialities for successful development. Our 
schools must begin to accept and salvage the leadership, 
the alertness, and loyalty that they represent. Our schools 
have too long welcomed only those children who have been 
fortunate enough to have been born into families in which 
the mores of the school are accepted. 

On the other hand, the child who has been protected 
and, according to our standards, well trained Is often over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of the school and the contacts 
with many children. He learns that the teacher approves 
of his clean hands and good clothes, but that many of the 
children whom he admires most ate scornful of sucIa unim- 
portant matters, He longs to be on his own, but he is 
fearful of the rush and complexity of his new freedom. 
He feels from the first that he Is out of step with the 
"regular fellows." We often find that these carefully pro- 
tected children arc unable to wait upon themselves. Many 
parents are ignorant of facta concerning the ability of 
children to attend to their own wants. Children of school 
age should be able to dress and undress themselves, go to 
school unaccompanied, and be able to enter a group of 
children without self-consciousness. Thoughtful parents 
arc constantly asking how they can help their children to 
grow up. As a matter of fact, many parents are uncon- 
siously preventing this growth by the overprotection they 
think of as devotion. 
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Considering these children in our city schools, it 'will be 
seen that the teacher cannot effectively guide their adjust- 
ments without knowing about their homes, the mores of 
their groups, the ideals of their parents, relationships to 
brothers and sisters, and the personality of the individual 
child. Although, as has been stated, the problem of the 
rural and suburban school is somewhat different, neverthe- 
less there are many problems that may confront any child 
when he first leaves his home and begins his formal educa- 
tion. 

The child’s adjustment to school Is also dependent upon 
the attitudes that have been built up in the home concerning 
school. If his parents have criticized the school, or spoken 
disparagingly of the teachers, he will naturally think that 
he has the equal right to criticize. Mothers are prone to 
tell the young child that the teacher will beat him if he is 
not a good boy, or that she will laugh at him if he does not 
do as well as his older brothers and sisters. The teacher 
has to break down these attitudes. It is unfortunate that 
many teachers do not realize that the child himself is not 
responsible for his attitude. If he Is misunderstood In 
thi.s respect the teacher may only confirm his preconceived 
notions rather than help to give him a more wholesome 
outlook. 

Since the school is a social group, the child’s adjustment 
to school is also dependent upon his ability to get along 
with other children. A boy of six had mathematical 
!ihintle.s far in advance of his chronological age. He was 
able to give the da'y of the week upon which future dates 
would fall. This “stunt” had been a delight to his parents 
and relatives. When he came to school he tried his “ac- 
complishment” upon the other children and was dismayed 
that they were not Interested. He also learned to his 
amazement that being able to run and to catch a ball were 
highly regarded by his classmates. These latter abilities 
were out of his line. For the first time he found himself 
defeated. In spite of the approbation that had always been 
his. He disliked school and soon became a problem to 
his teacher. He was placed in a private school and again 
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had difficulty in adjusting himself to his classmates. Now 
in early adolescence he is an unhappy boy In spite of his 
high I.Q, and his good family background. 

If all children were given the opportunity to play with 
other children, without interference on the part of their 
parents, in the preschool years, these tragically inadequate 
personalities would not demand attention as they come Into 
the public school. But too many parents, from fear of 
contaminations both moral and otherwise, keep their child 
from necessary contacts with other children; or watch over 
and supervise their early contacts. As a result the child 
comes to school unable to hold his own in the group rela- 
tionships into which he is thrown. 

There are many other problems involved for child and 
teacher in the transition from home to school. Essentially, 
they all fail into two groups: first, those problems arising 
out of the necessity of adjusting to new standards and re- 
quirements of behavior; and second, tliose arising out of 
the necessity of entering into new personal and social rela- 
tionships. If school and teacher do not understand the 
child’s background of family and community experience, 
conflict is the inevitable result of the attempt to impose 
upon him new standards of behavior. If school and 
teacher, again, fail to estimate accurately the child's inde- 
pendence and adaptability, insecurity is the inevitable result 
of the many new personal and social relationships in which 
he finds himself involved. In cither case, the child's first 
experience with the larger world will result in a failure to 
adjust successfully. At the end of a year of such failure 
he will be left resentful or bewildered and inadequate. 
These attitudes, we have ample evidence, are likely to 
become basic to his outlook, .first upon school, and later 
upon society. There is no overestimating the Importance 
of the transition from home to school. There Is no over- 
estimating the school’s responsibility for intelligently guid- 
ing the child through this transition. There Is no over- 
estimating the insight and skill of the classroom teacher 
who can successfully deal with the problems that arise In 
the course of this transition. 



THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN THE NEWARK 
SCHOOLS FROM A MENTAL-HYGIENE 
PIONT OF VIEW 

Helen Trolan 

Newark Public Schools 

There has been an increasing interest in mental hygiene 
during the past few years, and clinics have been started 
in many cities to treat the children who have shown a 
marked degree of personality maladjustment. Educators 
have been led to think along the lines of preventive work 
in the schools, particularly in the primary grades. The 
school as an institution was for many years thought of only 
in connection with the learning of skills. In recent years, 
however, educators have come to realize that this narrow 
conception of the school is not fitting the child for his 
future responsibilities. 

We know that in a social organization, when an institu- 
tion relinquishes any of its work, that work must automa- 
tically fall on the shoulders of some other institution in 
that social organization. The institutions of the home 
and the church have undergone numerous changes. The 
lack of mechanical aids in the home of the past necessitated 
the sharing of tasks and contributed more opportunities for 
participation in home activity than the present home set-up. 
As a member of the home each child had his individual 
responsibilities for the welfare and comfort of the family, 
and in the performance of his duties the child developed 
character traits such as independence, resourcefulness, 
initiative, thoughtfulness, and responsibility. Today, with 
the changed organization of the home, the father is away 
all day, the mother is out of the home more than formerly; 
and almost all recreation is gained outside the home. The 
unity and independence of the members of a family have 
been weakened and the opportunities for character training 
in the home have been diminished. The position of the 
church in the education and training of children has also 
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been replaced by other interests. It is because of these 
changes that educational institutions Iiavc of necessity as- 
sumed responsibility for character education. 

In recent years there has been an increasing consciousness 
of the need for personality development and character edu- 
cation in the schools. We know that failure in one’s work 
or profession is more often due to a lack in personality 
adjustment than to a lack of knowledge, The old school 
gave little thought to the development of the child’s per- 
sonality and often had a decided repressive effect. The 
child was required to he calm and quiet in the classroom, 
willintr to listen, learning exactly what every other child 
learned, speaking only when spoken to, and was given no 
opportunity to develop his own interests and talents. The 
child’s initiative was dulled and his interests were curbed. 
He learned his lessons — often very satisfactorily from a 
factual point of view. In contrast to this narrow concep- 
tRon of education the new school has developed using 
various names such as progressive, project method, activity 
program, unified curriculum, and has a broader definition 
of education. 

The aim of the progressive school is the development 
of the whole child: i.e,, his personality, his emotional stabil- 
ity, his physical condition, and his intellect, Experiments 
in this type of school were at first limited to the private 
schools, and for a number of years it was felt that a free 
program would be impossible in n large dty school with 
classes averaging forty children. It is true tliat a small 
group would simplify teaching under any method, but it 
has been proved that a successful activity program can be 
carried on with a large group of children. 

Newark’s activity program was started ofllcinlly three 
years ago. Before this, however, there had been a definite 
trend in many of the schools towards informality in the 
classroom. In other schools, experiments in the newer 
methods had been carried on in an attempt to decide which 
methods best suited a large city school system with large 
classes. Demonstration lessons and discussion groups were 
carried on to familiarize the teachers with the new methods, 
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but there were no hard-and-fast rules for them to follow. 
Each teacher was allowed as much freedom in working out 
her unit of work as was desired. Assistance was available 
from the supervisors; but the supervisors did not visit the 
classroom except on the invitation of the teacher. 

The first two grades of the elementary school were 
selected to try out the new curriculum. As m other pro- 
gressive schools, the development of the personality, in- 
cluding initiative, self-confidence, and self-reliance was to 
be considered of prime importance. Although reading and 
arithmetic were not to be ignored, neither were they to be 
considered the paramount aim of the program. The skills 
were to be developed along the lines of interest rather than 
through coercion. It was felt that even If the children did 
not acquire a knowledge of reading and arithmetic in the 
first two grades, these skills would be acquired much more 
rapidly when the child became interested or when he was 
older. This would be particularly advantageous for the 
dull child. 

The transition from home to school has been difficult 
for many children. Even those who have attended kinder- 
garten have found difficulty in adjusting themselves to a 
whole day of formal work. The freedom allowed the 
children simplified this to a great extent, and in planning 
the course of study an attempt was made to simplify this 
transition by selecting as the first unit of work a project 
which was within the experience of every child. The home 
was chosen as being most familiar to the children. The 
child, understanding this work, is eager to contribute from 
his experiences, He Is given new and easy social contacts 
and his emotional dependence on his home Is gradually 
broken down. A discussion period precedes the actual work 
on the project, Here the children are given experience in 
social intercourse. Their ideas are treated seriously and, 
if acceptable to the class, arc incorporated In the work of 
the project. The shy child is encouraged to take part, 
even if at first it is only a matter of agreeing with a more 
outspoken child. He is not commanded to be active, but 
opportunities arc made to draw him into the group. The 
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more officious child learns that he may not monopolize the 
conversation but must consider the rights of others. His 
desire to participate is not completely repressed, but is 
controlled in order that he may learn how to take part in 
a social group larger than the one at home, and that the 
other children may not feel it is futile to attempt competi- 
tion. with one so aggressive. In this discussion period the 
children learn to express themselves freely and to judge 
their own ideas and those of the other children critically. 
It provides a setting in which the child may learn to give 
and receive criticism objectively and Impersonally. 

Development of individual interests and cooperation 
with other members of the group are included in the aims 
of the new program. We know that a child is more in- 
terested in the approbation of his own social group than 
in the opinion of his elders, and that the approval of his 
group is often an incentive for the child to conform socially. 
When every child was doing the same work, it did not 
matter to the class whether or not a particular child com- 
pleted his work, but in carrying out a unit of work each 
child learns that the success or failure of the project depends 
upon himself and that failure to finish a task will mean the 
failure of the project and the disapproval of his classmates. 
He sees the need of cooperating vrith the others and feels 
his responsibility to the group. 

The activity program provides every child with a means 
of success. There is a task for every level of ability and 
the child gains a feeling of confidence by tlic successful 
performance of his own work. He does not attempt ab- 
stract academic work before he is ready for it, and even 
then he progresses at his own rate of speed. The bright 
child is no longer retarded while the average and dull child 
learn the work of the grade. Enforced idleness of the 
bright child was at the root of many careless habits of 
work and sometimes resulted in behavior problems. 

One of the most important features of the activity pro- 
gram in the Newark schools is the rule of one hundred 
per cent promotion for the first two years. Each child 
is given a sense of achievement by being promoted regularly 
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with hla age group. At one time the ability to read a 
certain book or number of words was a requisite to promo- 
tion from IB to I A. Owing to a feeling of strangeness at 
the beginning of the term, excessive absence due to illness, 
or a lack of ability, a high percentage of first-grade children 
were forced to repeat the grade. A similar happening 
occurred at the end of each term. The effect of this failure 
on a small child is difficult to estimate. He starts his school 
career with the feeling of being incompetent and this leads 
to a feeling of inferiority. His overt manifestation of grief 
over the failure may be short-lived, but the feeling of in- 
adequacy and Inferiority is more lasting. This retardation 
also takes him out of his age grouping and keeps him with 
younger children. In his effort to compensate for the 
feeling of inferiority he now has, he may discover that the 
only way in which he is superior is In size and ability to 
annoy both children and teachers. Many problems of dis- 
cipline arc found in this over-age group. 

At home the child who has failed may be scolded and 
punished; his parents may reject him because he is not a 
credit to them; and his siblings may taunt him because 
of his failure. On the other hand the parents may 
shield the child and rationalize his failure by blaming the 
school. They may tell the child that he was unfairly 
treated, thereby giving the child the feeling that the school 
Is against him. In this case the home and school relation- 
ship becomes an unfriendly one. Neither of these attitudes 
on the part of parents is healthy for the child, but they 
are the reactions in many instances when the school fails 
to handle the matter of promotion successfuUy. 

Repetition of a grade is sometimes defended by the 
teacher on the basis that it is better for the child to have 
an acute but short-lived feeling of failure than to allow 
him to proceed with the class and have him feel inade- 
quate and inferior to the others during the entire term. 
In a school In which ability in reading and arithmetic are 
the sole criteria of success, this is probably true, but in 
an activity program the school day is so varied that there 
is an opportunity for each child to be successful at some- 
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thing. It is also expected that children will be working on 
different levels and the only comparison made will be of 
the child’s present accomplishment with his past work and 
not 3 comparison of two children. 

Individualized instruction has to a certain extent de- 
creased the habit of comparing children in order to encour- 
age the laggard to work harder. The comparison of two 
children under any circumstance is not in accord with men- 
tal-hygiene principles and has a deleterious effect on both 
children. The child unfavorably compared only has his 
sense of inadequacy strengthened, and the one praised is 
Inclined to feel superior and smug. The informality of the 
project method gives the teacher an opportunity to learn 
something of the home situation of each child. It may be 
gained through conversations with the child or by hearing 
casual conversations between two children. This knowl- 
edge of the child’s background enables her to handle the 
child and his problems more intelligently. 

Although the new school is considered and sometimes 
called a child-centered school, the place of the teacher in 
the set-up is even more important than formerly. If the 
new school aims to develop a child who is resourceful, 
dependable, and reliable, and one who has initiative and 
independence of thought, it must strive to employ only 
those teachers who possess these qualities. This type of 
teaching also requires a teacher with an understanding of 
mental hygiene. She must be interested in the child as an 
individual and his development on his own level rather than 
the academic achievement of the dass as a whole. 

With this type of teacher to carry out an activity pro- 
gram, both the children and the teacher will enjoy the 
school day to a greater extent than was possible under the 
old regime. There is less tension in the classroom and 
the teacher is not overtired by the effort of keeping forty 
children quiet, and by attempting to teach every child the 
lessons of the day regardless of his ability or desire to do 
the work. The unusual and clever teacher is given an op- 
portunity to use her ability and initiative in teaching in a 
way that has never been possible before. There is no 
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barrier in the way of a course of study to prevent her from 
developing the talents of her class. Her interest in teach- 
ing" is gre<it€t bectiusc there is an opportunity for personal 
growth. We cannot say that the unified curriculum will 
make a good teacher of a poor one, but it gives the good 
teacher an opportunity to become a better one. 

During the experiment in this work, the teacher h-as 
been shown the confidence of the administration in that 
there has been no critical supervision. The effect of the 
old type of supervision on the teacher has been varied. 
In some cases it had been impossible for a teacher to do 
her best work while the supervisor was present. The ten- 
sion which she felt had its effect on her handling of the 
children. Today the function of the supervisor is one 
of help and constructive criticism. The supervisors of 
Newark have done research in curriculum revision and have 
compiled pamphlets for individual teacher reference in 
each subject. They have been Instrumental in having model 
lessons in the unified curriculum demonstrated by compe- 
tent teachers, and they are eager to assist any teacher who 
calls upon them for help. 

One of the criticisms of this type of school is that the 
children do not learn the fundamentals as formerly. It 
is true that the personality of the child is given morCf 
thought than the fundamentals. However, the skills need 
not be neglected. When the need arises the child learns 
quickly, and most of the fundamentals are taught in con- 
nection with the project. However, present-day educators 
do not feel that Immediate need is the only reason for 
teaching the skills, for most children enjoy learning new 
things, and interest in reading and arithmetic can he stimu- 
lated by the teacher. The fact that the child has some 
immediate use for this information helps him to maintain 
his faith in the teacher’s statement that these skills are 
necessary to him. 

Another criticism of the new school is that the learning 
is ^^sugar coated’*; the argument Is that life is not always 
simple and easy and that children should learn to face difR- 
cult situations while they are still young. This indicates 
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a misunderstanding of the work done in the new school. 
On the whole the child now works hartler over his project, 
which is a unit in the class project, than he ever did over 
his more formal work. The diflcrcnce is in the attitude 
of the child; in this instance he secs the need himself and 
having assumed the responsibility for a piece of work does 
not consider defaulting, whereas in former years the child 
did the work as a task assigned to him to be done either 
to escape disapprobation or to gain praise. Either of these 
attitudes was unhealthy from a mental-hygiene point of 
view. 

Criticisms of the new curriculum have been accepted and 
studied. In the three years since the instigation of this 
program changes in policy and methods have been intro- 
duced whenever it was necessary to ensure the success of 
the program. On the whole we feel that the work has 
been successful from a mental-hygiene point of view and 
that mental-hygiene principles are being incorporated in 
our handling of al! the school children rather than being 
used exclusively for children who have shown lack of ad- 
justment. The instigation of this program in the schools 
and the development of the recreation department which 
carries on the work after school hours have been two 
important steps forward in Newark's educational program. 



TEACHERS' PERSONALITIES AND THE 
PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 

Lois A. Meredith 

Visiting Teacher, New Jersey State Normal School 

Teacher training, the equipment of those who are to 
assume a major responsibility in the education of each 
young^ generation, is receiving an increasing amount of 
attention, both from those who train and those who env 
ploy. Organization of courses and the content thereof, 
observation and training in practice, teaching procedures 
and technique, classroom organization, maintenance of dis- 
cipline, have all undergone a continuous process of discus- 
sion, planning, and reorganization. 

One important aspect of the teaching process, however, 
seems to have escaped attention until recently in all these 
discussions of teacher equipment — the personality of the 
teacher. I say escaped attention — perhaps taken for 
granted would be a better term. Personalities of great 
teachers have always been recognized and the personality 
of the teacher in relation to the children has undoubtedly 
been assumed as a part of the underlying foundation of the 
handling of content and of teaching technique. It has 
undoubtedly always been recognized that some teachers at- 
tract and inspire young people and others do not; some 
teachers get along with children and others do not ; some 
teachers have difficulty with the important phase of classp 
room procedure known as discipline and others do not. 
Yet consideration of the teaching personality as a part of 
the basis for selection of those who enter teacher-training 
institutions is a relatively recent development. 

Nevertheless, the “teaching personality” has been receiv- 
ing more attention than formerly. The mental-hygiene 
movement, interest in child study, the greater realization 
of the part that attitudes play in the adjustment of indi- 
viduals, and the effect of past experience upon the building 
up of those attitudes have all contributed to the under- 
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standing and the handlinjr of the developing personalities 
of children. More slowly, the application of this socio- 
logical and psychological knowledge is being applied to the 
understanding of the similar problems in the personality 
development of the teacher. For with adults, as well as 
with children, personality is a "continuous becoming," never 
a thing achieved. ‘ 

The personality tests used in selection of personnel are 
examples of this interest in personality. Yet to date, such 
tests have been inadequate as a means of predicting suc- 
cess in social relationships, or determining with convincing 
accuracy, fitness for a particular profession. Personality, 
this dynamic something, bound up in and affecting all social 
relationships, remains a recognized, fundamental, but to 
date unmeasurable quality. 

Yet, in our day-to-day contacts, personality issues are 
met and handled or mishandled. School administrators 
increasingly consider personalities in the organization of 
the school, in the selection of a tcaclver for a difficult class, 
in the placement of a troublesome child with "A," who 
probably "can get along with him,” instead of with "B," 
who probably cannot. Teachers heave a sigh of relief wlien 
Fred or Billy or Susan, whom they “just could not stand 
anyway," goes on to another class. Parents report to neigh' 
bora or friends with a feeling of relief that Billy is “get- 
ting along" much better in the fourth grade than he did 
with his previous teacher. Every visiting teacher in an 
elementary school has had, at some time or another, the ex- 
perience of seeing a child’s diflSculties apparently disappear 
after a promotion or transfer to a new teacher with a dif- 
ferent attitude and a different disciplinary approacli, to 
reappear again later- — unless the child has improved in his 
ability to meet and handle his problem — when another new 
teacher personality appears upon the scene. 

Teachers, school administrators, parents, children alike 
steadily build up capacities to rate and understand and han- 
dle personality issues in daily situations, and many admin- 
istrators arc unusually skillful in recognizing difficulties, 


■Ruth Hardy, "I^reelng tlie Teacher/’ Mtnfal IlytitHt, January 1924. 
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predicting the types of personality that 'will get along, as 
we say,^ and bringing them together. Yet, of the specific 
underlying factors in personality relationships of teachers 
and pupils, the whats and the whys, so to speak, there has 
been little attempt at analysis. 

What arc some of these factors, with which we all must 
work in our everyday contacts with children? Personal 
problems of the teacher are probably one of the primary 
factors in teacher-pupil relationships, unhappy experiences 
which may or may not have been successfully handled. Let 
us take first one of the most common situations we as 
teachers meet, the type of child or type of behavior we 
“cannot stand.’’ Those children we cannot endure are 
frequent subjects of conversations in formal school confer- 
ences, or more Informal discussions in the lunchrooms or 
elsewhere where teachers converse. "1 could like Jerry, 
if he weren’t always so dirty.” ‘‘I cannot stand a show-off 
child.*’ “If there’s anything I will not tolerate It’s a sneak, 
or a cheat.” “There is absolutely no excuse for his lying 
the way he does/’ “I will not have a child in my class- 
room who steals, or who uses vulgar language.” Two ele- 
ments are always present in such conversations as these. 
One Is the extreme variation in the types of behavior which 
la not tolerated by those who discuss the problem. The 
other is the tendency to mete out more severe punishment 
to the child who presents the behavior that especially offends 
— -this tendency to react emotionally to the behavior rather 
than to regard it with the much desired objective point of 
view so much discussed these days. 

The variation in attitudes of individuals is in a way for- 
tunate for the children. Otherwise, we would not see the 
result mentioned above of a child who causes difficulty with 
one teacher improving miraculously with another. It is 
frequently fortunate that a little day dreamer or a little 
show-off can go on from a teacher who can*t tolerate such 
behavior to one who Is not as a rule disturbed by it. Never- 
theless the question arises — ^where do we get these atti- 
tudes; from whence come our “pet abominations”? Why 
do we react more violently to show-off actions, or day 
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dreaming, or dirtiness, or stealing, or sex behavior, or 
vulgarity ? Why can we not attain this much desired objec- 
tive point of view? The answer undoubtedly is bound op 
with the fact that we, even as the children, arc conditioned 
by our own past experiences, that we too are working out 
difficulties in this "continuous becoming" that is personality 
development, that we too arc struggling with fears and 
insecurity and possible or actual failure. When something 
a child does or is touches oR our own problems, we do 
as they do, react emotionally in our handling of the child. 

The explanation in each instance lies in the individual 
teacher, who can go a long way in her own understanding 
if she can stop when she finds some situation especially an- 
noying and ask herself just why she is being so disturbed. 
The teacher who can then transfer her attention from her 
own annoyance to a real interest in understanding just what 
in the child's own situation is causing the behavior has 
made a first step in the more adequate handling of a per- 
sonality relationship, and towards an objective point of 
view. 

Aside from the individual situation always admittedly 
different, it is possible to discviss some general aspects of 
these pet abominations. An illustration or two may repre- 
sent one of these ways in which a teacher's own personal 
problems affect the relationship with a child who unwittingly 
reminds her of them. The relationship may be construc- 
tive or destructive, as we shall see. A teacher recently was 
discussing with a group a thirteen-year-old girl in her jiinior- 
high-school class, a girl who was five feet seven Inches tall, 
awkward, ungainly, self-conscious, ill at ease, avoiding social 
contacts with the other children. This teacher was "get- 
ting along" with the girl, who was showing improvement. 
The following remark is illuminating. "I think I know 
how to handle a girl or boy like this. I had reached my 
full growth at the age of 14, five feet, eight inches. I 
never will forget my own suffering when I sat in seats too 
small for me, and towered above the other children; how 
embarrassed I was every time I had to stand up, or appear 
before the group. I remember what a sense of security 
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I had when another girl much older but almost as tall 
entered the class. I felt less conspicuous when she was 
there, and I used to watch for her and go in with her. One 
day when she was absent, I went back home because I 
couldn t bear to go in without her. I often used to wonder 
whether the teacher knew how I was feeling every time she 
asked me to recite before the class, or go to the board. 
I do not think she did. But I determined that when I went 
into teaching, I would do all I could to help the overgrown 
boy or girl to feel comfortable. I know just how they feel,” 

Another teacher, a man, in the fifth grade, presented the 
other side of a picture involving personal relationships. In 
his class was a small boy, a shy, unsocial youngster, rather 
frail in physique, awkward in movements, given to day 
dreaming, and having difficult contactsi with his classmates, 
who teased him and called him a "sissy.” In general, he 
caused little trouble in the classroom, yet occasionally he 
baffled tlie teacher by attempts tO' show off, or sudden, un- 
expected spells of stubbornness. The child had been a 
"problem,” as we say, chiefly because of school failure, 
from the second grade, and had shown considerable im- 
provement under a general plan of giving him opportunities 
for success, ignoring his "spells” as much as possible, and 
trying to persuade his group to tease him less and include 
him in their games. 

The "new” teacher dropped into the office to discuss this 
child, who had sulked all afternoon, and shown stubborn- 
ness at attempts “to make him do his work.” The discus- 
sion was based on the past record of the boy, the dis- 
cipline that had seemed to work and that which hadn’t. 
The teacher’s comment was, "I think the boy has not had 
enough firm discipline. This procedure is too ’soft.’ He 
should be made to stand up for himself with the other 
boys; he should be made to do what he’s supposed to do. 
He is not going to get away with anything in my class.” 
Then at the door, he turned, "If there's anything I cannot 
stand,” he said, "it's a sissy boy.” 

The principal, who was convinced that his “soft” meas- 
ures were bringing results, closed the folder that contained 
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the evidence of those results and looked at the “new'* 
teacher. He saw a man with a slight build, small hands 
and feet) a rather high voice. The principal had seen 
evidences of shyness and self-consciousness in the few social 
contacts in the school. And he probably drew his own con- 
clusions. Why the harsher discipline recommended by the 
teacher? Why already the attempts to force a child, who 
only reacted by more suUcnncss when forced? That part- 
ing remark, “I can’t stand a sissy boy,'* gives the clue to 
the answers. It would suggest to tlw teacher, if he were 
able to face it, the deeper reason for his feeling. The 
chances are that he saw in the child his own unhappy child- 
hood, the inability to compete with stronger boys, because 
of a frail physique, the jibes and taunts of “sissy," the 
increasing difficulty In social relationships. And if this is 
the picture of his own past, the chances are that he will 
continue to handle sissy boys according to his emotional 
reaction, rather than according to the evidence in an ac> 
cumulative record, unless, of course, some miracle enables 
him to recognize the relationship between him and the child, 
and to face and work out his own personal problem. 

Why did the first teacher handle the problem of the tall 
child, where the second teacher failed to handle the problem 
of a sissy boy? The answer is simple, even if the solution 
is not. The tall teacher had faced her problem and worked 
through it to the point where there were no sensitive points 
to cause an emotional reaction. Her experiences had been 
assimilated and turned into increased understanding. The 
second teacher had not faced his, nor assimilated them- 
HIs own emotional response was toucltcd off by the child 
who unwittingly reminded him of painful experiences that 
he had tried to forget. Never accepting his own “sissy" 
qualities, he refused to accept them in the boy. The solu- 
tion? The child was transferred to another class at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Another factor in teacher-pupil relationships is bound 
up with the success and failure of the teacher. Much has 
been written regarding success and failure in the mental 
hygiene of childhood, all to the effect that children need 
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success if they are to develop normally, and likewise need 
to experience and learn to handle failure. With adults, 
success and failure and its effect upon emotional growth 
are equally important. Teachers want to succeed; the gen. 
eral prevalence of extension courses and graduate work, 
the attendance upon lecture courses, conferences, and the 
like, are evidence of the teacher’s desire to keep abreast 
of her field. In the face of increasing competition, teach- 
ers are striving to be placed on tenure, to achieve a good 
“rating" by the various supervisors or administrators, to 
win promotion in the ranks. The teacher who is meeting 
success is, as we say, secure. The one who feels she is 
making her way with difficulty, suffers Insecurity, and to 
her, the child who is unmanageable becomes an additional 
threat. 

Acceptance of failure Is not always easy, and it is diffi- 
cult to treat with equanimity the child who represents a 
failure. James, a handsome, well-built boy, was promoted 
to the fifth grade “on trial." His I.Q. was 85, but no one, 
not even the examiner, believed it, until a succession of 
tests gave a consistent showing. For James was bright 
eyed, alert in conversation, active in games. He was hav- 
ing increasing difficulty in schoolwork, and more and more 
prone to sit on the small of his back and lapse into his 
own fantasies. The fifth-grade teacher liked him; he re- 
minded her of a small nephew of whom she was very fond, 
she “knew she could interest him and help him bring up 
his work." She did. With extra encouragement, help after 
school, constant urging, James did improve . . , for two 
weeks. Then he slumped more than ever. Additional en- 
couragement, help, and urging were of no avail. 

Then one day the teacher came to the office begging to 
have the child transferred. She “couldn’t stand him in her 
classroom any longer." Inquiry revealed no serious mis- 
behavior. He hadn’t been impudent, thrown anything, or 
kicked anybody. He had merely sat for three days and 
looked bored. 

Why the teacher’s outburst? Again, the answer is sim- 
pler than the solution. She had failed in a goal she had set 
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for herself, and in this case an impossible one. James 
had responded: but when the pressure became too great, 
he reacted according to the old pattern, removing himself 
from the scene. For some reason, success in this case 
meant more than it should have to the teacher. She re- 
acted not in terms of the problem itself, but in terms of 
her own disappointment in not being able to do what she 
had set out to do. If she had not set so high a goal of 
achievement, and if she had not cared quite so much, there 
might have been no disciplinary issue. And in. the very 
extent of that caring lies the reason for her inability to 
accept and analyze objectively her failure. 

Difference in standards represented by teachers and pupils 
is a third consideration in relationships. In general, wc 
accept the modes of living to which we have been accus- 
tomed*, in general, we arc repelled by, or at least prone not 
to accept, situations or conditions tliat do not meet those 
standards. The most common behavior that causes an 
emotional reaction because it runs counter to accepted stand- 
ards is undoubtedly stealing, lying, and sex offenses. Like- 
wise, home conditions that reveal filth, drunkenness, immor- 
ality, shiftlcssness, again shock or discourage those dealing 
with the children whose background is thus described; at- 
titudes that unwittingly may be revealed to the child. What 
of a child whose father is in a State prison, or whose 
brother is a gangster, or whose mother is openly living with 
a succession of men, or who has a relative in a hospital 
for the insane? We find varying teachers' attitudes in 
cases such as these, from the one that expresses, "What 
can you expect with a family like that?" to one that accepts 
the child as he is and by that very acceptance helps him 
to believe that he is not necessarily doomed to insanity, 
immorality, or a criminal career. 

We think often of these things in terms of comparison 
to our own standards; but do wc as often think of the 
difficult adjustment of a child of six or seven or eight who 
realizes that his parents, whom he has accepted in his 
babyhood, and perhaps even respected or loved, are not 
accepted by his teacher or his classmates. If this thing 
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the sociologists call “status” is essential to normal develop- 
ment, such a child starts handicapped; and maladjustment, 
if his lack is sufTicIcntly acute, is inevitable. There is no 
person in such a child life "whose role js more important 
than a teacher’s, no one who can do as much to help build 
his self-respect — provided she can lay aside her own feel- 
ings towards the circumstances that surround him. 

A little boy of nine, sensitive, shy, retiring, was failing 
in school, and given to day dreaming. A teacher discovered 
that the year before his mother had deserted him, running 
off with a man with whom she was living openly without 
the formality of divorce and remarriage. The child was 
being cared for by the maternal grandparents and an aunt 
who felt so disgraced by the whole affair that they were 
ashamed to meet their friends. The mother’s name was 
never mentioned in the home, and the child’s questions con- 
cerning his mother had met only with inadequate explana- 
tions. 

The home condition may not necessarily be the cause of 
the failure or day dreaming. But whether It is or not, a 
teacher who looks for causes would recognize that this 
child is facing a difficult problem. She would know that 
he needed to be accepted, and if the relationship with his 
motlier was a close one, he needed to have his mother ac- 
cepted. A teacher who could fill such a need, who could 
help the child achieve an attitude that he need not feel 
forever disgraced, that while such things just aren’t done 
in our present social world, nevertheless they do sometimes 
happen— wlio could talk to him about his mother and ap- 
preciate with him all the good qualities she possessed — 
would be doing far more for the development of this child 
than could be achieved by a direct attempt to rouse him 
from his day dream to attend to the immediate classwork. 
Tolerance towards behavior outside the usual is as much a 
part of the equipment of a teacher as academic knowledge 
or technical skill. 

An entirely objective point of view towards the children 
who pass through our classrooms year after year Is prob- 
ably unattainable. As long as we are people in the process 
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of “becoming,” we shall probably always like some children 
better than others; we shall probably react emotionally to 
failure, or to threats to our security, or to behavior that 
shocks or offends us because it is not in accord with our 
standards of right or wrong. Nevertheless, the achieve- 
ment of such a point of view should be one of the teacher’s 
goals, The teacher who is able to analy/.c the reasons why 
she cannot endure certain children, and deal with them 
so that they are made as little as possible aware of her 
feeling towards them ; the teacher who is able to face her 
failures squarely and without too much emotion; the teacher 
who is steadily growing in tolerance for and capacity to un- 
derstand behavior which she with her own standards cannot 
accept, whose very attitude towards the child who is "dif- 
ferent” makes him feel comfortable in her presence — she 
is the teacher who is able to understand and handle suc- 
cessfully her personality relationships. She is in the process 
of attaining this thing called a mature personality, and she 
is the one to whom we will want to send our children for 
instruction and guidance. 
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projects in hindred fields of inierast to educational sociology. Corre^ 
spondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed* 

A number of interesting research projects were reported 
upon at the Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American 
Sociological Society which was held in Philadelphia from 
December 27 to 30, 1933, 

The fallowing abstract presents the gist of a paper given 
in the section on social statistics of the Society by Mrs. 
Sophie M, Robison of the Welfare Council of New York 
City under the title 'The Apparent Influence of the Factors 
of Race and Nationality on the Extent of Juvenile De- 
linquent Behavior in New York City in the Year 1930/^^ 

This study was undertaken because of the urgent need for a juvenile 
de[{n(\ucncy index in New York City. Issue was taken with a method 
of studying delinquency by neighborhoods in Shawls Delinquency Areas> 
in the Wickersham Report, and In the New York State Crime Com- 
mission Study. The claim is made that this method is invalid both for 
the calculation of the numerators and denominators, 

Appropriate numerators for delinquency rates should include evidences 
of delinquent conduct, known officially and unofficially, proscribed by the 
children's court code, because of the operation of group mores which 
influence: (1) the labeling of behavior as delinquent; (2) the extent to 
whidi outside assistance is requested; and (3) the set-up of unofficial 
agencies for substitutive care. The inconclusion of alleged as well as 
adjudged delinquency and the lack of standardizing for types of offense, 
age, and sex is also questionable. The validity of rates based on the 
geographic unit of population is contested. When the usual formulae 
are applied, these rates no longer hold. Although the formulae were 
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when we apply them to the social sciences, and particularly to the 
area rates in these other studies wc discover that the requirements of 
the formulae of mutual independence of the factors are not met. A 
rate based on geography alone Is therefore suspect. 

The data of the present study arc the 18,308 children, resident in 
New York City and known during the year 1930 to fifty odd agencies, 

iThia al^Btract Is reprinlctl from llic Monval f*f AbstTUcts of tlie paper read at the Twenty- 
eiffhlh Annual Mccllng of tlie American ^ciological Society, December 27 to 30, 
1933, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, pp. 2-1 -2 '5. 
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public, private, sectarian, nonsectarian, field and institutional for behavior 
proscribed as delinquent by New York City's Juvenile Court Code. 
Of these cases 7,090 were known to the court. Only 3,979 were held 
for care, When this figure is compared with die total delinquents 
known to other agencies, it is obvious that the court neither mcasuTcs 
the extent of delinquent conduct in tlie cosiaopolitan city like New 
York, nor the extent of serious offenses. Sex and age arc also differ- 
ential characteristics* 

Delinquency in New York City is definitely set in terms of foreign- 
born or mixed- parentage families, but to very different degrees. In 
the Protestant group the distribution of native white, native parentage, 
and foreign-born or mixed parentage more nearly approaches the dis- 
tribution of these two groups in the city as a whole. For the Catholics 
the per cent of native born is half what it is in the white Protestant 
and three times what it is in the Jewish. 

This would seem to point to racial stock as a real differential. The 
reckoning of valid rates depends upon some basis of random sampling 
which will meet the requirements of a hell-shaped distribution not met 
by data arranged on the basis of residence alone. 
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and Newton W. Chaffee. New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1932, +13 pages. 

A clear and direct discussion of auditorium activities in elementary 
schools and junior and senior high schools. Theoretical considerations 
are based on years of practical experience in constructing varied audi- 
torium social arts. A descriptive review of auditorium practices in 
several progressive cities, a brief statement of tlie problems of teach- 
ers and the various school officials, and bibliographical teaching aids 
make this volume a contribution in an area in which as yet hut 
meager professional guidance is available. 

Study Guide m Secondary Education^ by Edgar M. Draper 
and Alexander C. Roberts. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company, 1933, 151 pages. 
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This book, representing the unit idea of subject matter applied to 
the study of principles of secondary education, is planned to meet the 
needs of inexperienced undergraduate students in coUeges and unirersi- 
ties, of mature and experienced students, of extension classes, and of 
correspondence classes. Part 1 contains the thirteen basic units, each 
consisting of a ^'library research unit” and a “laboratory unit.” Part 
II contains twenty-two units simiUrly divided but of a more advanced 
character. 

Talents and Temperaments, hy Angus McCrae. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1933, 211 pages. 

Tin's is 3 popular presentation of the status of organised programs 
of guidance written by Angus McCrae, who U the head of the voca- 
tional guidance deparment of the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology. The author claims to have written no more than a short 
introduction to the subject. However, he has written it well. It is 
interesting to note that the problems in this field in the British Isles 
difier but slightly from the problems faced in this country, and the 
same unanswerable questions which we have had to face are raised 
across the water. One who is unacquainted with the field of guidance 
will find in this book an easily read discussion of the major aspects. 
The average parent who expects wonders from anything labeled guid- 
ance would learn from a reading of this book the essential limitations 
of even the best work, not only in this country but also in Europe. 

Rural Adult Education, by Benson Y. Landis and John 
D. Willard. New York; The Macmillan Company, 
xiil+229 pages. 

This book is a record of the results of research conducted over a 
period of four years by the American Association for Adult Education 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Part I 
is devoted to a clcar-cut analysis of rural America and the social and 
economic factors which have produced fundamental changes in rural 
group relations. Part II is an analysis of the purpose, nature, and 
extent of the various agencies for adult education, Specific results 
of several community studies in adult education, including the develop- 
ment of the cultural arts and folk schools, arc included. Part III 
presents definite plans for the improvement of rural adult education 
through the development of leadership from within supplemented by 
greater financial resources by governmental and voluntary means, and 
more adequate county, State, and national planning. 

History of Norwegian Literature, by Theodore Jorgen- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933, 
559 pages. 

As tl»e title and tJie number of pages would imply, this is a full and 
compendious chronicle of the literature of Norway. It gives an ade- 
quate account of the early centuries, of the runes, the Eddas, the sagas, 
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ajid the folk and religious Uterattirc; nnd it traces skillfully the effect 
of medieval humanism, the age of Ploibcrg, and the growth of the 
fiationaUsiic feeling. But the main emphasis of the book is upon the 
literature of the last hundred years, with special attention to recent 
and contemporary movements and authors. 

Research Barriers the Souths by Wilson Gee, New 
York: The Century Company, 1932, 192 pages. 

The tide of this study is somewhat deceptive. Its scope is limited 
to a study of the opportunities for research afforded professors in 
forty- two southern universities and colleges aa compared with those 
afforded professors In fifty-seven northern and western higher institu- 
tions of learning. The study suggests that the South is steadily losing 
its intellectual leadership to the North and West where superior advan- 
tages for individual accomplishment arc to be found. Conclusions of 
the study show tl\at the average southern professor earns one third 
less than his colleagues in other parts of the nation; that the accuracy 
of the prevailing impression to the effect that living is cheaper in the 
South is questionable; that the southern professor carries a teaching 
load approximately thirty per cent greater than his northern or western 
colleagues,' and that this heavier teaching load has a detrimental inllu- 
ence upon the quality of teaching in southern educational institutions 
and limits research work of a scholarly and constructive nature. Cor- 
rective measures are suggested. 

The Indhtdual and the Community^ by Wen Kwei Liao. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1933, 
314 pages. 

The author is professor of philosophy in the University of Nanking. 
The descriptive subtitle indicates the character of the work as '‘a 
historical analysis of the motivating factors of social conduct/' Chinese, 
Sanskrit, and Pali texts arc utiliised, as well as those of Western cul- 
ture. The theses of the book are: The individual is essentially ■ 
product of the community; by chance the individual may become a guide 
of the community; and that life is chance (cf. tychism). 

Young Lenigan, by James T* Farrell. New York : Van- 
guard Press, 1932, xii+308 pages. 

The reader lives with Young Lonigan for a few short months begin- 
ning with his graduation from St. Patrick's elementary school, through 
the idle summer on Chicago streets nnd the first few weeks in a public 
high school He follows the hidden thoughts and overt acts of thii 
typical adolescent youth of the dty through the many and bitter cofv 
flicta between home, church, and gang stand.'irds, and witnesses the 
gradual but consistent loss of his idealism and the conquest of the 
gang, The book is written with a frankness that may jar the sensi- 
tivities of some, but as Dr. Thrasher states in the foreword: "tt is a 
true portrayal of life in the gangland area of Chicago or any other 
of our large cities," 
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EDITORIAL 

Vocational education, that is, an education the control- 
ling purpose of which is to train for socially desirable occu- 
pational efficiency, is accepted as an essential portion of 
the total educational program. Training is not yet given, 
under public auspices, for all types of vocations. The 
marked expansions on the secondary level of training for 
occupations in the fields of agriculture, homemaking, com- 
merce, and Industry, even though they represent a gratifying 
expansion of educational opportunities to increasing num- 
bers of students, do not, however, include occupational- 
training opportunities for all of the occupations embraced 
within these four classifications. Furthermore, these classi- 
fications do not in themselves represent all of the worth- 
while occupations which people can and will pursue. We 
run the grave danger of adopting a complacent attitude 
because of our present apparently extensive offerings and 
a further danger of overemphasizing, and hence ultimately 
overcrowding, a certain few popular or easily taught occu- 
pations. 

Our programs of guidance are all too few and seldom 
completely adequate, and yet, even so, we present to our 
pupils a vista of occupational opportunity usually far more 
extensive than are the concomitant training opportunities; 
and in the guidance programs themselves are overempha- 
sized a mere handful of traditional, or popular, or sup- 
posedly “high-class" occupations. 

Coprrijht IM4 by Tbt Jourwl of Eaut»tlonal Soclotogy, Incorponud 
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Our secondary schools are still largely organized as col- 
lege preparatory institutions, and the goal towards which 
too many of our pupils strive is, consciously or otherwise, 
a professional occupation. Yet for many years we have 
heard the complaint that the professions arc overcrowded. 
Whether they are or not, or whether a reorganization of 
professional endeavor and a spreading out horizontally and 
vertically of professional service could take care of many 
more professional and quasi-professional workers, the fact 
remains that few of our educational agencies, particularly 
those under public control, have realized the full import 
of this problem or have taken any steps towards a solution. 

It may be true that in the future there will be more 
workers available in all occupational fields than the occu- 
pations themselves can absorb under present conditions. It 
would appear that there arc at least three possibilities 
for the future: ( I) that increasing numbers of our citizens 
will be unable to find employment and will need to be sup- 
ported, in virtual idleness, under some form of govern- 
mental dole; (2) that a totally unlooked for expansion of 
occupational opportunities in many fields and a cessation 
of technological improvements will work the miracle of 
affording employment to all; or (3) that such occupational 
demands as now exist will be spread out in increasingly 
thinner layers to afford some employment, on a reduced 
basis, it is true, to all. The first possibility spells economic 
and social ruin. The second possibility smacks too much 
of the attitude of Micawber; we cannot afford to wait on 
the bare chance that some chance way out of our crisis will 
turn up. The third possibility seems to be the only one 
with any immediate prospect of putting people back to 
work and keeping them there. 

If this third possibility be carried out, society must face 
the issues squarely. Among these may be mentioned the 
following; (1) With reduced hours of labor will come re- 
duced compensation. (2) Reduced compensation will mean 
a lower standard of living, lowered by the widespread at- 
tempts on the part of public and private agencies to raise 
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commodity prices, (3) A lower standard of living will 
force a change in the basis of taxation, a lessened demand 
for many articles and services formerly considered neces- 
sary, an increasing reliance on public and private agencies 
to supply products and. services formerly purchased out of 
the family Income, an increased demand for education to 
lift the present and future generations out of the level of 
lower paid occupations into the level of higher paid occu- 
pations, These are but a few of the expected results of 
adherence to this third possibility. Many others could 
be mentioned, but it suffices to say that with few exceptions 
our public schools are making little attempt to anticipate 
changes of one sort or another in our social and economic 
structure and to provide the necessary modifications and 
adjustments and reorganizations which will be demanded 
of our schools in the future. Is it too much to hope that 
our great system of public education can take a place of 
leadership and for once be abreast of the procession, if not 
at the head of it, instead of lagging behind, as has been 
so often the case in the past, until an aroused citizenry 
demands of the schools those changes which school people 
should have anticipated and for which the schools should 
have made timely instead of belated provision? 

It would seem an inescapable conclusion that prominent 
among these changes will be a tremendous expansion of 
vocational-education programs not merely in those fields 
which are now more or less traditional, but rather in those 
fields of occupational endeavor which have virtually been 
unexplored. Programs of adult education, whether for vo- 
cational proficiency or for leisure enjoyment, are even now 
undergoing a metamorphosis. Once the hysteria attendant 
upon budget curtailment subsides and a sane consideration 
of essential values takes its place, we shall see a significant 
development of a comprehensive program of vocational 
and ocaipatlonal-arts education and a possible curtailment 
of several now outmoded educational oflferings. Program* 
of guidance will increase in scope and value and their effec- 
tiveness will be enhanced, we hope, by a provision of edu- 
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cational opportunities comparable witli the occupational 
opportunities studied. Curricula will be based upon actual 
occupational demands as determined by adequate- analyses. 
In brief, vocational education will be not for the few but 
for all; it will cover the whole gamut of occupations in- 
stead of a handful; it will utilize all facilities, both public 
and private, with an increasing emphasis upon cooperative 
endeavor; it will teach skills, knowledges, .iltitudcs, etc., 
definitely known to be needed rather than those represent- 
ing more or less shrewd guesses; it will provide services to 
those who need them, want them, and can profit hy them, 
regardless of age or social or economic level; it will, in fact, 
represent the greatest advance in our nation-wide effort to 
provide an educational system that will be truly democratic. 

This volume represents an attempt to take stock of cer- 
tain phases of vocational education. It is obvious, of course, 
that all phases cannot be covered in an issue of tins size, 
Although the basis of selection may not have heen the wisest, 
an attempt has been made to include the best known aspects, 
or the ones that have lost the most ctr heUl their own the 
best, or the ones that promise most for the future. It will 
be realized that within the limits allowed each contributor 
it will not be possible to cover more than the most signifi- 
cant items and, even so, charm of style will need to be 
sacrificed in the interests of conciseness. 

Owing to the pressure of official duties, the article hy 
Dr, Lewis A, Wilson, assistant commissioner of education, 
could not be prepared in time, and hence is omitted from 
this issue. 

FROM THE FEDERAL STANDPOINT 
J. C. Wright 

Assistint Commissioner lor Vocational Education, United States OlTicc 

of Education 

What may be called the training load for vocational pro- 
grams always increases during a depression period, and 
rises to a maximum in the following period of recovery. 
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From the Federal Standpoint 

The reasons for this will be apparent on a survey of 
the progress of any business cycle. While the combination 
of effective causes is never the same from one cycle to 
another, they may all be characterized as tending in com- 
bination to develop unemployment of labor. 

Unemployment of labor is an inevitable effect of the 
progressive unemployment of capital which characterizes 
all depressions. It is bound to accompany the collapse of 
overextended speculative credit in the initial stages of the 
business cycle; the development of widespread insolvency 
in the business world as a result of the accumulation of 
corporate and individual indebtedness ; and the shifting of 
consumer demand away from certain industries which in 
consequence of this shifting tend to become overcapitalized 
and inactive. All such developments, singly and in com- 
bination, induce cumulative maladjustments of the supply 
of labor (as well as of capital) to demand, one after 
another and ultimately, if the progress of the depression 
is not stopped, in every field of employment. 

Not only is unemployment an inevitable consequence of 
the maladjustments which bring on and characterize de- 
pressions, but it is an accurate index of the progress of the 
depression itself, and, in the later stages of the cycle, of 
recovery. It is, also, an accurate index of the airrent train- 
ing load of vocational education. 

Following any period of overstimulation, industry com- 
monly suffers something in the nature of a heart attack, 
and must undergo over a protracted period an experience 
of slow convalescence. While society never knows, at the 
time, when it has hit the bottom — since there is always 
the possibility of sinking to still lower levels' — a record 
low point can, nevertheless, be located in retrospect on the 
curve of the cycle, at which the forces making for recoT- 
cry have overbalanced the forces making for depression. 

If this were not the case, if industry were not alway* 
in Hn.stable equilibrium, always getting either better or 
worse, if the depression period were simply one of partially 
suspended animation and of scraping along for a time on 
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some unvarying low level of activity, there could he little 
that vocational education could do during the period other 
than mark time and try to preserve the morale of unem- 
ployed workers and youths for whom no opportunities for 
employment were developing pending initiation of recovery. 

But during the period of depression itself — even before 
the point of record low activity is reached, and at an 
accelerating pace after that point has heen passed — very 
fundamental changes arc always in process. If some indus- 
tries arc continuing to decline, others arc always on the 
mend. New industries arc emerging. Old industries are 
being reorganized and geographically redistributed. Old 
equipment is being scrapped and new equipment, processes, 
and techniques introduced. The condition of recovery in 
general is rigid economy and maximum eflicicncy of labor 
in all industries — ^maximum efficiency, be it noted, not in 
doing the world's work the way it used to he done, hut in 
doing it in new ways and in doing new kinds of work. 

New jobs arc consequently becoming available through- 
out the periods of depression and recovery — fewer in the 
earlier stages, hut, after the low point has been passed, 
in increasing numbers, over wider ranges of Industry. The 
essential point Is that these jobs becoming available in 
Incrcastag numbers arc new jobs, not the old ones for 
which the unemployed workers arc qualified. 

This means dvat unemployed labor is, during the com- 
bined periods of depression and recovery, getting more out 
of adjustment to the requirements of industry — more unlit 
for employment. It means that labor is not only increas- 
ingly unemployed, but is hecotnitiff increasingly unemploy- 
able — that its acquired training and experience are be- 
coming increasingly misfit in proportion as industry is 
developing new techniques; that while opportunities for 
employment are increasing, this increase is being neutral- 
ized by the increasing disability of workers to qualify for 
the new jobs. 

While vocational education cannot deal effectively with 
the economic origins of depressions, it can deal effectively 
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with, and it is Its particular responsibility to deal effectively 
with, the cumulating unemployment, and thereby serve as 
one agency for promoting business convalescence and re- 
covery. 

In the period of rapid recession, which is commonly of 
short duration, the possibility of service of this character 
IS at the minimum. Labor is then being let out of employ- 
ment, and the processes of rehabilitation have not yet set 
in. As industry approaches its dead center, however, these 
processes are initiated, and the demand for training de- 
velops correspondingly, at first slowly and later at a rapidly 
accelerating pace in the period of recovery. 

While the responsibility of vocational education is a 
joint responsibility resting upon all public agencies of voca- 
tional education — Federal, State, county, and municipal 
alike — the development of a widespread depression accen- 
tuates the responsibility of the National Government in at 
least two respects. 

1. Every depression is national rather than local in its origins. 
Moreover, as regards different industries and localities as well as 
individual workers, the incidence of unemployment is accidental; some 
industries and some localities experiencing extreme and devastating 
consequences immediately and over a protracted period, while others 
may, for a time at least, escape such consequences. In this situation, 
as a matter of social equity, the responsibility which is always public 
must be thrown back in larger measure upon the national agency. The 
community or section of the country not affected has a responsibility 
at least equal to that of other communities and sections, and the 
National Government is the only agency which can equitably bring this 
public responsibility home to the country as a whole, 

2. Our systems of local taxation are notoriously inequitable, In any 
period they place the burden of providing public funds principally upon 
real property, largely upon homes and farms. In a period of de- 
pression these local systems break down. It follows that in such a 
period larger recourse must accordingly be taken to more equitable 
and sustained sources of revenue. These, as it happens, arc in our 
fiscal system largely preempted by the Federal Government, so that 
the need for Federal aid is bound to increase throughout the period 
of depression and well into the following period of recovery. It in- 
creases ill proportion as (a) local revenues arc being impaired, and 
(b) as the training load of vocational programs is cumulating. 

It may be noted that, in the present depression period, 
the Federal Government has assumed large responsibilities 
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for promoting programs of vocalional trainiiijg adapted to 
the needs of unemployed workers, and that, at (he present 
time, with its face turned towards recovery, it is assuming 
even larger responsibilities for service which, it is to be 
hoped, will hasten the progress of recovery itself, as well 
as alleviate the immediately urgent needs of our unemployed 
workers. 


FROM THE COUNTY STANOFOINT 
Robert O. Hekbk 

Director, Essex County Vocntianal Schools 
It has been set forth as a cardinal principle of education 
by eminent authorities that ‘Vocational ctiucatioa should 
equip the individual to secure a livelihood for himself and 
those dependent on hinii to serve society well through his 
yocationi to maintain the right relationships to^Ya^ds his 
fellow workers and socictyt andt as far as possiblcj to find 
in that vocation Ins own best development.” 

If we are to accept these as our objectives of vocational 
education, then a really effective program must of neces- 
sity be of such a flexible character as to be adaptable to the 
demands that are created by an ever shifting industrial 
and economic social order. The adoption of new and 
improved methods of manufacture and constniction, the 
discovery of new materials and processes, and the introduc- 
tion of new appliances create a need for frequent modifi- 
cation in the exercise of vocational education. Fortunately, 
most of these technological changes come about more or 
less gradually and thus the necessary time is usually afforded 
in which to revise the courses to fit the altered requirements. 
But this is. not so with the sviddcn and unanticipated 
social and economic changes that universally upset onr 
industrial stability, completely eliminate large fields of em- 
ployment for skilled Avoricers, and force people (n make 
radical readjustments in their standards of livinp;. In 
these emergencies, vocational education is challenged to its 
utmost. Equally radical changes in courses and methods 
may he necessary to provide the types of service adequate 
to meet the needs of the newly created conditions. Such 
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were the conditions suddenly brought about by the recent 
economic depression. Employment for both the skilled 
and the unskilled worker became increasingly difficult until 
within a remarkably short time there was an oversupply 
of trained and experienced workers for nearly every avail- 
able job. 

The problems of the vocational school were suddenly 
changed. Demands for organized apprentice training prac- 
tically disappeared; better trained workers were demanded 
by the employers and thousands of persons were forced to 
seek employment in types of work entirely different from 
those in which they were experienced. Under these changed 
conditions the vocational school faced four major problems: 

1. Xo continue the prccmploymcnt training of the junior group as 
preparation for employment in specialized trades 

2. To give to a large group of juniors, who would ultimately be 
absorbed into a great variety of semiskilled occupations, a general 
vocational training 

3. To provide the training facilities for adult workers that would 
enable them to increase their vocational knowledge and skill in their 
own chosen fields of employment 

4. To provide short intensive training (retraining) courses for occu- 
pations in which during the depression employment was still possiUe 

Let us consider each of these separately. 

Pre employment training for apprenticeship in organized 
skilled trades. There has been a noticeable falling off In 
the enrollment In these courses, especially in the building- 
trades courses. During the World War it was almost 
Impossible to Induce boys to enroll In the building-trades 
courses because there was little demand for labor in the 
building trades at that time. But the reconstruction period 
that immediately followed the war was one of great build- 
ing activity of such proportions that the major problem of 
the vocational school became that of training for the build- 
ing trades. 

Let us bear in mind that this group contains the skilled 
workers of the future. Boom times inevitably follow de- 
pressions, When these boom times come, many of the 
former skilled workers will have changed to other occupa- 
tions, while others will be too old to return to their original 
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trades. The proper training of young men in the latest 
methods and devices of the skilled trades should, not be 
omitted at this time. 

Preetttfloyinenl training for the semiskilled occupations, 
The scarcity of employment opportunities for juniors since 
1930 has had a tendency to force many boys and girls to 
remain in school who would otherwise he employed. The 
advent of the NRA. which has practically abolished the 
employment of children under sixteen years of age has in- 
creased the number in this group. 

There is a tendency for these pupils to seek vocational 
training because their immediate objective is to enter em- 
ployment as soon as possible. They are not as a rule 
interested in subjects that are too academic in character 
and neither do they aspire to enter organized trade courses. 
Most of these pupils will later he absorbed into semiskilled 
occupations of a very wide variety. As a prerequisite they 
need training in as many as possible of the basic skills used 
in a large number of occupations. This variety of experi- 
ences carried on under real shop conditions .slunihi not only 
provide them with a background adaptable to many types 
of jobs, hut it should instill in the Imlividuat proper work 
habits and attitudes. 

For the needs of this large groun of students who will 
not enter the courses for the skilled occupations the Essex 
County Vocational Schools have organized general voca- 
tional (multi-occupational) courses. These courses (for 
both boys and girls) have provided a worth-while substi- 
tute for the reduction in the old standard courses both 
from the standpoint of selection of the new courses by the 
student and from the vocational-school administrative point 
of view. The Introduction of the general vocational courses 
Was accomplished without increasing the teaching staff. 
The reorganization of the school schedule incidental to 
reduced numbers in some of the departments allowed the 
assigning of instructors to the new courses, some on a full 
schedule and others on part time. At present instructors 
who formerly had a full-day schedule to teach carpentry, 
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or other trades in which the registration has declined, now 
devote half of their time to some phase of the general voca> 
tional course. Instructors formerly devoting full time to 
the continuation department are now on an all-day schedule 
in the new course. 

Adult vocational training as an aid to industrial efficiency. 
The evening-school program reflects employment condi- 
tions. The majority of students attending are employed. 
Few students have applied for instruction in occupations in 
which employment is low. This is illustrated by the fact 
that for the past two or three years there have been no 
evening classes in tile setting, carpentry, bricklaying, and 
plastering. This year the registration for plumbing and 
electroplating was too small to open classes. There has 
been some reduction in the number of printing classes. On 
the other hand the demand for instruction in plan reading 
and estimating, automobile mechanics, welding, industrial 
electricity, sheet metal, and industrial chemistry is about 
normal. In the evening classes for women the demand 
in most subjects, including beauty culture, dental assistance, 
dressmaking, and power-machine operating, has been nor- 
mal : but in the business-trades classes so many have applied 
that it was necessary to place several hundred on a wait- 
ing list. 

Retraining for new occupations. Every effort has been 
made to develop this type of training during the depression 
period. Few occupations have been found, however, in 
which employment can be had after the necessary short 
training period. Such occupations as welding for pipe 
fitters and radio servicing for electricians might be cited as 
successful retraining occupations for men. 

An outstanding example of successful retraining for 
women is to be found in the short unit courses In soda- 
fovmtain and luncheonette service. This is a unit course 
set up to do n specific piece of work in the shortest possible 
time, six weeks being the average length of the training 
period. The demand for this particular type of service 
increased during the depression and there was a shortage 
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of applicants who had the proper training that was re- 
quired. In every instance the women taking tlie training 
were experienced in some other line of work before coming 
to the scliool. Their ages ranged from seventeen to twenty 
years. 

Many unemployed stctiograpliers have also been trained 
to be waitresses. These arc only a few of the possibilities 
that have been discovered in the lield of retraining. 

AFTER THE DEPRESSION 

To render effective service vocational education must 
be set up on a plan so flexible that it can be changed as 
completely and as rapidly as the conditions by which it is 
affected. We have made radical changes to meet the 
problems brought about by the depression. Wc shall be 
obliged to make equally radical changes, no doubt, to fit 
the conditions that will follow. 

Just what the nature of these changes will he no one 
can be sure, but the tendencies in our social and industrial 
progress seem to point strongly to some conclusions. There 
will be an increased demand from both the learner and 
employer for vocational training covering a wider field in 
both the clay and the evening schools. A closer coorcllnn' 
tion between the so-called cultural courses In the secondary 
school and the vocational courses will be effected. The 
building trades will come back but with changes which were 
in evidence even before the depression. There will be less 
hand skill but more mechanization in methods, more fabri- 
cation and erection but less piecemeal construction on the 
job. It is safe to assume, however, that it will be a nrim- 
ber of years before the newer methods will be fvilly devel- 
. oped and there will be a need for training in most of the 
hand skills for some years to come. 

Eventually genera! vocational corwscs will be organized 
to cover a great variety of processes in the field of skilled 
and semiskilled occupations. Among tlicsc will he metal 
Industries, fabric and leather industries, electrical manu- 
facturing, service and maintenance, etc. Through this gen- 
eral training in a diversified field of vocational opportuni- 
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ties students will develop versatility that will enable them 
to qualify for any number of jobs. There seems little 
reason to doubt that a's general vocational educational 
courses succeed in the day school, there will be a demand 
for the same type of training, on an extension basis, in the 
evening school. All the conditions today indicate clearly 
that the demand for vocational education following the 
depression will increase and that it will assume a more 
prominent part in our nation-wide program of public 
education. 


FROM THE CITY STANDPOINT 
Harold G. Campbell 

Superintendent of Schools, New Yort City 

During the past few years attention has been focused 
on the importance of vocational education because of the 
tremendous appeal which industry has had for thousands 
of our pupils of secondary-school grade. Although voca- 
tional education was gradually evolving under the old social 
order prior to the depression, its true nature and value 
were more fully grasped when a gigantic crisis showed us 
the limitations of our program. 

In the present period of reconstruction and in the new 
social order with its aim towards industrial and economic 
planning, with its prohibition of child labor in the true 
sense of the word, and Its definite provision for shorter 
hours of work and more time for leisure, we are faced 
with many challenging problems. 

In the first place, the New Deal has practically raised 
the school age limit from seventeen to- twenty years and 
has assigned to public education almost complete responsi- 
bility for the welfare of youth until such time as he may 
find his place in business or industiy as organized under 
the new order. Public education cheerfully accepts this 
responsibility and is even now at work upon the formula- 
tion of a definite educational program, 

In New York City a program committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Advisory Board on Industrial Education for 
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the purpose of gathering information with a view towards 
making specific recommendations for the guidance of the 
school authorities. Educators, health officials, and repre- 
sentatives of labor and welfare organizations are members 
of this committee, so that we are assured in advance of 
a comprehensive and authoritative report. 

Thus far a study of the problem has led to the follow- 
ing conclusions r 

1. Wc may expect further larpjc increases in secondary-school rcf^Lv 
tration. 

2, The emphasis in whatever traifilhg program we may finally devise 
for those who will return to school must be based upon character 
development, cooperative citizenship, and the necessity for acquiring 
the habit of work. 

3, Until such time as we may foresee where opportunities for employ' 
merit will open with the revival of business and industry, our vocational- 
training program must be general and must stress the principles that 
arc basic and fundamental in whatever field of endeavor the student 
may ultimately enter. 

4. A program for apprentice training must be worked out in co- 
operation with industry, but, for the time being nt least, with the 
heaviest part of the burden ( ailing upon the schools. 

5’. The NRA codes should be revised so ns to make more adcriuatc 
provision for the apprentice-training program. 

6. We must establish an even closer nUiance with business and indus- 
try in order to determine where employment opportunities will exist 
in the future. 

So important is this problem of vocational education 
that we have appointed a Vocational Survey Commission 
so that we may still further broaden our view and increase 
onr knowledge of this work, This commission is made 
up of representatives of labor, of the employers, and of 
the schools. Its objectives may be stated as follows: 

]. To find what oppor turn tics for employment normally exist in 
the City of New York 

2. To place the information derived through this cooperative enter- 
prise conducted by the schools, labor, and the employers nt the service 
of the schools 

3. To collate this material, check and amplify it, and, whenever neces- 
sary, make new surveys 

^ canvass carefully the present facilities for vocational educa- 

tion In New York City 

5. To gather all available material regarding vocational education 
elsewhere 
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6. To make this a contiauing service which will periodically inform 
the Board of Education of any necessary changes in the various types 
of vocational education and to suggest new curricula and new equip- 
ment that will meet these needs 

Whatever this program may encompass, the community 
must realize that it is going to cost money. We cannot, in 
effect, increase our school age limit from seventeen to nine- 
teen or twenty and assume the major po-rtion of the appren- 
tice-training work formerly carried on by business and 
industry without additional expenditures. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to say that our training pro- 
gram must include health education, recreation, and guid- 
ance in the matter of the intelligent and beneficial use of 
leisure time. 

An equally important consideration is that of providing 
our youth with true appreciation of the verities of life. 
Our failure in the past to place sufficient emphasis upon 
real values has been at least in part responsible for the 
plight in. which the world now finds itself. We experienced 
one of the worst depressions in history, largely because 
you and I were never properly trained to understand the 
economic and social forces which control civilization. Youth 
in the New Deal must receive adequate training in civics 
and in economics so that they may understand the force 
of controlling the new era better than you and I under- 
stood the forces in the old. 

Strangely enough the subjects that are being referred 
to in some quarters as “fads and frills” are the very sub- 
jects that have been added to our curriculum for the pur- 
pose of enriching the lives of our children and enabling 
them to find delight and contentment in an understanding 
and appreciation of the things that are of intrinsic worth. 
I have heard appreciation of art and music classified as 
fads and frills. If these are nonessentials, then every great 
student of educational values from Plato’s time until the 
present has been wrong. 

The success of the educative process is measured not by 
the amount of information a student acquires but by the 
change that is wrought in him. We are less interested 
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in what our students learn than in what they become. We 
seek not to load their minds with facts, but to enrich their 
lives intellectually and spiritually. Merely adding to their 
store of factual knowledge may tend to make their minds 
encyclopedic, but an encyclopedia is both deadly dull and 
useless as a guide to successful living. We wisli rather to 
make our youth an admirable companion, timugbtful, sym- 
pathetic, and understanding. 

Our aim is the aim of all education — to engender a love 
of beauty, to adtivatc the habit of thoughtful considera- 
tion before making a decision, to enrich life by acipiainting 
youth with the noblest expressions of man, both in thought 
and deed, throughout the ages; to afford him an oppor- 
tunity to create, to assist in developing liis talent, what- 
ever It may be, and to teach him to work with thorough- 
ness and delight, 

SOME SOCIOLOGICAL FOUNDA'l’IONS 
David Snedden 

Profemr of Educ.itioii, Teachers CollcRC, Cnlimihia Uiuvcrsitv 

Along with city, sanitary, political, and economic plan- 
ning the scientific temper of our time surely requires much 
comprehensive educational planning. 

For generations the policymakers for all kinds of school 
educations have relied largely upon old ciiiitoms, effects 
of opportunistic trial-and-crror processes, traditions, and 
faiths for guidance. Until recently, of course, these policy- 
makers were usually statesmen, publicists, ministers, or 
other influential laymen rather than professional educators. 
But even the professional leaders in education, of whom 
America has produced large numbers in the latest five 
decades, have nearly all been traditionalists, where they 
have not been romanticists and mystics, so far as educ.i- 
tional values and educational functionings had to have close 
consideration. 

The times arc now ripe for realistic and scientific attacks 
upon a considerable range of problems of educational values 
in order to procure solid foundations for such cdvicational 
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planning as will produce optimum combinations of economy 
and efficiency. One cornerstone for such foundations is 
obviously to be carved out of Herbert Spencer's century- 
old query, *What kowledge is of most worth?" 

Worth for whom? Worth for what purposes? Worth 
in optimum measure at what time? 

The social sciences clearly indicate that the answers to 
such queries must be derived from realistic analyses of the 
present and forecasted functionings of men and women 
in the social environments and under the conditions now 
constituting what we call civilization. 

It is evident that those men and women who now exhibit 
lives of high usefulness and pleasurable satisfactions to 
themselves and their fellows embody^ and functionally ex- 
press, their superior powers along all, or nearly all, of the 
following channels or careers: 

1. They pursue a specialized vocation with sufficient competence to 
assure them optimum command of economic goods. 

2. They so rear a family of children as to assure them good starts 
for adult life. 

3. They safeguard the physical and mental health of themselves and 
their dependents. 

4. They give reasonable amounts of time, energy, and competent 
knowledge to discharge of their civic obligations. 

5. Similarly, they devote some intelligent cooperations to the dis- 
charge of their religious obligations. 

6. They steadily, purposefully, and intelligently expand, deepen, and 
refine their personal cultures, especially along the two channels of 
etiihenic culture (high stand.ard of material utilization, sumptuary eco- 
nomic) atid spiritual culture (high standard of nonmatcrial utilization — 
literature, music, science, history, philosophy). 

7. In a variety of areas of pleasure, recreation, and- pastime seeking, 
not functionally related to any of the above channels, they also bring 
Into action superior standards of utilization as early and as persistently 
aa goodwill and science-supported intelligence make practicable. 

The above can best be interpreted as a provisional classi- 
fication of the several parallel "careers" pursued by the 
men and women whom we most approve, especially if such 
persons are living full-balanced, not abnormally narrowed, 
lives. 

Of course, some persons in their eagerness to achieve 
success or indulgence in one or a few of those careers under- 
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develop or neglect others; some forgo family rearing, 
others responsible civic partidpatton* Still others omit 
religious cooperation. Some few pursue religions or pleas- 
ure-seeking careers to the ruin of their vocational careers. 
Many sacrifice their health or cultural careers in their devo<- 
tions to other luring careers. In some cases, indeed, such 
specializations are justified by their fruits, if not to the 
person himself, at least to his societies. 

Nevertheless, the policymakers of school and college edu- 
cations for the multitudes must plan primarily for balanced 
productions, in the large majority of persons, of superior 
qualities for all, and not only a few, of the above careers. 
This article is designed to discuss only the planned educa^ 
tions which would produce widely distributed competencies 
for vocational careers as these may be expected to appear 
during 1925-1985. The writer's present conclusions on 
this topic, based on more than twenty years* close study of 
human powers ns related to evolving economic conditions, 
can best be summarized as a series of postulates and hypo- 
theses; 

1. All the conditions of modern production (including, of course, 
the bosicttUy important processes ol tramportauon and exchange as 
parts of sudi productive processes as well as nil profcssionnl and other 
services) tend towards increased spccinlkntion of vocations, and espe- 
cially for all persons whose labors arc to give them proilucts so valu- 
able in quantity or/and quality as cxchnnged in the markets to assure 
the producers **good” rather than only mediocre standards of living. 

2. Contrary to much popular but superficial opinion, nearly all the 
progressive evolutions of modern economic production abundantly re- 
wardj even where they cannot yet successfully demiuid, higher rather 
than lower standards of vocationn) competency in proportion as voca- 
tions become specialized— whether in fruit growing or hotel cooking, 
in cloth manufacture or coal mining, in teaching, or purveying of amuse- 
ments. (Let the doubter here go Into the world of work ami critically 
study any ten randomly selected vocations now yielding their workers 
fairly good incomes — and the more specialized, the better.) 

3. Nonschool agencies of vocational education, and especially all 
forms of apprenticeship, have been steadily degenerating for two cen- 
turies, never having been more tliaci partially effective in America. 

4. Hence all hopes lot higher vocational competencies in the future, 
competencies which arc to be procured without excessive waste and 
trials, must be centered in vocational schools, each designed to produce 
optimum competency in otic specialized vocation. 

5. A variety of now evolving conditions, some growing out of the 
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econoinic conditions of production! some out of our rising stsindards 
for nonvocational educations, and some out of our higher standards 
of small family life, tend to render it cntitely inexpedient and undesir- 
able that systematic vocational education for any one should begin 
under eighteen years of age or, for perhaps fifty per cent of all young 
persons, under twenty years of age. 

6. Furthermore, such conditions also render it inevitaWe that voca- 
tional schools, to be really efficient, be not only specialized according 
to specific vocations (as vocational schools for the higher vocations, 
the professions, arc now) hut that only one or a few of each kind be 
provided in each State. For example, one school of barbering, wo of 
baking, and ten of automobile repairing would probably suffice for all 
New York State. In many cases, indeed, one or few schools, e.g., 
watch repairing, school superintending, orange growing, cod fishing, 
actor teaching, would suffice for the entire country, as now is the case 
with vocational schools for army and navy leadership. 

7. Of course, all efficient vocational schools must procure compe- 
tencies in their pupils largely through directed participations in com- 
inercial productive work. Under some, perhaps rare, conditions only, 
will the schools be able profitably to operate such works themselves, 
as do now some in barbering, automobile repairing, and teacher train- 
ing. In most cases, they will have to enter into cooperating relation- 
ships, sometimes paying for the privilege, and sometimes being able t» 
charge for learners’ services, with growing commercial concerns, the 
learners always remaining in effect apprenticed to their schools — as is 
now often done by medical, nurse-training, teacher-training, and some 
engineering vocational sdiools. 

8. In proportion, as America becomes economically and otherwise more 
socially efficient, as present governmental policies become more definitely 
operative, there arc many grounds for expecting that entry to most, if 
not to all, specialized vocations be in effect, licensed, as now in den- 
tistry, civil-service positions, truckdriving, and urban electric wiring. 
Under such licensing conditions minimum requirements to be set by 
vocational schools could presently become standardized, 

9. Finally, because realistic appreciations of educational values and 
functionings are still so lueagcrly developed among busy educators, it 
must repeatedly be insisted that (a) Industrial-arts courses for boys 
from twelve to sixteen years of age, however valuable for purposes 
of euthenic cultural, experience-developing, and even strictly avocational 
or * ’leisure- time amateur-pursuit” values, can contribute no learnings 
of importance for any but a rare one half of one per cent of present- 
day vocationa (b) Household arts or home-economics courses for 
girls under eighteen years of age, valuably cultural as they can be 
made, probably now contribute, or can be made to contribute, only 
chance and meager learnings which will eventually function as home- 
making and motherhood competencies, (c) Technical high-school courses, 
in spite of superficial appearances and the rationalizings of partisans, 
as well as all commercial courses except those clearly integrated for 
typewriting and stenographic skills, rarely function as bona-fide prepara- 
tions for vocational competencies. 



ADULT EDUCATION 
Morris E. SiEoiit 

DireciOT, Evening anJ Continuation Schools, New York City 
CHANGING CONCEPTIONS 

In the pfist, because of the mistaken conception of edu- 
cation as the preparation for life, adult education was given 
to cUvUlren and adolescents. Today, the progressive edu- 
cator attempts to meet the interests of the child at each 
particular stage of his development; the future will do so 
to a greater degree. 

The most acceptable view of adult education, whether 
formal or informal, seems to be that which interests per- 
sons whose major occupation is not going to full-time 
school. For instance, undergraduates or even postgraduate 
students taking certain courses would not be considered as 
included within the scope of adult education, although 
employed persons who took the identical courses in tire ex- 
tension division would be so chissiricd- 

BASIC CHANGES 

In the past, psychologists were doubtful whether older 
persons could learn really new things. However, Thorn- 
dike’s study on ndult learning reveals that, where an interest 
in the subject has been aroused, the older adult learns 
almost as well as the young person. 

The lengthening of the span of life has made it more 
necessary in the future than in the past to make adequate 
provision for adult learning, Commissioner Zook, in a 
recent address, stated that the actual amount of time de- 
voted to schooling was pitifully small In comparison with 
the length of life. He stated that this schooling amounted, 
in the case of the average person liavliig perfect school 
attendance for ten years, to one half the number of days 
in these years for five hours a day. For a person fifty 
years old, about two per cent of his lifetime is given to 
formal education. 


424 
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For centuries the ordinary individual had to work labori- 
ously from early morning to night to earn a living with 
little time left for leisure. At present, and more so in 
the future, the individual will have more free time than 
he knows what to do with unless definite provisions are 
made for the use of leisure. 

The educative process continues and, if no provision is 
made by disinterested agencies, the individual will be ex- 
ploited by agencies which are concerned in commercializing 
adult education. 

CHANGES IN TYPES OF FORMAT ADULT EDUCATION 

In the past, the mechanics institutes, the Chautauquas, 
the lyceums, as well as the evening schools supplied the 
needs of the more intelligent portion of the community. 
At present, the free library, the school, the public museum, 
and the lecture platform are each active in its field, but 
even more insistent is the propaganda for the various cults, 
self-seekers, and the advertisers through the motion pic- 
tures, the radio, and the newspaper. 

What is necessary for the future is the further develop- 
ment by nonpropagandizing institutions of types of adult 
education both formal and informal which will meet the 
interests of citizens in the actualization of their potentiali- 
ties in a progressive democracy. 

Whether these interests include subjects in the fields of 
vocations, art, literature, science, languages, or the func- 
tions of parenthood, an opportunity should be offered for 
integrated programs. Adult education is as broad as the 
needs of the socialized individual. The removal of Illit- 
eracy is just as important, if not more so, as the teaching 
of classics or the appreciation of music. 

CHANGES IN TYPES OF INFORMAL ADULT EDUCATION 

However, many indviduals are not attracted by any type 
of formal education and prefer to meet their educational 
needs by self-study groups in their own homes and by 
visits to museums and libraries. Provision should be 
made to assist such groups in choosing subjects of study, 
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selecting books, and providing leaders. In many ways this 
independent study group is the most valuable form of adult 
education and it should be the aim of formal institutions 
to transfer their students to informal groups. Nothing 
will make a commonwealth of educated citizens more surely 
than the transfer of the center of learning to each fireside. 

AN EXAMPLE OF A CODPERATTiVE PROGRAM 

The Board of Education of New York City, at first 
single-handed and then in cooperation with the State De- 
partment of Education and the State Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Association, conducted classes for adults not 
only in vocational work but also along the lines of hobbies 
and cultural interests. These classes were conducted pri- 
marily to give employment for unemployed teachers but, 
in addition, contributed largely towards cither improving 
the vocational skills or maintaining the morale of the stu- 
dents. 

These classes had their origin in the policy of the con- 
tinuation schools of making provision for the unemployed 
because of slack seasons in many types of work, especially 
the needle trades. Such workers were given training in 
occupations which were busy when their main occupations 
were slow. We also conducted for many years classes for 
the so-callcd unemployablcs, wbo, because of some defect 
in physical, mental, or emotional make-up, were unable to 
keep in continuous employment. Many of these required 
intensive training in one operation to make them employ- 
able. However, owing to the widespread unemployment, 
the Board of Education opened the facilities of all con- 
tinuation schools wherever such room was available to 
adults regardless of age and previous educational trade 
training, The only considerations were the need, the apti- 
tude, and the ambition of the applicant. The services of 
twenty-five teachers were specifically set aside for this ser- 
vice hv the Board of Education in 1931 and later confirmed 
by the Board of Estimate with tlie understanding that anv 
slack that could he found in the continuation school not 
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needed for the regular continuation-school group or for 
the Industrial high-school group might be used for the in- 
struction of these older persons. As a matter of fact, the 
interest and sympathy of the continuation-school teachers 
was so aroused by the plight of these unfortunate unem- 
ployed that they voluntarily rendered overtime service. 
Instead of the work being limited to the few hundred pro- 
vided for in the budget, over 5,000 were instructed daily. 
These students, in addition to instruction, received full 
benefit of vocational counseling and guidance, health co- 
ordination, and placement service. In many instances, the 
teacher assisted these unemployed adults with money, food, 
carfare, and clothing. At every step, the cooperation of 
existing agencies was obtained to secure help for the unem- 
ployed who needed immediate assistance. Such organiza- 
tions as the Emanuel Federated Sisterhood and the Green- 
wich House provided “tide-over wages” for many of these 
trainees. In addition to this training program, a compre- 
hensive plan for ainvassing for positions, placement of stu- 
dents, and the search for new types of work was carried 
on. During the two and one half years in which the Board 
of Education conducted the work, 50,000 adults derived 
benefits by receiving vocational counseling and training in 
some trade and placement. 

This work was continued during the year 1932, How- 
ever, when the budget for 1933 was prepared, the financial 
condition of New York City was such that all provision 
for unemployed adults was eliminated. The associate 
superintendent and the director were determined that the 
unemployed should not be deprived of the only opportunity 
offered in New York City for a real constructive program 
of educational service. It was deemed advisable to appeal 
to the State Temporary Emergency Relief Administration 
to supply sufficient funds to have classes continued under 
the auspices of the State Department of Education. The 
attempt was entirely successful. Inasmuch as the State 
Temporary Relief Funds could he used only for unemployed 
persons, the State Department of Education obtained 
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through the Home Relief Bureau of New York City and 
the Emergency Work Bureau of the Gibson Committee the 
names of destitute professional and business people, in- 
cluding unemployed teachers. Instruction Included not only 
the usual elementary and high-school subjects but commer- 
cial work, technical courses, and art work. Tlie average 
attendance in these classes was about 12,000 daily; the 
largest of all being in the Central Commercial School 
which offered work in commercial subjects and also main- 
tained an extensive art department 

A striking example of the spirit of optimism and forti- 
tude is to be found in the centers for the retraining of un- 
employed adults. Many men and women, some of them 
out of employment for two and three years, have returned 
to school to prepare themselves for reemployment. Many 
of these will never again be employed in the ocaipation 
for which they were trained and in which they earned a 
living for many years. The march of progrc.ss has made 
obsolete many such ocaipations. Others are striving to 
keep alive their skill when opportunities for employment 
present themselves. Still others arc discovering new types 
of work which they would rather follow than those at which 
they had formerly earned a living. The twgani/.ation of 
the City and State adult classes has given them t)ic oppor- 
tunity to discover and develop dormant vocational interests. 

It is recommended that, in connection with the admin- 
istration of the NRA for dealing with the problem of un- 
employment, an account be taken of the industrial reliabili- 
tation of our economic casualties. Provision should be 
made to bring back into industry, without loss of morale, 
the battalions of industry that, because of lack of initiative 
or lack of opportunity, arc lost in the economic wilderness. 
Without a plan for retraining, large numbers might join 
the ranks of the permanently unemployed and become not 
only vocational misfits but also n prey to antisocial forces 
which may organize them for destructive purposes. 

The service for the unemployed should follow the meth- 
ods used in the rehabilitation of disabled veterans. Our 
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experience hag shown that technical work can be done in 
school and in such agencies as the Adjustment Service. If 
the unemployed person knows exactly what training he 
wants, the problem is confirmed by a vocational counselor 
of the agency or the school and it becomes a simple matter 
to assign such person to a class. However, it has been 
found that thousands unemployed have not chosen their 
occupations on the basis of their aptitudes or the needs of 
industry. The counseling services of the schools have be- 
come veritable clinics for the maladjusted, and the training 
class has become the hospital to which applicants apply for 
occupational rehabilitation. 

Such rehabilitation, of course, cannot be left to indus- 
try which will select the cream of applicants and leave as 
public charges those who are vocationally maladjusted 
even when such persons can be made into good workers 
by an adequate program of retraining. 

In the absence of special agencies to guard the welfare 
of such unemployed folk, the State and city departments 
of education as well as municipal and National employment 
bureaus should confer regarding this problem. Wherever 
possible, represented organized labor should be consulted 
although the greatest evils will occur in those industries 
which are not so organized. 

Commissioner Zook recently outlined a national six- 
point program which practically covers the essentials of 
adult education during the economic emergency. 

ADUI.T KDUCATIOKT OF THE FUTURE 

With increased leisure, not due to enforced idleness, 
with interests aroused In the worth-while things of life, 
with the need of each individual provided for by formal 
institutions and informal groups, there will be a renaissance 
In popular phases of art, literature, and science. The cul- 
tivated taste of the public will demand the best in books, 
plays, pictures, and music. There will be renewed Interest 
in those hobbies which arc creative as they recreate. More- 
over, there will he a keener interest in and a greater under- 
standing of the problems of government, both local, na- 
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ttonal, and foreign. In a democracy, where it is essential 
that the citixens understand the problems which affect life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, we dare not leave 
for any long period such matters in the hands of a few 
leaders alone. Adult education for the individual should 
mean the life more abundant, and for society, the creation 
of an environment fit for the development of adults. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
WiLUAM P. Sears, Jr. 

Lecturer, School of Educotion, New York University 

To survey the present status of professional education 
in the metropolitan area and to attempt to detect trends 
for the future would involve months of study and volumes 
of reports. However, a few significant changes may bt 
mentioned together with some remarks that are pertinent 
to the subject. 

Medical education has never sucaimhcd to mass pro- 
duction methods. The very nature of the intensive indi- 
vidual clinical training precludes this. The need for med- 
ical service increases rather than decreases during a depres- 
sion period, when so large a part of tlie population is 
existing on no wage or a fraction of a living wage. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years the standards in the medical 
colleges have been raised. Although the minimum prcmccl- 
ical course is now two and one half years, a number of 
schools require the candidate to present an academic degree 
as an entrance reqiiirernent. In this same period, the num- 
ber of medical schools in the country has been greatly 
reduced, and there has been a concentration of scliools in 
the Limous medical centers of the large cities. The en- 
rollments in the various local institutions have shown an 
increase since 1930, The numbers applying for entrance 
to these institutions have mounted and one medical college 
reports that it can take hut about one from every seven 
that apply. The increase in enrollment is explained by the 
fact that endowments have not yielded their scheduled rates 
of interest and the administrations have been forced, in 
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aome cases, to rely on student fees. The deans of the 
local medical colleges are at present discussing the ques- 
tion of overcrowding in the profession. The point at 
which selection is to take place is foremost: either at en- 
trance or at the point of certification and licensing. As a 
future trend, one outside the profession looks for social- 
ization of the profession in much the same fashion as the 
public schools have socialized education. Perhaps this 
will be the solution of medical service in a machine age. 

The schools of dentistiy report that enrollments reached 
the low mark in 1927-1928, and that since that date there 
has been a slight increase. The percentage of students 
remaining to complete the required course has greatly 
increased in recent years. 

The effects of the depression on the schools of nursing 
can be epitomized in a few short sentences. The number 
of applicants for nurse training has greatly increased dur- 
ing the past two years, although in many cases the schools 
of nursing have neither increased nor decreased the number 
of students. To relieve the general situation as far as em- 
ployment I 3 concerned one school reports that it has taken 
on ten additional graduates for general duty and has also 
organized the eight-hour system for graduates doing special 
nursing in the hospital, thus giving work to a greater num- 
ber of graduates. In most schools of nursing the standards 
have been raised considerably, and graduation from a four- 
ycar academic course is the prevailing requirement. 

Schools of pharmacy have registered a decrease in the 
number of students enrolled in the past three years. A 
number of these schools reached maximum enrollments in 
the years 1927-1930. In the metropolitan area the num- 
ber of pharmacies in the past few years has Increased to 
the point where it is difficult for many of them to operate 
at a profit. With the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, it is reasonable to expect that a large proportion 
of those who some years back might have enrolled in schools 
of pharmacy today will enter other lines of activities, The 
figures from one of these schools reveal the present trend. 
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1928-1929 



1931-1932 

358 

1929-1930 

576 

1932-193.3 


1930-1931 

SlI 

1933-1934 

173 


Schools of commerce and business were obviously among 
the first to reflect the economic and financial debacle. In 
this ease, the figures graphically tell the story of decreased 
enrollments. One institution reports enrollments as follows : 


1925-1926 

6.809 

1929-1930 


1926-1927 

7,121 

mo- 1931 


1927^1928 

7,062 

1931-1932 

7,060 

1928-1929 

7.445 

1932-1933 

5,720 


In local schools of this type there were numbers of stu- 
dents who held positions in the husincss world at the santc 
time they were studying, With the loss of the position, 
or with the reduction in salary, continued education had 
to be eliminated. 

Representative law schools in the metropolitan area 
reached maximum enrollments in the year 1D27»1928. En- 
rollments then stcadilv dropped vmtil 19.31-19.32 when a 
slight rise was noted. In this profession, rcqvdroments have 
been made more severe and the system of .selection has 
been perfected In the attempt to prevent the ovcrcrowdinp 
of the profession. 

The teaching profession has suficred keenly the effects 
of the depression. Throughout the country tlicrc has been 
a reduction in staff and in salaries in the schools and col- 
leges. In some places, the schools have been closed or 
tlieir terms have been ajt to but several weeks in the year. 
The number of teachers that arc unemployed has reached 
a tremendous figure. New York City, in the past year, 
has seen fit to close its teacher-training Institutions. For 
the past few decades the teaching profession has witnessed 
the raising of the standards for admission and certification 
of candidates. Certification and tenure have often been 
made to rest on continued study in approved courses. The 
consensus of opinion of the leaders in the field of education 
is that a change has taken place in the type of student with 
which the teachers college must deal. There are more 
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graduate students seeking to meet the more ri,gid standards 
for certification. The increase in the percentage of gradu- 
ate students in the local institutions is apparent. How- 
ever, total enrollments in these institutions show a great 
diminution, especially after 1930. 

The profession of engineering has suffered also the effects 
of the depression. The country is so overwhelmingly indus- 
trial that when the wheels of industry stopped turning the 
engineer found himself among the unemployed. The con- 
dition was aggravated by the fact that overproduction 
existed at the very beginning of the depression period. 
Although there is some increase in the enrollment in the 
fields where engineers are normally employed, there is a 
decided lag in the enrollment in the local technical schools. 
In some few cases, students that had been enrolled in the 
evening divisions of the engineering colleges have, at the 
loss of their positions, transferred to the day classes. The 
future trend in this profession, as expressed by one of the 
deans, is not beside the point. “The technician in engineer- 
ing will be in evidence in the future, but he will not be 
the man sought after for the worth-while positions. There- 
fore, engineering education must provide the youth of the 
present generation with that type of training that will 
create a foundation on which they may specialize when 
the point is reached in a professional career that will assure 
an inteUi,gent decision on what is the one best choice.” 
More of the humanities and more postgraduate study are 
other features expected in the engineering curricula of the 
future. 

Theology is one of the most ancient among the profes- 
sions. One institution of theological training in the metro- 
politan area reports a tremendous increase in the numbers 
seeking admission. This institution has, however, main- 
tained its normal enrollment by exercising a more discrim- 
inating selection. Only college graduates are taken and these 
must now display an enviable college record. The admis- 
sion to a number of similar institutions has been restricted 
because of the great difficulty of students’ finding adequate 
employment in the city to cover the cost of living. Fellow- 
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ships formerly given to first-year students have been di- 
verted to those in the second and third years in order that 
these persons may complete the courses upon which they 
have spent so much time. Although the feeling persists 
that the ministry is overcrowded, a prominent seminary 
reports that their most recent graduates were fortunate in 
securing permanent positions, most of which were pas- 
torates. 

The established schools of music in the metropolitan area 
arc swamped with applicants each year. The graduate 
divisions of these institutions have maintained their enroll- 
ments throughout the depression. Tire undergraduate di- 
visions, which for a time showed decreased enrollments, 
arc now reporting normal increases. The policies of selec- 
tion of these schools arc ever changing In the direction of 
stricter scrutiny of the prospective students. One school 
reports that it will not take or keep any one who appar- 
ently will be unable to make his living after the training 
period as a capable professional musician. Of course, there 
is ample provision for those who do not intend to follow 
music as a lifework. There has been a tremendous interest 
displayed in music In America in the past ten years. The 
rural communities as well as the cities arc developing small 
orchestras in which the members of the community can find 
an outlet for their talents. The radio has made music a 
household thing. Nowhere has a greater development and 
extension of music taken place than in the American school. 
Here apparently is the one field open to teachers today. 
There is and will continue to be a demand for teachers and 
supervisors of music for the schools. Many of the con- 
servatories that formerly did not provide the required train- 
ing have established courses In music education. 

Art schools in the metropolitan area have recently been 
able to record small but consistent enrollments after the 
decline due to the depression. The students in these .schools 
have felt the press of economic forces anti the curricula 
have been broadened to include commercial art. Classes 
in advertising art, advertising illustration, magnz.ine illustra- 
tion, woodcutting, book decoration, and layout and typo- 
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graphical design have been established largely because of 
the demand on the part of the students for a more prac- 
tical type of training. 

The slashing of the budgets in municipalities and In edu- 
cational institutions has often adversely affected the 
libraries. However, the growth of the library movement 
over the whole country has created the demand for trained 
librarians. These people find positions in city or town 
libraries, in educational Institutions, and in industrial, tech- 
nical, and professional libraries. One local library-training 
institution reports its enrollment to have more than doubled 
over the past seven years. 

In a period in which it is so difficult to procure a posi- 
tion, the college and professional-school graduate finds him- 
self in a quandary at the conclusion of his regular course 
of study. As a result, he more often remains within the 
academic walls for a few years of graduate study. The 
enrollment in the various graduate schools of the local area 
reflects this situation by noticeable increases. Two insti- 
tutions give figures which reflect much the same story: 


1928-1929 

1929-1930 

1930-1931 

1931-1932 

1932-1933 

537 

610 

660 

756 

724 

70S 

77S 

799 

883 

853 


There are no well-defined trends apparent in the field of 
professional education at the present— the early months of 
1934. Enrollments in some fields have remained about the 
same in those professional spheres which are remotely in 
tune with the economic chaos which continues to grip the 
country. In those types of professional schools that are 
closely hinged to the economic structure, engineering, edu- 
cation, and commerce, enrollments are still below normal 
expectations. Some few professions, especially those con- 
nected with the sphere of leisure-time activities, report a 
growth in the student bodies. Music, art, and the stage 
seem to be on the threshold of a new era. This, of course, 
is reasonable to expect in a world in which the work hours 
have been cut to a minimum. It is futile to attempt to 
predict in these days of such great uncertainty just what 
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clianMcs ivill taJee in prtjfcss'uma} education. Suffice 
to say tliai in flic f^rcat inctniiuiliian area llie professional- 
school administrations arc aware of very pressing prob- 
lems dealing with the selection and retention of students. 
The question of overcrowding in the professional fields 
engages the attention of these school administrations and, 
almost universally, it has been found that standards have 
been raised in the several fic(«.ls. 'I hc mere fact that the 
professional schools arc aware of tlic .sticial imjdications 
of their individual problems bids fair to create an atmos- 
phere that will promote solutions of merit and value to 
these vital problems. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
JosEpri M. SiiKEHAN 

Assocute Superintenittnt o( Schools. Npw York City 

Industrial education advanced steadily prior to the de- 
pression, This advance was noted in increased ajiproprla- 
tions, increased facilities, and increased student and teach- 
ing personnel. 

While these outward evidences of growth in industrial 
education existed, there was not an equal evidence in the 
growth of clarified aims and objectives. Frequently, the 
uninformed will of a director, a superintendent, an em- 
ployer, or other groups determined the aim of such edu- 
cation. 

The aim should be determined by the factors making 
such education advisable and necessary; vi/.., the capacities 
of pupils and the exigencies of a civili/.ntion which is pre- 
dominantly industrial. This industrial civilization is no 
longer simple and primitive, but highly com|ilcx, the em- 
bodiment of applied science. Industry has varying levels, 
each level requiring certain abilities. Knowledge of this 
fact will modify the aims of industrial cdvication for each 
level. The aim slioiild he not merely to master the tools 
and machines of a partiailar level of industry. The imder- 
lylng principles of science have been and are to a great 
extent neglected. We succumbed to the fallacy of tiie 
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machine, forgetting that man is more than the machine, 
and physical and social forces more permanent than the 
machine itself which operates by virtue of these forces. 
The teachers were and are limited in outlook, intelli- 
gence, and imagination. They have been satisfied with the 
mastery of the machine, but unable to understand the phy- 
sical forces that operate it and the social forces that ulti- 
mately control it. We need better teachers, teachers who 
have a clear apprehension of the principles involved in the 
process and of the ethical principles that control social 
organization. The pupil product of this latter teaching has 
a sense of dignity and power and the feeling of being a 
partner for good with the forces and powers he operates 
and directs. He is not a mere factory robot. He has not 
only specific skills but a mastery of principles, industrial 
insight, enlightened judgment, fluid initiative, and can 
rapidly adjust himself to any one of a variety of jobs when 
the one he happens to hold is outmoded or superseded by 
technological advance in production processes. 

Our new industrial education must develop intelligence, 
health, and spiritual ideals as well as technical skill. The 
failure of our industrial society in America is due to spir- 
itual not material causes. Woodrow Wilson put the matter 
succinctly: “Our clviU^^atlon cannot survive materially un- 
less it be redeemed spiritually.*’ 

We have put too much faith in machines alone. They 
arc not to blame for our collapse. They have, as Steln- 
metz held, relieved us of monotonous jobs. But we as 
teachers have treated education, including industrial edu- 
cation, merely as a means to make money. We have told 
our pupils that there are only two great immortal powers 
In the universe; viz., the power of heat and the power 
of electricity, and we have regarded these as the generat- 
ing forces of all our growth in greatness and prosperity. 
It is true that the powers of heat and electricity are the 
immortal servants of the physical side of all industrial 
civilization, giving character to its physical structure. But 
it is the power of love, social justice, and ethical organiza- 
tion which brings forth the evolution of the spiritual uni- 
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verse. Our failure to train our pupils in an understanding 
of these last mentioned forces is and will continue to be a 
standing reproach to our industrial education. 

The prospect of education under the New Deal is high, 
Inspiring, and gratifying. This new education will insist 
that the primary aims of all education will be ethical 
growth, sound health, and intellectual and technical equip- 
ment for life’s work, in the order named. The new educa- 
tion will revive the principles of the Declaration that every 
man has a right to life and the means for sustaining it, 
the right to liberty with opportunity to enjoy it, and the 
right to pursue happiness with some degree of hope of 
attaining it. These fundamental principles arc the basis 
of our society. We have loved them long since, even though 
we have lost tlrem for awhile. 

This industrial world in which we live has been occupy- 
ing of late the attention of thoughtful men in our own and 
every land. Not only its present make-up and its effects 
— social, political, economic, and moral — but also its future. 

Some are filled with direful forebodings, like Oswald 
Spengler, who, in two stout volumes of brilliant analysis 
and monumental learning, sees the doom of modern indus- 
trial civilization. Others, like Lombroso and Chase, rec- 
ommend a turning away from the machine to forces more 
easily controlled. These cynical and pessimistic forebod- 
ings are due to defective analysis of the underlying causes 
of our coUnpse. America has more faitlv in the intcgrltj 
of her rulers. Technical adv.inccmcnt is not intrinsically 
an evili but a good which needs proper development and 
control. We look upon applied science as providential) 
believing that the trend of history would be unimaginable 
otherwise. It is our failure to keep abreast spiritually and 
ethically with technical advancement that is the cause of 
our present debacle. As educators we must take the obvious 
moral to heart and do our share in preventing a recrud- 
escence of the theory that industrial education is justified 
alone by its monetary outcome. 

All the signs point to fundamental changes in education, 
What final form these changes will- assume, it !s at present 
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difficult to foresee, but it is already evident that we must 
imbue society with the idea that education is not only good 
for making money, but it is our best means to make men 
and women better citizens, alive to ethical and social stahd- 
ards, and aware of the needs of others. The new educa- 
tion must make all feel a responsibility for others, and 
this responsibility must be dischai;ged even though it means 
that all must be content with less than they had formerly 
hoped to possess. 

HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 

Makion S. Van Liew 

Chief, Home Economics Bureau, New York State Department of 

Education 

Inventory day for homemaking education has arrived. 
Before proceedin,g with plans for the future, it might be 
wise to survey the situation in homcmaking education to 
note Its trends and what they portend for future progress. 

Homemaking work in our public schools has made valu- 
able contributions to the relief programs which have been 
prominent in the last few years. Classes have made up 
thousands of yards of Red Cross material into garments 
for the needy; thousands of garments have been cleaned, 
repaired, and remodeled; thousands of jars of food have 
been canned to conserve garden and field surplus to feed 
families on relief lists. Free lunches and even breakfasts 
have been prepared and served by homemaking depart- 
ments to children whose families were unable to feed them 
properly. Undoubtedly, every homemaking department in 
the country has contributed in a material way to relief 
work in its own locality. Schoolwork in homemaking has 
been of outstanding value in making material contribution 
to relief programs. 

This contribution of material things is not the only factor 
to be emphasized in taking stock of this work in our schools 
today. In the relief program it is the most important 
thing, but, in the homemaking program, it is of the least 
importance. Rather must we consider the benefits in 
changes resulting from these activities in courses of study, 
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content of courscsi ntethods of teaching, and cooperation 
with homes, organizations, and communities, 

The following paragraphs illustrate some of these 
benefits. 

Remodeling clothes has always been diflicult for teach- 
ers because the work must, of necessity, be individual. The 
problem of how to handle large classes in this difficult 
project has led to the introduction of mothers, clever at 
this job, as assistant teachers. The outcome of this un- 
usual procedure has been twofold*. The teacher realises 
that homemakers have a real contribution to make to home- 
making work and the homemaker is learning about the 
schoolwork, and thereby lias more confidence in it and more 
respect for it. 

When their department budgets have been cut, teachers 
have discovered that there are other sources of class sup- 
plies than the Board of Education. Not only has the Red 
Cross given materials for clothing, but local dry-goods 
stores have helped as well and farmers have gladly sup- 
plied surplus food materials. 

Needy families have been adopted by classes in home- 
making. The dotbiag of the family group has been a very 
real problem, giving rise to a study of the clothing needs, 
how to meet them, making and buying all kinds of clothing, 
and helping to teach care and repair. 

A similar thing has been done for families needing help 
in food problems. Pupils in homemaking classes have 
helped in planning meals, buying food, caring for it, and 
preparing it for meals. A need such as this gives a real 
motive for studying the value of food and its preparation 
for satisfying meals. 

Never has the school lunch loomed as important in the 
school program as it does today. Children’s health is of 
vital importance to the community, the school, and the 
family. Flans arc now’ in operation in many towns, cities, 
and rural communities making it possible for every child 
to have a hot dish at noon. Food has been available when 
money has not, so a barter plan has been in operation. 
This has increased the patronage, lowered the selling price, 
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and fed all children who cannot go home at the noon hour. 
With this increased patronage, the need for better lunch 
supervision has led school principals and teachers to con- 
sider the educational opportunity of this project in correct 
food habits and good nianners at the table. Plans are 
already in operation in some parts of New York State for 
giving parents assistance in preparing proper lunches for 
children and helping the children in the school lunchroom 
to eat orderly, neatly, and happily. 

One of the most important outcomes of the past year 
in the State program of homemaking education is the or- 
ganization of county units of homemaking teachers. The 
only local leadership in the State heretofore has been in 
the cities where there has been a city supervisor. With this 
county organization there is now a leader of homemaking 
teachers in every county of the State. The purpose of this 
movement is to draw the homemaking teachers together 
so that they may feel conscious of their professional group 
and to interest them in other county groups as well as 
county programs for home betterment. 

The importance of adult homemakers in the school home- 
making program is beginning to be recognized by home- 
making teachers and some school administrators. Teachers 
are realizing more and more that the homemaker has valu- 
able experience which she, the teacher, lacks; that the home- 
maker can be of real value in building a sensible, practical, 
and functioning course in homemaking,- that she can do 
more to entrench the work in the community and in the 
school program than the Board of Education. She realizes 
also that without the cooperation of the adult homemaker 
classroom teaching may sometimes be wasted. What re- 
sults can be expected by teaching Mary to drmk a quart 
of milk a day if Mother does not see the need and pro- 
vide it? 

Outcomes of these realizations on the teacher's part 
lead to more home visiting, the organization of advisory 
committees for homemaking departments, and adult classes 
for the parents of school children- 

New York State has led in its relief program in educa- 
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tion. Homemaking classes for adults as part of this pro- 
gram of the State Department of Education, financed by 
the Temporary Emergency Relief Administration, has made 
work for 240 women who are teaching these classes, and 
is offering to thousands of homemakers the help they need 
in adjustments to lowered incomes and the limitations of 
relief. 

Evaluating the homcmaking program in the light of the 
foregoing paragraphs we sec homemaking education com- 
ing out of the classroom to share in the problems of home, 
community, and school. Real living situations in homes 
and in the community arc motivating classwork. The 
teacher is beginning to realize that it is not good teaching 
to tell children what to do and how to do it, but that good 
teaching is to help them learn how to think and how to 
make decisions; that homemakers are an asset in building 
and operating any program for homcmaking education; 
that there are other sources of materials than the Board 
of Education; that to help children adjust themselves to 
everyday changing conditions is helping them face adult- 
hood with wisdom and good sense; that there arc other 
values in life than material values, and that homemaking 
education is only one of many factors for developing an 
integrated individual. 

There is little question but that homcmaking education 
has passed its probationary period, but a great responsi- 
bility rests upon its leaders to sec that it comes out of the 
schoolroom and takes a pennanent place in home and com- 
munity life. To have the school homcmaking center the 
counseling center for the homemaking problems of the 
conununity is an ideal that we can well hold for future 
achievement. 

COMMERCIAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Paul S. Lomax 

Professor of Education, School of Education, New York University 

In accordance with the general plan of the editor, this 
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article Is a brief appraisal of a few significant characteristics 
of commercial vocational education during the past five 
years (1929-1934), and an indication of some of the lines 
of advancement which, we believe, should characterize the 
program of the immediate future. 

At the outset it is well to bear in mind that business 
education in public secondary schools of this country has 
two main phases: (1) commercial general education, 
representing a major phase of a well-rounded general educa- 
tion from the standpoint of every citizen who must deal 
with the business system In the purchase of necessities of 
life; and (2) commercial vocational education, representing 
a major phase of vocational education from the standpoint 
of those persons who arc interested in preparing for initial 
employment, improvement of service, or ultimate promo- 
tion in certain commercial occupations — particularly those 
in clerical pursuits, financial service, retail and outdoor 
selling, and other distributive or marketing positions in 
general, 


THE TRAINING EMPHASIS 

Table I gives data with regard to the number of wage 
earners in commercial occupations in 1900, 1920, and 1930, 
as found in the United States Census Reports.' It is noticed 
that the total number of commercial wage earners has 
become an increasingly larger proportion of the total 
number of wage earners, 7.9 per cent in 1900, 1.6.3 per 
cent in 1920, and 19.3 per cent in 1930, due to the well- 
known rapidly advancing mechanization of industrial and 
agricultural processes. Of those engaged in the distribu- 
tive or marketing pursuits, the number in 1900 comprised 
8.18 per cent of all wage earners, and in 1930, 16.21 per 
cent.” It has been intricate problems of distribution which 
have represented particularly aggravating sore spots in the 
business system during the depression period. 

'Herbert A- Tonne. ^'TrenriB in Duainesfl Occupations.'* The jMintnl oj Educa- 

tion, October 1933, PP- 18-20. 

'John A, Stevenson, ‘’Looklrg Ahead in Business Education/' National Businm Educa- 
tion QuarUrly, October 1932, p, 17. 
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Yet, in spite of this well-known and widely discussed 
situation, public secondary-school business ctlucadon has 
tenaciously clutiff to the conventional subjects of book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting, in which the vast 
majority of the 1,600,000 commercial pupils arc enrolled. 
Practically nothing has been done to broaden the program 
to include the distributive occupations. It did not require 
the depression period to rcve,al this incagerness of com- 
mercial vocational education. That fact has been recog- 
nized and strongly urged by certain business educators for 
naore than a decade. Plowcvcr, one might reasonably 
expect that the depression would give the complacency of 
business curriculum makers an effective jolt. This state- 
ment, of course, is based on the assumption that the voca- 
tional objective is recognized and stoutly claimed by such 
curriculum makers, and that the general education objec- 
tive is not the sole or even principal objective by which 
the business-education program is usually justified. Such 
narrowness of vocational outlook, in general, has been true 
in both full-time and part-time (day and evening) schools, 
particularly in the comprehensive or general public high 
schools. .An example is found in the comp:native numbers 
enrolled in shorthand and salesmanship classes as shown in 
Tabic II.» 

<Eflr1 Vf. Barnhw\, ''Commercing Htincoiinn/" Sixlccniit Annuni Uei>orl dI the reJtrol 
Hoard foi* Vocniionfll Education, Purl 1, Sect. 4. pp. GO bU 
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Tadle II 

KUM0ER ENROLLED IN SHORTHAND AND SALESMANSHIP CLASSES, 1927*1928, AND 
number employed, 1930. 

Female 

High-Sc^ool Eml^loyed High-Sehaol Employed 
Enrollment Age 18-19 BmoJlmeni A^e 18-19 

Shorthand.. 47,641 4,862 203,990 118,791 

Sales mans hip 4,983 63,457 4,989 54,988 

The limited range of commercial vocational education 
may be illustrated not only as between clerical and distribu- 
tive pursuits, but even within the clerical pursuits as between 
bookkeeping and stenographic positions as one group, and 
the other clerical occupations, as those of filing, machine 
operation, stock clerk, correspondent, etc. An outstanding 
research effort in revealing this situation was that of 
Nichols.^ 

OLDER ENTRANTS WANTED IN BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 

It is common knowledge that business is more and more 
calling for persons of greater maturity and more education 
as beginners in the clerical, financial, and distributive posi- 
tions. There was a time when eighth-grade graduates were 
wanted in large numbers, then high-school drop-outs, then 
high-school graduates, and now the trend is for an increas- 
ing proportion of persons of post-high-school education. 
Table IIP reflects the situation for certain commercial 
occupations, 

Tadle hi 

NUMBER OF YOUNCEK WAGE EARNERS IN CERTAIN COMMERCIAL OCCUPATIONS 

Age 10'17 Age 18-19 Age 20-24 

Inclusive Inclusive Inclusive 

Oecupatian 1920-1930 1920-1930 1920-1930 

Clerka, except in BlorcB 135,400 77,193 161,902 183,296 303,915 500,881 

Stenographer and Lypiate 62,591 33,643 109,968 123,653 230,706 317,612 

Saleamen and saleswomen 72.933 66.483 75,750 116,667 211.215 340.478 

Clerks In atorea 60.569 35,490 49,798 52,921 9S,240 104,429 

Retail dealers 2,718 2,791 9,815 12,006 71,757 88,838 

If Space for Table III permitted, it would be even more 
significant for training purposes to show the numbers for 
men and women separately rather than for both as a group. 
Furthermore, with child labor practically abolished under 
the NRA codes, these statistics for the age group 1049, 
inclusive, are still further greatly reduced. 

^Frederick G. Nichols, '"A New ConrepUon of Office Practice.'' Harvar,d Bullelina in 
Education, No. XII, 1927 (Out of print, but UBually available in libraries). 

•Alfred Sorensen, ''Employment Trends 1910-1 930-" Mimeographed atalement pre- 
pared by graduate atudente at the UnlvereiLy of California, p. 8, 
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The present changing employment situation means for 
the public high schools and part-time day and evening 
schools that real commercial vocational education, as pre- 
paratory and extensive types of instruction, should be defi- 
nitely deferred to the older age groups only. Commercial 
general education for the younger age groups will more 
and more displace the vocational type in providing a univer- 
sal business education for all buyers of tl>e necessities of 
life. It does not need to he emphasi/.cd that a husiness 
course should be organized and taught with either the voca- 
tional or general objective in mind, and not with a con- 
fusion of both objectives for any one course. 

In this matter of up-grading commercial vocational edu- 
cation to fit older age groups in keeping with the demands 
of business, the work of the Central Sciiool of Business 
and Arts of New York City is one of the most noteworthy 
examples in the country.* Another excellent example Is 
the Merritt Business School of Oakland, California.' 

At this point it is interesting to recall certain educational 
principles which have been stated by the Joint Commission 
on the Emergency in Education; 

Provide suitable education at public expcnie and require attendance 
from early childhood undl emplorinent is advisnUe and obtamablc, 

. . . Provide whatever educational facilities for adults which will best 
serve the welfare of society. > > • Rehabilitate through public educa- 
tion the worhers forced ironv a particular occupation.* 

The present National Recovery Program must finally 
resolve itself into a National Recorisitnclion Program based 
on increasing general and vocational education of the rank 
and file of American citizens, juveniles and adults, if perma- 
nent and enduring benefits arc to ensue. In such a program 
of general uplift, commercial vocational education, in terms 
of a wide range of commercial employments for beginners 
and for those already employed, awaits a new development 
such as has never before taken place. The significant work 

Dow ''Bducaaon on A2im\ Uff, Novcrril^er 1033, pp 

’'’**^‘* MtrrJtL BtifliricBh SJehool," Joumat 0 J fUUicaUoti, 

Muy 1032, pp. 13-15. 

^Heport of Nnltonnt Confcropce on Uic Financlnfr of l^ucatbti. N«,(onn! nducntloi 
\«»oclallon, Wflshirglon. B. C,. P* 12- 
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of tbe Central School of Business and Arts, already re- 
ferred to, is prophetic of a great educational change that 
is certain to come if the scales of tradition will fall from 
the eyes of business curriculum makers. If this does not 
happen, a new generation of business educators, alive to 
new conditions and new opportunities, will take control 
and lead the way. 

Certain principles will characterize the future program 
of commercial vocational education. Among them will be : 

1. Candidates rigorously selected according to occupational standards 

2. Supply of well-qualified candidates kept within demand 

3. Teaching materials thoroughly overhauled or newly built to meet 
occupational standards 

4. Teachers competent to practice the occupations as well as to 
teach them 

5. Close working relations with those business leaders who arc willing 
to assume joint responsibility with business educators for real voca- 
tional training as tested in successful occupational experience 

THE CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 

J. Ritchie Stevenson 

Principal, East New York Continuation School 

In 1929 the continuation schools reached the peak, of their 
development. At that time, the schools in New York City 
had a register of 65,000 children who were programmed 
on a four-hour-a^week. basis in industrial, commercial, homc- 
makinie:, and academic courses. The program was one of 
guidance in a very flexihle organization. The pupils 'were 
employed at good wages averaging fifteen dollars a week. 
The unemplovnient throughout the city was less than two 
Der cent. One. hour was spent every day by each teacher in 
Individual counseling, another was devoted to visitation at 
the home or the olace of emolovment, and four hours were 
given to the classroom, teaching those things which were 
most helpful to the adolescent in the adjustment from 
school life to work life. 

From 1929 to the present, the picture has gradually 
changed. Many of the services to the young workers 
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have been wiped out and new activities have been substi. 
tuted. The coming year will be filled with additional 
changes, whether for better or worse, it is diffiailt to fore- 
tell. 

The first effect of the depression was felt by the em- 
ployment bureau. The placements of a single school 
dropped front 350 a month to SO and the pupils instead 
of being 98 per cent employed, reported an unemployment 
of 20 to 25 per cent. With this drop in employment and 
the inability of new pupils to obtain work, the register in 
the continuation schools fell from 65,000 in 1929 to 32,00C 
in 1933. 

In order to use the facilities and to provide an admittedly 
needed service, the continuation schools adopted the adult- 
education program. In 1931 the continuation schools gave 
training to over 4,000 unemployed adults, of all ages, both 
men and women. Short unit rehabilitation courses were 
offered in both summer and winter sessions. 

Due to economic retrenchment, New York City slashed 
the educational budget and this aclult-cduc.ition program 
was discontinued on the ground that the schools were for 
the children of tl»c city. This service was eliminated for 
a few weeks only. The State Department of Education 
had seen the wonderful work accomplished in adult edu- 
cation and tlie effect of this training as a rehabilitation 
factor. With unemployment funds, the State hired teach- 
ers from relief lists and reestablished the classes. The 
work of rehabilitation is continuing and the State hopes' 
to be able to continue with funds from the bond issue ap- 
proved at the November 1933 election. 

In September 1931 and in February 1932, large groups 
of minors, who did not fit into the academic high-school 
course, came to the doors of the continuation schools and 
asked for full-time training in some sort of vocational work. 
With well-equipped shops and a declining continuation- 
school register, the continuation schools accepted these 
young people and introduced industrial high-school courses 
on the basis of thirty hours a week, fifteen hours in the 
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shop and fifteen hours in academic work. These courses 
were started and planned on a two-year basis but will be 
extended in many cases to three and four years. Some 
courses have been centralized and the general continuation 
school gives the work of only the first six months or the 
first year, after which the pupil is sent to a school devoting 
most of its time to a particular activity. This is true of 
printing, auto mechanics, commerce, the needle trades, and 
the building trades. At the present time, the total register 
of the industrial high-school classes in the continuation 
schools is greater than the register of the regular industrial 
high schools. 

Prior to the organization o^f the full-time industrial high- 
school classes and the apprentice classes in the continuation 
schools, the Board of Education reduced the teaching staff 
by an average of 20 per cent. In some schools this reduc- 
tion in teaching service was very much larger. Services 
which were extremely valuable to the continuation schools 
and to the guidance program were eritirely eliminated. 
The teachers were forced to work for eight periods a day 
in the classroom. No time was allowed for counseling or 
for extramural visitation. 

Along with this great loss in teaching service came a 
reduction in funds available for supplies and equipment. 
This amounted to 66 2-3 per cent of the previous year's 
allotment, causing much of the material for classroom use 
to be 'brought to school by the pupils from homes and junk 
yards. 

The pupil load was increased from 135 to more than 
200 pupils a week. This is an increase in teaching load 
from 27 pupils a day to 40 pupils a day for every class, 
including shop classes. Such an increase has reduced the 
efficiency of the teacher as a counselor and guide. It is 
impossible for a teacher to do individualized work with 
classes of this size. Accidents in the shops have increased 
and there are more absences among the teachers due to 
nervous strain. 

As the depression develo'ped, experienced attendance 
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officers were assigned to the investigation of unemployment 
relief and the distribution of food and clothing to the poor. 
These men and women were replaced by people from the 
relief lists. The enforcement of attendance has been some- 
what retarded due to the lack of experience of these tem- 
porary officers, the irregularity of the work, and the con- 
stant change in the personnel. 

With the organization of the NRA, the President’s em- 
phasis on the elimination of child labor and the acceptance 
of industrial codes, the employment of children under 
sixteen years of age practically ceased. Beginning in Sep- 
tember 1933, the employment certificating nfficers denied 
employment certificates to any one under sixteen years of 
age except girls who wished to obtain working papers to 
stay at home. For a time, most of the employment cer- 
tificates issued were for such jdris. The demand for per- 
mits to stay at home grew into a "racket" until the issu- 
ance of these certificates was centralized and each ease was 
carefully investigated to determine the actual need, After 
New York City established this policy', the issuance of em- 
ployment certificates was confined to the children between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age. Few of these arc being 
issued 'because of the minimuni*wagc clause in the various 
industrial codes. Employers feel that if they must pay 
the minimum wage, they will employ older people. 

The continuation-school registers have constantly been 
reduced during the depression. Although not officially, 
the fourteen- to sixteen-year-old group has been eliminated 
from employment, and, therefore, from the continuation 
schools. It is generally expected that the next session of 
the legislature will raise the compulsory school age to 
meet the requirements of the NRA and no one under six- 
teen years of age will be allowed to work. Under the 
present law, this will leave only the sixteen- to seventeen- 
year-old group in the continuation schools. It is not known 
what action the legislature will take in regard to tliis group. 
With the present attitude there arc three possibilities; (1) 
a return to the original law and a requirement that all pupils 
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who are not higli-school graduates and who are between 
sixteen and eighteen years of age shall attend part-time 
school; (2) a rise in the minimum requirements of four 
hours of attendance to the maximum requirement of eight 
hours of attendance for the sixteen- to seventeen-ycar-old 
group: (3) retention of the law as it is and only requiring 
the sixteen- to seventeen-year-old boy and girl to attend 
continuation school. It appears that either proposition one 
or two, or a combination of one and two, is the most feas- 
ible and probable. 

With the general trends in industrial, commercial, home- 
making, and part-time education, the depression itself and 
the institutions arising from the depression will force wide 
changes in continuation schools. 

The schools must continue to function for the fourteen-, 
fifteen-, and slxteen-ycar-old child who, under other condi- 
tions, would be inducted into employment. They must pro- 
vide, on a full-time basis, some type of education for those 
pupils who are not fitted for or interested in the traditional 
type of college preparatory education. It seems, therefore, 
that from the depression a new type of school, with one-, 
two-, three-, and four-year courses, will emerge which will 
train these minors in a broad vocational experience. There 
will be a variety of activities: apprentice training, adult 
training, straight shop courses for the mentally slow, trade- 
finding courses, trade-preparatory courses, acadernic courses, 
and part-time courses. 

In order to carry out this new development in education, 
the community must provide adequate school facilities, suf- 
ficient equipment, and materials with which to work. The 
trend is so marked that educators must give it their best 
efforts. 

The present continuation schools are rapidly being revo- 
lutionized and out of the depression will arise a combination 
part-time and full-time school, which it is hoped will more 
adequately meet the needs of this adolescent group and of 
the adult group. 



INDUSTRIAI>-ARTS EDUCATION 
Carton K. Waoar 

Director, IncJustrial Arts, New Roclicllc Public Schrmls 

The foundations of our social controls, economic regula- 
tions, and ctliics are shifting rapidly. The changes in think- 
ing about social and economic problems have hrouglit and 
will bring revisions of the curricula which form the basis of 
educational activities in the public schofds. The industrial- 
arts curriculum has been and will he no exception to the 
other curricula. New philosophies of education will evolve 
to give new direction, to cducatitmal thought in un attempt 
to offer such activities in the schools as will lend to help 
pupils to adjust themselves better to new and changed living 
conditions. 

It would be absurd to attempt to predict exactly what 
changes in industrial-arts activities in the public schools 
will actually occur. It is possible, ntwcrthclcss, and perhaps 
profitable, to visualize the uses that can and probably will 
be made of industrial-arts activities in the program of 
general education. 

IN THE ELEMENTARY SCH(X)L 

Primarily, the purpose of education is to give direction 
to the responses of pupils to stimuli so that these responses 
will be desirable according to the most generally accepted 
of the present and immediate future social, economic, and 
ethical standards. In life outside of the school, the large 
majority of stimuli or situations that demand responses 
from pupils of the elementary-school age arc facc-to-facc 
stimuli or situations, Furthermore, the success of the re- 
sponses depends largely upon the successful operation of 
the sensory and motor nerves. It is about tlic responses 
to these face-to-face situations that children talk, think, 
dream, and ask questions. Elementary schools conducted 
according to modern educational theory and practice arc 
organized on the basis of pupil activities, according to this 
natural learning situation as it is found in real living, 
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Such an organixation demands shops, laboratories, or 
places where first-hand contacts can be made with situations 
that are full of problems which stimulate pupils of the ele- 
mentary-school age to respond whole-heartedly, naturally, 
and vigorously. This kind of response leads tO' social con- 
flicts which must be adjusted; to economic problems of 
obtaining, using, and owning supplies, equipment, etc., 
that must be met; and to questions of ethics or fair play 
that are constantly present. Briefly, education in its fullest 
sense occurs in a modern progressive elementary school. 
Pupils respond to real living situations; i,e,, live naturally, 
create, make, do, and observe things in shops and labora- 
tories; talk about their responses; i.e., oral English and 
social adjustment; make a record of their responses; i.e,, 
symbolic expression such as writing, art, music, and drama ; 
study records of what other people have done to meet situ- 
ations similar to those with which they are confronted; 
i.e., social science, general science, applied science, and art, 
and literature. To summarize: the modern progressive 
elementary school is so organized and administered that 
the pupils have opportunity to respond to living situations 
naturally and fully and to express themselves by actual 
doing and by symbolic c.vpresslon. 

liducation, as briefly described above, prepares a pupil 
to do critical thinking or to use common sense when he is 
faced with modern daily problems of living. Each hour 
of the day one is called upon to use some product of the 
arts of industry. Food, clothing, shelter, travel, health, 
and social relationships arc affected and to a large exter 
controlled by the products of industry. 

Since the everyday situations in life are so interrelated 
with the industrial arts, it would seem logical that the prob- 
lematic situations that the pupils face in the progressive 
elementary school arc so interwoven with industrial-arts 
education that the activities could not be carried on without 
the industrlal-ait.s activities. In fact, the shop and labora- 
tory activities are the basis of all the other activities in the 
school. It would seem that educators in increasing num- 
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bera are recognizing this fact and will eventually organize 
the shop and laboratory activities as the core of the ele- 
mentary-school curriculum. 

IN THE SECONDARY 8CH001S 
A comparatively new concept of the responsibility, co- 
operation, and control of the individual in his relation to 
society has had a sudden and tremendous growth, It is 
difficult to determine what has caused this phenomenal 
growth. Among the varioua causes will be found a more 
comprehensive understanding of the social and economic 
problems. The studies that have been made of these prol>- 
lems indicate the need of a number of changes. A great 
experiment is now in progress in which some of the most 
obviously needed changes arc being tried. 

Whatever the results of this experimentation may be, 
one outcome of interest to the educator is certain; i.r., a 
much greater need for a definite and detailed as well as a 
more comprehensive survey of the interrelation of social 
and economic problems, The need for school activities that 
will give opportunity to the pupils to acquire this kind of 
knowledge is imperative. 

This detailed as well as comprehensive aspect of the in- 
terrelation of economic and sodal problems cannot be 
obtained by a memorization of theories alone. Surely edu- 
cators have realized that this kind of knowledge and judg- 
ment demands laboratory or contact experience upon which 
theory and principle may be built. First-hand contact or 
laboratOf7 experiences, wider in variety and richer in con- 
tent, will become more and more necessary if pupils arc 
to be prepared intelligently to meet the social-economic 
problems that confront the Nation today. This Is espe- 
cially true if these problems arc to be met by a democratic 
form of government, 

Society has, in the more civilized countries, reached the 
stage where It refuses to stand idly by and allow the fit, 
the less fit, and the unfit to perish or suffer unnecessarily. 
This is a comparatively new development of social stand- 
ards and consequently there is little or nothing in the present 
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educational program and policies adequately to foster or 
direct this tremendous stride in social growth or to prepare 
the individual to play his part to meet this new demand 
of a society which has acquired an overdeveloped industrial 
organization. 

The secondary school should, therefore, provide adequate 
laboratories where all pupils actually meet and solve prob- 
lems in social-civic, commercial, and industrial living if the 
social and political controls, which must be applied to carry 
on successfully these apparently desirable social-economic 
relations, are to remain democratic controls. Education 
should be more than a memorization of information from 
books and symbols. It should also be an assimilation of 
the fruits of experience and the exercise of poise, judg- 
ment, and common sense. Since the ability to assimilate 
(not memorize) information and new ideas from books 
is largely controlled by the past experiences of each indi- 
vidual, it would seem advisable that opportunities for ex- 
periences should fonn a basic part of the secondary-educa- 
tion program. 

Such a program would call for more fully equipped lab- 
oratories in which pupils would experience fine arts and 
pure science, social arts and science, industrial arts and 
science, commercial art and economics, and political arts 
and science. Each and every pupil must have experiences 
in all of these activities before he can adequately under- 
stand what is written or symbolically expressed about them. 
At present these types of experience, if they are offered as 
experiences, in the secondary schools are special experiences 
and the program and policy is such that any one individual 
pupil must stay within one of these fields of experience or 
he cannot be graduated on schedule. 

Obviously, the secondary schools are graduating puplU 
who have had specialized experience which is practically 
useless to that pupil as a basis for interpreting symbolic 
expressions of experience in other activities. To meet the 
social-economic problems that face the world today it would 
seem highly Important that the curriculum of the secondary 
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school should become less spcciali^xd and that all pupils 
should be exposed to a more diversified range of experi- 
ences, Tills would necessitate the extension of the time 
spent in the secondary school or the establishment of junior 
colleges in the public-school system. It would require more 
prescriptive and less elective courses. 

If this much needed change in secondary education is 
made, the industrial-arts curriadum will have to be modified 
and extended. Laboratory experiences will be required 
activities throughout the secondary-school period. This 
will require in some places more shop sp.icc and more and 
differently trained teachers. In some places, it will simply 
fill the present shops to full capacity. The industrial-arts 
shops will become more like laboratories in which pupils 
will be confronted with social-industrial problems. In the 
solution of these problems) the pupils will acquire experi- 
ences whicli will form a basis for an intelligent interpreta- 
tion of social and industrial problems about which they hear, 
see, and read. The manipulative and technical content of 
the industrial-arts curriculum will not need to be changed, 
but it will be necessary to make drastic changes in what b 
now called related information. 

Changes also will be necessary in tl>e methods of teaching 
and organization. Finally, if this needed change in sec- 
ondary education is made, the industrial-arts shops will cease 
to be merely places to give training and specialized knowl- 
edge to a selected group of pupils and will become labora- 
tories where all pupils will be required to undergo experi- 
ences which will give them a much needed part of an edu- 
cational background that will enable them intelligently to 
attempt the solution of the social-economic problems by 
which we of the old school have been so badly beaten or, 
at least, temporarily bewildered. 

ADVANCES IN CURRICUTAJM REVISION 
Ronald W. Kiin i' 

Assistant Director, Essex County Vocational Schools 
Until very recently vocational educators, labor, and cm- 
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ployers talked of vocational education in terms of pre- 
paring each individual for some one specific occupation, 
generally a skilled trade. Today it Is contended that in- 
dustry changes so rapidly that no job is secure from the 
ravages of technological change. We may point to a 
number of trades which have changed little in many years 
and do not appear destined to change greatly in the near 
future. But enough highly skilled and apparently stable 
occupations have either disappeared or have been radically 
changed so that many are beginning to question the sta- 
bility of any occupation. It is pointed out that lack of 
stability for the individual may result not only from changes 
that wipe out occupations or radically change the skills 
required, but from changes that increase the productive 
capacity of the worker or reduce the demand for the product 
and thus reduce the number of workers needed. 

Several ways of meeting the situation are developing or 
have been suggested. One is to add in each trade course 
some additional work in an allied occupation. For ex- 
ample, it is contended that if wc include more machine-shop 
practice in our auto-mechanics course wc will turn out just 
as good or probably even better auto mechanics, and, at 
the same time, make it easier for them to adjust them- 
selves to possible sliifts such as those already described. 
This plan sometimes includes a lengthened course to permit 
the addition of some skills in an allied occupation without 
reducing the proficiency of the student in the specific skills 
required in the occupation that he is preparing to enter 
upon completion of his course. Some difTiculties arise in 
the application of this procedure, In some cases, it is very 
difiiailt to find closely allied types of training. If the course 
is not lengthened, the training may not meet the market 
demands for labor, and those taking the training may find 
themselves unable to secure jobs in the occupation for which 
they were trained, If the course is lengthened, wc may 
(iiul the nuinher who complete it t(U) small to warriint the 
change. These conditions vary in different localities and 
in different fields of training. Where the compulsory 
school-agc limit is high or the community psychology favors 
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students remaining in sclioni after the compulsor)- age limit, 
courses can probably be lengthened to advantage. Where 
two types of work arc as closely allied as auto mechanics 
and machine-shop practice, the broadening of the course 
without IcngthcninR it can probably he done without en- 
dangering the employability of graduates. Under this 
plan, carpentry, cabinet and millwork might be combined 
into a more general woodworking course; phiinhing might 
[>c expanded to become plumbing and heating; and the 
painter might add paperhanging and some skills in furni- 
ture refinishing and, possibly, sign painting. 

A second development has been to give students a year 
or more of a general vocational course before placing 
them in the more intensive and more specialized training 
offered in the regular trade courses. The general voca- 
tional course usually Includes a variety of jobs selected from 
a number of skilled trades, though in one instance, to be 
described later, it Is based on .n selection of jobs from the 
semiskilled field of employment. This scheme involves a 
lengthening of the total training period, but the amount 
of time spent in the skilled-trade training may be reduced 
somewhat (if the individual instruction method is used) 
because of the better preparation for il»c wi>rk effected by 
the training given in the general vocational course. 

The closing of industry to boys and girls under sixteen 
has thrown upon the vocational schools a new problem which 
has been attacked in one ease by the development of .a 
curriculum that, so far aa the writer has been able to deter- 
mine, is entirely new. The Essex County Vocational 
Schools, New Jersey, have surveyed tlic field of employ- 
ment In Essex County of the fourteen- to eighteen-year-old 
boys and girls who worked in industry thiring those yean: 
of their lives. These schools have developed a general voca- 
tional course for boys and a similar course for girls based 
on, this survey. The courses include scnuskilleil ami oihl 
jobs from Industry, simple domestic and personal-service 
jobs, and scUing jobs in cl'.Tin stores and small neighbor- 
hood stores. The school bulletin states: “Each offers a 
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series of experiences which are designed to develop dex- 
terity in a variety of semiskilled industrial jobs for those 
who plan to go directly from such a course into industry. 
They will also serve as good foundation courses for those 
who later expect to enter one of the skilled occupation 
courses offered in the vocational schools. The instruction 
is suited to a wide range of student abilities. It spreads 
horizontally to produce an adaptability to a variety of jobs 
or occupations instead of vertically to produce skill in one 
occupation only as it does in the skilled occupation courses.” 
Proper work attitudes and habits are stressed as major 
objectives of these courses. 

Industry has for years been gradually raising its stand- 
ards for workers in many occupations. This process has 
been speeded up by the depression. We find some voca- 
tional schools raising their entrance requirements and in- 
creasing the standards of work required in order to meet 
these new industrial conditions. Some have added a year 
or even two years to the length of their courses. The addi- 
tions to airriaila brought about by these changes include 
more difficult mechanical skills in the given occupation*, 
skills not specifically required in the occupation but designed 
to broaden the student, give him a better imderstancling 
of his job, and lay the foundation for promotion; additional 
technical knowledges and skills needed to meet industrial 
demands for greater understanding on the part of skilled 
workers and to lay the foundation for promotion ; additional 
nonvocational subjects, particularly economics, to give the 
worker a better understanding of the industrial world in 
whicli he works. Wc need to be careful in our enthusiasm 
for education to be sure of the need forextending the length 
of our courses. It is true that some skilled occujiations 
require more training today tlian they did in the past, but 
it seems doubtful if this i.s true of all skilled occupations. 
Our curricula should be based on careful analyses of the 
occupations and their content derived from actual needs. 
Wc should not let ourselves be led into an arbitraiy setting 
of increased time to be spent in training and then look 
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around for itiiili'rial lo rucujty list •.tiidcni during that time, 
While the radical shifts in cmitloynicnt |utssihilitica arc 
making vocational schools conscious of the need of train- 
ing for vocati<tnal adaptahlliiy, <*nly a few schools seem 
to recognize that this adaptability cannot be achieved by a 
hit-or-miss offering of n variety of experiences but must 
he based on careful surveys of industrial conditions. Such 
surveys should be comprehensive, hut they slitudd not he 
long-drawn-out nor should they incbule the great amount 
of detail so frequently cmbcKlicd in flurve-ys, The cost of 
such a procedure is too high and the conditions surveyed 
sometimes change so rapidly as to make the survey almost 
useless when completed. Some deiinitc techniques that arc 
less costly and productive of <|uickcr results arc ilcvelo))ing. 
One such technique uses existing analyse.^ or surveys from 
other localities as a starting point and. hy using instructors 
and an advisory committee properly selected to represent 
different sizes and kinds of cstahlislimcnts. rapitlly checks 
such analyses or surveys with local conditions. Sometimes 
minor changes and additions arc all that arc neected to pro- 
duce a trade analysis or a survey of industrial conditions 
suited to local conditions. A technique of effective sam- 
pling, followed hy careful estimating of the complete pic- 
ture from these samples, is needed to meet the needs of 
proper .adjustment to a rapidly changing industrial situa- 
tion. There arc evidences that such a (cchninuc is evolving. 

In our efforts to revise vocational currietda (o produce 
vocational adaptability or versatility, we should not lose 
sight of the fact that there arc individuals who want and 
need intensive units of instruction in both day and cv'cning 
schools in one or more phases of a specific occupation. 
These may be boys or girls who have attended a general 
course of some kind until they find it necessary to acquire 
quickly some skills that will make them einployahle, or they 
may be men or women who need such (raining to adjust 
themselves quickly to new jobs or to changes in tdd jobs. 
We face the necessity of organizing our schools so that 
those who want and need the more general type of training 
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may be served alonp with those who need the more intensive 
and specific training. It calls for a flexible administration, 
weU-organived curricula, and individual instruction and 
progress. In spite of a few outstanding examples, very 
little general progress has been made as yet In setting up 
curricula in which students progress on the basis of accom- 
plishment instead of time. This is one of the outstanding 
I'ccris in the field of curriciihim revision. 

TMK rUNCTlONS OF ANALYSIS 
Lavton S. Hawkins 

Adjustment Service, Nesv York City 

Analysis is a process which has long been used in the 
sciences. Chemical analysis, for instance, is the process 
of resolving a compound into its constituent elements, The 
physician uses this process in his study of symptoms, and 
the lawyer in his study of evidence. The analysis, how- 
ever, is but a means to an end and not the ultimate objec- 
tive. The physician uses his analysis as a basis for diag- 
nosis and treatment, while the lawyer briefs his case in 
accordance with the facts revealed by his analysis. In 
general, it may he said that the process of analysis is used 
for the purpose of resolving a complex situation into ele- 
ments that may be synthesized in their relation to some 
definite objective. 

Analysis in the field of vocational education is used in 
much the same way as in medicine and law. Some con- 
fusion has arisen due to a rather loose nomenclature, which 
includes sucli terms as "job analysis,” “trade analysis," “In- 
dustrial analysis,” “vocational analysis,” “occupational 
analysis,” etc. One way to avoid confusion of meaning is 
to designate the purpose or ohjective towards which the 
results of tlic analysis are to he directed; for example: 

1. An analysis to determine tlic content of instruction for a unit trade 
course 

2. An analysis for purposes of vocational guidance 

3. An analysis or survey to determine the scope of a vocational pro- 
Rram for a Riven cominiinity 

4. An analysis for setting job specifications 
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As a matter of practice, analysis is best employed for 
one purpose at a time, and the more clearly that purpose 
is defined, the better the cliancc for success. 

The moat frequent uses of analysis in the vocational* 
education field arc: (1) for tktcrniination of content of 
instruction, and (2) for vocational guidance. These arc 
two quite distinct objectives, atul around them may well be 
grouped moat of the pertinent cibacrvations on the func- 
tions of analysis. 

If the objective of a unit or series of units of instruc- 
tion is to offer an opportunity to an individual to equip 
himself for a given occupation, it naturally follows Hint the 
content of the instruction must he tlctcrininrd !'■' the answer 
to two questions: (1) What must a successful worker in 
his occupation be able to do? (2) What docs he have to 
know? This information may be obtained by analy/.ing 
the ocaipation in terms of operations to he performed 
and the knowledge essential to their performance. F.ach 
operation in turn is broken down into its component steps 
or even motions. In actual practice, the analysis of opera- 
tions is done in part coincident witli the synthetic process 
of constructing instruction sheets or text material. The 
final test of tlie analysis is found in the subject matter 
being taught. It should rlirecll^ function in the occupation 
towards which the training is directed. This method of 
determining functioning content is one of the outstanding 
contributions of vocational education. Wider use of the 
method is prevented by our apparent inability as sclmol 
people to set up specific attainable objectives for many of 
our school "subjects." Possibly more emphasis on the dc- 
velopinent of definite abilities or skills would enable us to 
state these objectives more specifically. Bobbitt and Char- 
ters have done pioneer work in this dlrccti<in, hut much 
remains to be done before results become ap[inrcnt in cur- 
ricula and courses. 

Analysis in relation to vociational guidance presents a 
twofold aspect: (1) analysis of ocaipations, (2) analysis 
of individuals. Much more has been done with the fnrnaer 
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than with tlie latter. The literature of the field is rather 
extensive, the analysis technique is fairly well developed, 
and the work of the National Occupational Conference 
assures a coordination of the present work being done in 
the field. 

On the other hand, very little has been done towards de- 
veloping methods of analysis of the individual in terms of 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, experiences, and personality 
traits. In making such an analysis, account must be taken 
of the fact that an occupation is but one phase of the life 
of an individual. He has to make physical, social, and 
mental adjustments which may be partly or wholly outside 
of his occupation. 

Although many individuals and institutions have worked 
on various phases of this problem, one of the most com- 
prehensive experiments was conducted by the Minnesota 
Employment Stabilisation Research Institute, which made 
a two-year study directed along these lines. The Adjust- 
ment Service is making a practic.al application of the meth- 
ods developed in the Minnesota study. As a result, there 
has been developed n technique of individual analysis to 
be used as an aid in guidance. Later evaluations will give 
some indication of the value of the Service, the need for 
better measuring instruments, and the necessity for well- 
trained workers. I'or present purposes the important point 
to he noted is that the process of analysis is being used to 
ascertain specific characteristics which an individual may 
synthesi'/.e into a program which relates not only to his occu- 
pation, hut to his physical, mental, and social life. 

Very few people realixe the extent to which the analytic 
process is used in daily life. Ail situations requiring re- 
sponses other than those to which we arc habituated involve 
analysis and an accompanying synthesis to determine action. 
The person of sound judgincnt is the one who can resolve 
a complex .situation into its coniponcnt elements and realign 
these elements in relationship to tlicir bearing on the prolv 
1cm in hand, 

Unfortunately, our schools afford all too little training 
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which aims specifically to tlcvclop skill in these processes. 
AlthouRh indivitliials do develop this ability in varying de- 
grees, it is more a matter of natural ability and chance than 
the result of formal education. 

Practically all that has heen said ami written about the 
subject is from the standpoint of the use of the process of 
analysis by a teacher or a specialist. May it not he timely 
to consider the extent to which pupils may he trained to 
acquire skill in its use? 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION KOR LEISURE 
Franklin J. Krllur 

Director, National Occupational Conferenre 

This is the catharsis of pet peeves. This is the loud wail 
of the teacher. This is the vigorous, in a manner of speak- 
ing, protest of the person, who, before the depression, used 
to be called the bulwark of the nation. This is to say 
to alt timorous teachers, nervous employers, and unregen- 
crate taxpayers that the job of vneationTd education is to 
educate for vocations, and through no hocus-pocus of the 
depression can it become a finishing school for the polite 
amenities or a preparation for leisurely time killing. In 
other words, it is not training for leisure. 

To begin with, the words "depression" and "rcconstnic- 
tion" arc like the word "crisis." F’or the individual who 
is born, and lives and dies over periods which totally dis- 
regard business and historical cycles, they do not exist. 
Somebody has spoken neatly of the perpetual crisis in edu- 
cation. For the boys and girls who wish to become self- 
sustaining adults, every situation presents a crisis, for they 
must go on and on. An economic depression Is no more 
significant for society than a transient disease like inllu- 
en7-a or typhoid or delirium tremens is significant for the 
individual. You get over it and must go on. Of course, 
you may lose a leg or become bedridden or go crav.y, and 
your vocational aptitudes may change, hut otherwise you 
must go on. Society may get so sick that it will fvinda- 
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mentally change its nature, even die, but as long as it lives, 
it must go on, and men and women must work for the 
goods that they want and must have. They must have 
paying jobs. They must be adapted to the fundamental 
tasks of the world, and they must be trained for them, for 
they must go on. 

The depression is only a nodal point in a very sinuous 
line. Moreover, it is a measure of quantity rather than 
of quality. Within the field of economic activity occupa- 
tions arc differentiated. For some the lines go up, for 
others they go down. So we have variable factors within 
variable factors. For each individual, however, his line 
always goes up. If it does not, there is frustration and a 
sense of failure. As his life goes on, he must make a 
better adjustment to occupational life, and the vocational 
educator must help him to make it. 

What is it that gets the worker his job: his personality, 
his culture, or his skill? What is meant by the employer 
when lie says, "Give the boy a good fundamental educa- 
tion and I will take care of the rest”? What is meant 
by the schoolman when he says, '‘Give the boy a good sound 
cultural education and he will be able to do anything”? 
The employer and the schoolman mean precisely nothing or 
else they mean "Give him good vocational education.” The 
employer will take care of “the rest.'' What “rest”? 
The specialties, the tricks involved in his particular busi- 
ness. His "good boy," “good materia!,'' “good character,” 
and otlier “goods” arc in large part products of specific, 
definite, well-focused training in the various phases of occu- 
pational life. They involve personality, they involve cul- 
ture in varying degrees and proportions: that is to say, 
they involve attitudes and knowledge, but attitudes and 
knowledge never get a job for anybody, certainly never 
hold it, unless the possessor can do something with tlicm. 
Even personality is useless in a vacuum, and really docs not 
exist unless somebody else reacts to it. The reaction does 
not come unless the personality docs something, acts, even 
“attitudinizes.” 
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Ail this docs not mean to say that every person must 
be trained in school for every job that exists. It docs 
mean to say that there arc no bom actors, in the sense of 
“doers,” and that this traininR must cotnc somehow. It 
may come through conscious or unconscious imitation, as 
in the case of those who are horn into families of actors, 
in the narrow sense. It may come through reading and 
reasoning, as in the case of the self-taught and the self- 
trained. But, in this day and age, not of the depression 
but of general technical development, it must come through 
socially planned, pcdagogically devised, and industrially, 
commercially, and agriculturally authenticated vocational 
education. 

What do people mean when they talk about technological 
changes and the dearth of skilled jobs and the lessening 
need of training for specialized skills, and the resulting 
desirability of "general vocational training?” This gen- 
eral vocational training Is a curious thing. Everybody talks 
about it but nobody defines it. It may be that such a 
thing is possible. It is probably desirable in that it would 
extend the range of the worker's possible usefulness and 
would enable him to adapt himself to future shifts in the 
distribution of occupations. It vs to be suspected, however, 
that the so-called "general” training would be an extension 
of activity over some small area rather than over the entire 
field of occupations. For a long time, a process of stand- 
ardization has been going on in the rnctal trades so that 
the good machinist finds himself at home in nearly any 
metal-working factory, regardless of what the final product 
may be. However, an extension of this principle to other 
trades is made all too easily. Salesmanship would seem 
to lend itself to “general” training, but how easy is the 
shift from the chain store to life insurance to bonds to 
machine tools to hosiery? In the jargon of the vocational 
schools, there are differences in related technical informa- 
tion and in consumer groups which indicate marked dif- 
ferences In training or retraining procedures. 

“In view of technological changes and of code provisions, 
working hours will be so short and work will be so simple 
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that what the schools now have to do is to train for leisure.*’ 
Old Samuel Johnson might have said something to the 
effect that leisure (or training for it) was the last refuge 
of the scoundrelly schoolman. Unsuccessful in helping his 
boys and girls to fit tlicmselves for the economic struggle, 
he will now fir them to enjoy what they have no means of 
getting. What on earth is the use of time on your hands 
if all you can do with it is to kill it? Millions of unem- 
ployed arc finding no leisure, only time in which to bemoan 
their failure to find jobs and their Inability to enjoy life. 
Leisure is something you have to buy; it docs not just come, 
nor can it be trained for apart from training for the rest 
of life. A remunerative occupation enables one to buy the 
means of leisure and to maintain the peaceful state of mind 
requisite for its enjoyment. 

Moreover, what in the name of all that is holy and 
educational have the schools been doing these past hundred 
years if they liave not been training for leisure? Beyond 
mere reading, writing, and figuring for elementary communi' 
cation purposes, haven’t all the school subjects been de- 
signed to give "culture,” that something which enables one 
to appreciate the finer things In life — literature, history, 
travel, art, music, good clean sport? The vast majority 
of subjects, up through the college, have professedly and 
boastfully not been vocational. Then what could they have 
been doing but teaching the good, the beautiful, and the 
true? Can it be that the adults of today, in their leisure 
moments, do not know what to do with the good, the beau- 
tiful, and the true? I believe that the small minority who, 
by intelligence and temperament were capable of absorbing 
this kind of schooling, do know what to do with it. The 
others do not and never will. The school must, and wc 
have heard much and seen little of this, build its curriculum 
out of the realities of life, both vocational and avocational. 
But when the schoolmasters talk about beginning now to 
train for leisure, they must confess that they have made a 
miserable failure of what they have been doing in the 
past, or that they do not know what they are talking about. 
Neither alternative can make them very happy. 
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Wiicn the school, or the employer, or the community 
talks about the essential nature of training for character, 
he, or they, arc on solid ground, but when they talk about 
getting the school to do the training, they arc just whist- 
ling down the wind. What the school can do is to dis- 
cover, select, and classify those personalities, the essential 
ingredients of which have been inherited and have been 
trained for at least six years before the school gels hold 
of them (this is a weak attempt to satisfy both the nature 
and nurture people), and to adapt the schoolwork to the 
ways of the world. In so-called abnormal eases, it will try 
to modify the personality. In other words, the school will 
begin, to concentrate upon the individual in terms of an 
operating social mechanism. It will think of hoys and girls 
in terms of occupational life. It will be a guidance insti- 
tution. It will do all of this without in any way abdicating 
its right to work for a better society, one in which there 
will be no unemployed, where all the work will he done by 
all the people, where the llowcr of the public-school system, 
technically trained university graduates, will not become 
clothing-store models and filling-station attendants, where 
a living can be earned and a life can be lived abundantly. 

It seems probable that vocational efficiency involves a 
combination of some things that arc called personality, 
some that are called knowledge, and some that arc called 
skills. It calls for a nice balance of mentality, emotionality, 
and physique. It is the task of the school to help the indi- 
vidual to discover the extent of his native ctidowmcnt in 
each of these respects and to help him to make the most 
of it in relation to the demands of the world. In acquaint- 
ing him with himself and with the world it is not too much 
to hope that the school will arouse in him such thought 
and stimulate him to such action as will in the end bring 
about a better world. In any ease, a better method is 
still to be revealed. All this must go on in spite of, as 
well as because of, the depression, and with the assurance 
that the least of the worries of him who leads the good 
life will be the use of his leisure time. 
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EDITORIAL 

The study of the social backgrounds of the school child 
is an iniporiant application of sociology to education. It 
emphasizes the sociological principle that no child develops 
in a social vacuum and that public education, if it is to 
function effectively, must take account of what happens to 
children at home, at work, and during leisure-time hours. 
It makes clear the fact that the school as an institution is 
an integral part of local social organization and, to be 
successful, must be responsive to local community needs. 

The important point is the general failure of educational 
agencies to see the whole community and its needs. The 
clear lesson which the study of social hackgrouncls and 
informal influences has to offer professional education is 
the necessity for more careful educational planning, guided 
by sociological findings based on research. The same care- 
ful attention now given to teaching methods and internal 
school organization needs to be applied to the performance 
of social functions and the integration of the program of 
the school with the social structures and processes of the 
community. It is one thing to give philosophical recogni- 
tion to this principle; it is quite another matter to apply 
the principle in practice on the basis of actual research 
findings. 

FredivRIC M. Thrasher 
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SOCIM. BACKGROUNDS AND INFORMAL 
EDUCATION 

Frederic M. Thrashfr 

Awociate Pfofoior of Edutstion. fkboof of Kducsiion, 

New Yofk Urrivtrtiijr 

Culture is tlic outs(iiiuti(ig fact about human life, Man 
ift not bom human, but human nature is a superstructure 
which is developed by social interaction in groups of people. 
Most facts have meaning and significance only as they arc 
defined by the cultural backgrounds in which they occur— 
by that consensus of social heritages composed of folkways 
and mores, groups and institutions, and fashions and public 
opinions which make up society. Here we have a basic 
sociological principle which explains why biological and 
psychological facts, in ihcmsclvcs, arc not important to 
human beings. 

Mental defectiveness, insanity, epilepsy, disease, defor- 
mity, and even life and death, for example, have signifi- 
cance for human beings only in the light of their social 
definitions. Thus, epilepsy has been socially defined at 
different times and places as oracular insight into the future, 
as religious Inspiration, as witchcraft, as dangerous or 
repulsive abnormality, or as an unfortunate malfunctioning 
of the organism which demands sympathy and scientific 
medical attention, Life may be held dearly or cheaply 
depending upon group definitions and social heritages. To 
die for one’s country may be given significance of a parti- 
cular character. Ceremonial or institutionalized suicide as 
practised in Japan, India, and China illustrates the point. 

Javan, China, and India until recently «ach bad fonna ef aulciJo 
which were socially approved, committed in public with ceremony, and 
whose omission was not only "bad {orm," but cause lor disgrace. The 
Hindu widow who burned herself on the funeral pyre of her husband 
or the Chinese widow who hanged herself in public way not have felt 
sufficiently grieved to kill herself; yet many widows in both India and 
China have kiiled themselves and been publicly honored for so doing. 
The Japanese warrior who killed himself when he and his lord faced 
defeat may have had many reasons for wishing to continue to live; yet 
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he followed the code of his elate and died b/ hit own hand, sometimes 
with hundreds of hit comrades. These suicides are performed at the 
command oi the social group and are usually related to crises in the 
life of the group; they have only an indirect relation to personal interests 
and wishes. t 

It mny be more important to maintain one’s social status 
than to live; this is a reversal of the process of natural 
selection. This is societal selection. 

Informal education. Most of the definitions of facts 
(social values) which the group gives its new members 
are not acquired through the formal processes of education 
as exemplified in schools and other educational agencies. 
Rather, they arc the result of the universal process of 
social interaction which is expressed in face-to-face non- 
verbal contacts, but more largely through various types of 
communication which use social symbols' or collective repre- 
sentations. It is this informal education which results in 
the transmission of the great body of folk knowledge and 
practical experience, which is utilized in daily life and in 
contacts with one’s neighbors. Such informal educative 
processes arc not intentional and are quite unconscious. 
Yet, it is through such processes that the great mass of 
nontechnical knowledge is acquired, and they arc so cffco- 
tivc that the personality and character of the child arc 
shaped by them in a thousand different ways. 

Social contagion. The processes of Informal education 
are so pervasive and ubiquitous that they often assume the 
form of social contagion. In this way habits, attitudes, 
sentiments, ideas, and beliefs spread throug^h a given group 
or stratum of society by interaction as if they had the epi- 
demic qualities of a contagious disease. The processes of 
conditioning and imitation which underly social contagion 
are well known. Yet the reality of this process and its 
implications have not been realized in the development of 
educational procedures. 

To apply this principle to a specific situation, we may 
point out the spread of delinquent attitudes, habits, and 
behavior patterns in the delinquency areas which have been 
delimited in many ecological studies of urban communities. 


iRuth Shonic Cav«n, Suicide (Ctilcago: Tlic UnlvcrBlly of Chicago Presa, 1928), p. 3. 
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It h one thing to undertUnd the na(ur<5 and sources of 
origin of attitudes and liehavinr patterns of the criminaL 
It is quite another matter to undcrstarul the processes 
whereby these attitudes and culture patterns arc assimilated* 
This type of analysis h very important to eduulion and 
crime prevention because it rmals crimino-gcnctic factors 

in their logical sequences* 

The oroempfi of -twial mi impniuni in 

the work of the public sehool am well itlu«irA<«t{ frt InUrvde.^ an 
area in New York City, 'the reasons tor a rompariitivrly high rale ot 
Juvenile delinquency in Intervale become dearer frt>n\ an exftminaitDn ol 
the bflLsic facts about the area and of the life* acivviiic?^ and mtcreics 
of children and young people in the diainct The key lo the flittiatiofl 
with regard to the prcvalmce of lK>y ddinquency in under nan ding 
the extent and nature of the «odal conugion which h prevalent in ihU 
congested area. Tl>cre are no norm at boyn 5n Imrrvale who att 
rWiVwfwafr; there arc only i^ckl btingu whow* characters and person- 
alities arc completely dominated by the rniihifnrm mlal influencen which 
make up ihc complex of local life in ihii diMrtrl. 'Fhr life of cJiildrca 
and adolescents rn the area U distinctly group life* but it is a group life 
that does not Uloog.to the conventional controU of the adult com- 
munity. The groups and iastilutitms which exert wholesome coturol iit 
the normal community^ auch A4i die family, the srtmo), the church, or 
the normal commiiiiiiy, as the family, ihr svlimil, ihr ilnirch, or recrea- 
tion, nre disDrgAni?.ed or inadcqimtc to thr nredii nl Iw^yn in this arefl. 

The Iflick oC tttcaetive home Wit tmd of other effective wholesome 
leisure- time interests makes it inevitable that a very large proportion of 
the boy population from the earliest ages up spends iu time on the streets. 
The younger boys piny on the sidewalks lamd in the streets in their own 
Mocks. This play takes place after school in the afternoon ami, in many 
cascst until lute nt night; during vacation (ime^ of course, it goes on 
all day long. Tlic older boys from twelve yean up, in addition to playing 
in their own blocks, arc likely to range about throughout the arcs, 
visiting many different points which inlcrciit them, indikiing the roofs of 
baildings, vacant buildings, the parks, tlie wharves and the river front, 
and all types of institutions of commcrciali/.rd recreation. In ibis 
region New York differs from Chicago in that it has no alleys in which 
play and delinquency can take place. There is no lack of '*hide-outs/* 
however, and tlie roofs constitute tin effective substitute. 

Summer street play in this area is varied and active. The most 
popular street game, (n spite of the difficulties and hii?:«rd$ of dty 
traffic and interference by the police, is the unlveri^ally played fitlckball. 
This is seldom played on the north and sgutli streets which nre the heavy 


L* '' local ^community In New Ynrk Cuy In wlikh weifll Imckaronnif* 

itualea Imve Jwcft cnrrjtrt fot iho part alt by Umi detximneni of e<lucAUoiiiii ftociofoRy 

?} r » 1. Inierva 0 Ir ncillioui. The (Indlhna of ihnc aincllrt. 

111! pu bltaheU na mano^aalui In. tha pr<aiwacirt Inif rvrtR ReUta Thr flrrt of 

th«e, by Ihe nulhor of iWb Brlicle, will b« enUiktl, Iniervalo: n Foc\i« of l/rbAn I’nlholoify. 
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traflic nrterics, but takes pJace on t)ic cross blocks (cdst and 'west), 
where the streets arc less encumbered with transportation lines of 
various types and where the traffic is lees constant 

In Intervale the large number of boys who by choice or necessity 
in the streets creates a situation in wliich social interaction is 
intense, constant, and ubiquitous. There comes into being as a result a 
community of children and youths which contiriiics and develops from 
year to year independently of adult groups and institutions. It is not 
distinguishable as a community externally, but it h a consensus of Ideas, 
attitudes, and activities. Although Influenced strongly by the local adult 
world, it IS a milieu, n socla.1 world, separate and apart from the 
diverse cidlurr^ and adult social structures of this area. It Is, however, 
the real world of the boy and tlic young man and. as informal education, 
It prob.ibly represents the most powerful set of social and moral forces 
which function in the development of youthful behavior patterns and 
personalities in this district. It Is the social complex within 'which 
delinquent activities flourish and wthiti which the delinquent person- 
ality is largely developed. An analysis of this social world and the 
various factors which enter into it, therefore, is essential. 

The easy mobility of l>oys from one block to another and the con- 
gestion of population In each block make It simple for a boy to move 
from his old social complex to another without being recognized in the 
new one. He may be ivell known in his own block or immediate 
neighborhood, but may quickly achieve anonymity by going to another 
block or neighborhood, This loss of identity in going from one group 
or area to another has the virtual cilcct of removing any local 
group controls which may have been built up in the boy's home bailiwick. 
In contrast with this situation, it is the constancy and permanence of 
local social controls which, in part, explains why there is practically 
no juvenile delinquency in the peasant communities of Europe from 
which many of the residents of Intervale have migrated. The children 
of the self-same groups in America show high delinquency rates. In 
the peasant community in Europe the mobility of the child is strictly 
limited; he is known and he cannot achieve an anonymity which enables 
him to engage in disapproved activities. In America these controls have 
broken down and the boy, at least, is foot-loose and free to roam nhout 
and engage in the predatory practices which arc so strongly suggested 
by his local environment. 

This discussion of the anonymity and mobility which arc possible in 
delinquency areas suggests the operation of selective factors which act 
both to retain and to attract criminal and underworld elements as well 
as to develop them. This selective influence of delinquency areas has 
been suggested by Donald R. T.ift ns ii result of his study of Danville, 
Illinois. “ Admitting that the delinquency areas in any city attract outside 
criminals, it seems quite likely that tlicsc outsiders also come from 
other dcl/nqiicrtcy areas in the same or other cities; so that we Jiavc In 
effect exchanges of criminals going on behveen delinquency areas. The 

^Donald R, Taft, ‘^Tc^ling the Selective Influence of Areas of Delinquency," American 
Jourtial oj Sociology (March 1033), p. 699. 
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delinquency area slilt ftpiwrars to iht ^Or enminaU. 

Interlocking ciiminal activiciei^ b^bvern dflimiwerwy m iht siunc 

city and bclwttn ihtH arrsu in diB^rcnl cities ate comi^on. 

The social contagion in InUirrailc which rc'^ulM in an mdmau 
knowledge ot\ the part o( boys of deUnauetKt and tfime well the 
inculcation of dclirniijent allityde^ and behavinr patecina dncA not pro- 
ceed by the method o! lormal precept; it U iran^^mitlrd in cnnvenaiiori 
and mutual excitation well a?i through nartinpalinn in common 
activities, Dclincjuency is intciuified by the contact of th*' delinquent 
with other delinquents and with criminal, lakewise. the nnndclinquent 
is wsimilated to delinquerKy through ihei^' rmultiludinoun j^a! contacts. 
The process is Informal educaHon and h tnnre elective 

(along the lines to be indicated) than any type of formal education 
cafried on by social Institutions establi^ed for w’holesome purposes. 

Mutual excitation through conversation (accompanied by sense per- 
ception) is a behavior mechanism of grtat importance in this area. It 
prepares the way for action which reiuU« in delinquency. Through 
conversation on the aircctu and in the innumerable haf»Routs of the area, 
morcoveri is transmitted to dclinquenU xnd nondcltnqucnts alike a vast 
atore of ideas, beliefs » and attitudes which ccmditlon all behavior and all 
efforts of social and educational agencies to deal with young people in 
this area. This is an Important part of the daily psychic nutrition 
which resultii in the growth and organlaation of a personality content 
which eventually defines alt situatiory for the person (the boy), 

To the observer of the dtsorderly and ever changing street life of 
Intervale, the juvenile community may nppear to be inchoate and 
amorphous, This U an external point of view. The study of case-siudy 
materials on boys of the area, records of personal iniervicwB with 
participants in local lifcp and observations by Iwya who have been reared 
in various parts of the district intlicatea that there is in this area a 


conaidernble degree of organisation in a sodological ^rmr, althnugh the 
patterns of organiv^ation arc constantly changing, This organ) vat ion is 
largely embodied in casual groups, pUy groups, street gangs, atldeiic 
teams, and social clubs, or is centered about neighborliood Iniiliiiilons 
such as the candy stores, pool rooms^ and a varvely of business eatabUsh* 
merits which serve as hajogouts and centers of conversation. 


The aituAtion with regard to juvenile gangs in this area U almost 
idcntlcsl with that In the gangland areas of Chicago.* No block in the 
area where there arc many boys is without its gang and In many cases 
the gangs in a single heavily populated block arc numerous. The life 
and interests of these gang boys closely parallels what was found in 
the Chicago study; the chief dCffcrtncc seeing to be that the older gangs, 
ivhilc very powerful m tntervale, have not yet HKi^'eedrfl in geiiin;,' so 
complete n control jis they have la many local areas u\ ('hiugo. As in 
Chicago, the older gangs tend to become convention nlixeil into soclnl 
and athletic clubs which rent storerooms as meeting pi ares and lircoinc 
closely related to criminal and ruckcttcrlnp; activities. 

(C‘Wcn«o- The 
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Social backgrounds, A complicating factor for all educa- 
tional programs in the American community is the number 
and variety of different social backgrounds which give con- 
flicting definitions of social values. Among preliterate 
peoples and in simple European peasant communities cul- 
tural confusion is largely absent. There is a consistent 
series of sodal definitions which govern all human activities. 
In the American city, on the contrary, we find a kaleido- 
scopic variety of natural areas representing many diverse 
cultural and nationality backgrounds which do not mutually 
support each other in the social definitions which they arc 
acaistomcd to imnnrt to thoir children. A further con- 
fusion is brought about by the concurrence of many different 
social worlds, not ecologically defined necessarily, but 
existing more or less independently in the same communityM 
These social worlds, although of many types, often take on 
the character of racial or nationality croupincs. Of import- 
ance also are the occupational groupings such as those of 
the artist) the working classes represented by various labor 
organiv.ations, the teachers, lawyers, the underworld, the 
Bohemians, and so on. For the child there are a variety of 
social backgrounds which arc Important in defining for him 
{and in forming his basic knowledge about) himself and the 
world in which he lives, his attitudes and philosophy of 
life, his personality traits, and his traits of character. Limi- 
tations of space make possible the mentioning of only a few 
of these backgrounds, 

The play group, the gang, and the casual group of the 
street and Its related institutions are among the most Im- 
portant sources of informal education for children living 
in the interstitial areas of our cities and towns, as well as 
in the so-called interstitial cities of our geographical regions. 
Within the interstitial or delinquency area one often finds 
a concentration of dcinorali/ing influences in a circum- 
scribed neighborhood (known popularly as a “tough sec- 
tion'*), on a given street, or within a social block. Some 
of these areas have distinct criminalistic traditions which 
define social values for children of the district. It Is very 
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important for school oIRciaU ami teacher!, i«! know jum 
where these “lough spots" arc anil what influences arc 
emanating from them in order that tlic program of the 
school may be organized on a preventive basis. Yet it is 
unfortunately true that teachers and «rlif*ol officials usually 
have only a superficial knowledge of flic ncighhorliooih 
which they serve and (his knowledge is nrg.nii/cd in tcmis 
of individual pupils rather than in stiriologic.nl terms of (he 
characteristics and needs of Uwal groups and institutions 
and of the ncighhorluiod and community as a whole. 

These demoralizing influences often work themselves out, 
as already indicated, as forms of social contagion. The 
gang boy, for example, definitely acquires typical personality 
traits. He gets a knowledge of the tcclini(|uc of crime and 
he builds up a pliilosophy of life involving cynicism, dis- 
respect for law and authority, and a certain aggressiveness 
and independence which make him a difficult problem for 
the socializing forces of the community. It is in such casual 
contacts and informal group association lliat the hoy on 
the street often becomes inured to cxciicmcnt so that it is 
very difficult for the school, the playgraurid, the hoys' 
club, or the scout troop to compete witli the excitement 
to which he has become habituated. Such a situation creates 
for the educational and preventive agencies of the com- 
munity a special problem which has only been dimly recog- 
nized by those responsible for these programs. The street 
gives no diplomas and grants no degrees, but it cducatc.s 
with fatal precision, and it is (]ue.stionnhIc as to whether 
or not the school or any other agency of formal eduLatlon 
has yet discovered the method of coping successfully with 
the informal educative processes which take place during 
leisure-time iiours. 

Another important social background lias grown out of 
the almost universal use of the automobile, It has given 
rise to a high degree of tnohility among chiltircn and 
young people which is a comparatively recent phenomenon. 
Mobility within limited areas is a well-known fact in inter- 
stitial districts, but the automobile, so widely available to 
children of all social classes, bas increased the range and 
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types of casual contacts and the opportunity for unguided 
group activities of young people of all ages. The uncha- 
peroned use of the family car has developed a particular 
type of group j)henoincnon and a consequent educational 
process which undouhtcdly has a far-reaching effect upon 
the hahits, attitudes, and ideals of adolescents. Recrea- 
tion for young j)cople who have access to automobiles has 
been greatly extended in geographical scope and in variety 
of types from which selection may be made. The play- 
ground for young people rc.siding in smaller towns has l>e- 
comc their home state or their geographical section. The 
local community is no longer the unit of recreational ac- 
tivity for large numbers of adolescents. This type of mo- 
bility means a high degree of anonymity with a consequent 
lessening of primary group and local community controls. 
A similar situation exists on a smaller scale In those highly 
mobile arcus of congested sections of large cities where a 
hoy may not be known outside of his own social block. 
The result in cither case is in sharp contrast with the close 
control of the earlier American community or of the 
European peasant community, which maintains its control 
as long as the mobility of its members Is restricted and 
the primary group unbroken. 

Other important social backgrounds which have great 
significance for educational and recreational programs are 
the various types of commercialized recreation, including 
the pool room, the dance hall, the candy store, and the 
local eating place, which may become a center of Informal 
education and social contagion. The ]joo1 room in con- 
gested areas in large cities has been shown to be a focus 
of social infection representing the point at which crime 
often has its genesis. The taxi-dance hall may be a source 
of social contagion with regard to sex information and prac- 
tices. Any institution which serves as a congregating place 
for children may he regarded as a possible center of social 
contagion. From such points ideas, attitudes, and behavior 
patterns may be put into effective circulation. 

Consider the case of the motion-picture theater as an cxiimplc of 
an important social background representing co^lmcrciaIi^cd recreation. 
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Ita social r6l« in a local community has been careiuHy atudied in coti- 
necdon with the social-backgrounds atudica o< New York University.* 
As a result ol this and the other Payne Fund Studies the motion picture 
has been revealed as one ol the most potent educational forces in Amer- 
ican life. We ate not referring to the educational film, so-called, de- 
signed for classroom instruction, but to the theater film which U pro- 
duced for profit because of its entertainment appeal. The average 
weekly audience of the American cinema is estimated as approximating 
7S,000j0(X), more than one third of whom arc under twenty-one years 
of age. It is eatimated that about 11,000.000, or 17 per cent of the 
total weekly movie audience of the country, are children under fourteen 
years of age. These children learn facts, or what they take for facts, 
extensively from the movies and they rctafrt the knowledge thus ac- 
tiuired* While the behavior of children is affected in different ways 
by motion pictures depending upon their different social backgrounds 
and their varied personality and temperamental characteristics, it has 
been shown that their social attitudes are changed as a result of viewing 
films and that these changes are cumulative and tend to be permanent. 
\^llc the effects of motion pictures upon children possessing certain 
types of personalities has been demonstrated, their effects upon the 
conduce c( normal children arc not so clear, especially in the field of 
delinquency* The carry-over from the filras into mannerisms, dress, 
play activities, sex attitudes, and behaviors, etc., however, seems to 
be very great There can be no question, therefore, hut that the 
motion picture represented in the entertainment film is one of the most 
powerful educational influences in American life and constitutes a source 
of informal education and social contagion which deeply affects many 
fields of cultural transmission. 

The recognition of the importance of the educative influence of motion 
pictures came first from the National Board of Review of Motion Pic- 
tures, which recently celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. For twenty- 
five years this organization has been occupied with n campaign to im- 
prove the public taste in pictures by selecting and recommending those 
films which possess recognized qualities of excellence, U has also stimu- 
lated the wider use of the motion picture in the field of visual educa- 
tion, Many other agencies are now occupied with the use of motion 
pictures of all types for recreational and educational purposes. Tlic 
formation of better films committees and local councils has taken place 
in many communities and, in some States, there is a movement to fed- 
erate these local organizations on a State-wide basis. Agencies, such 
as the Motion Picture Research Council, are occupied with the problems 
of the development of the films in the direction of greater social use- 
fulness. The National Council of the Teachers of English Is sponsoring 
a plaa, through its Committee on Photoplay Appreciation, for the study 
of photoplay appreciation through English classes in high schools tlirough- 
out the country. CoUeges and universities arc turning their attention 


thlH fttudy wlUJ^ wt forth In a volume by Pnul G. Cresfley and Frederic 
M, Thraaher, £oyj, City Struts, (To be pubimned by the Macmillan Company 

aa otic of ihc Payne Fund Studies on Molion Flcturee *nd Youth.) 
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to the problem by the introducticHi of courses id moticm-picture appre- 
ciation and the complete study of all phases of motion pictures.® Yet, 
with all this activity, the professional educational world has been slow 
to recognize the vast potentialities of motion pictores and to relate edu- 
cational programs to them. 

The article by Crcsscy on the following pages indicates more fully 
the social role of the motion picture in a local community (Intervale). 
The functioning of the entertaimnent film as as instrument of informal 
education and of the moving-pktuie house as a social world ^tc clearly 
depicted. 

Among the most important of the social backgrounds 
which play such a vital part in the informal education of 
the school child arc those centering around the various racial 
and nationality heritages transplanted into the racial col- 
onics and immigrant areas of our cities. The very high 
percentages of foreign-born populations and their children 
in American Industrial centers have created a wide variety 
of cultural backgrounds which color the problems of the 
education of children coming from these areas, Little 
Italyi Chinatown, and the Ghetto, which may be taken aa 
Illustrative of these numerous and contrasting social back- 
grounds, each have their own social values, brought to 
America from other lands and places and expressed in 
widely divergent attitudes and customs. Even within a sin- 
gle nationality grouping one finds wide differences in lan- 
guage, traditions, customs, and philosophies of life. These 
divergencies arc well illustrated within the Italian and Jew- 
ish groups. 

For the child who grows up in one of these transplanted 
old-world communities the definition of life and social values 
Is necessarily somewhat confused. He is bound to acquire, 
however, much of the particular national culture of his old- 
world parents, enough to create special problems for the 
public schools, but not enough to assure the operation of 
old-world social controls. The socializing processes of the 
American community also fall short of achieving their com- 
plete purpose of adjustment to American standards of life 
and conduct. The result is, in some sense, at least, that 

^ «Such Q course, enuiled TIve MoUon Piclurc anU Education, is now heirg given In New 
Yofk UniverflUy. In 1934-1935 the Now York Univcrfllty School of Educniion will ofTer 
an enlfir^ctl course on The Motion Picture: Its ArtiaUc, Educational, and Social Aspects, 
wfiich will deal with every phase of the motion picture. 
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:hc child of the immigrant develops into a special type of 
vhat Robert I.v Park calls the "marginal man." lie is not 
i marginal personality iit the sense that he is torn between 
('earning for and loyalty to two distinct cultures, as may be 
:lie case when a person with intellectual antecedents is trans- 
planted from one highly developed culture to another. Me 
is maiginal in the sense, that he has experienced something 
of two {or more) cultures without being thoroughly assimi- 
lated to cither. He may, in some sense, be regarded as the 
product of a mongrel culture, a picture of which in Amer- 
lean cities is presented In the mingling of discrete and un- 
congenial heritages which too often represent the poorest 
development of American life brought m conjunction with 
not too high-grade importations from abroad. 

These observations suggest, if they do not specify, some 
of the problems faced by the public scIum)Is and other edu- 
cational agencies of the American community whose prov- 
ince it is to serve the children of these areas. Here again 
formal education has been slow to take cognr/.ancc of these 
racial and nationality backgrounds in adaptations of cur- 
ricula to different needs and capacities and in procedures 
dealing with the classification, development, and control of 
children who have been subjected to these varied types of 
informal education. 

American education has been far too standardized to deal 
effectively with the problems created by different social back- 
grounds. It has been too little interested in making factual 
studies on which to base changes in curricula anil educational 
procedures. It has been too little familiar with the studies 
along this line that liave already been made nnd that would 
throw great light upon local problems if the tcaclier and 
school administrator could be brought to apply these meth- 
ods and results to local school situations. Take, for ex- 
ample, the monumental work of William I. Tliomas and 
Florian Znanieckl on the Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America. Here is a vast treasure house of knowledge es- 
sential to any teacher or administrator who deals with 
Polish children or Polish communities in America. Yet it 
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would be ititcrcstiiig to know how many educators in ser- 
vice have ever heard of this classic study. 

Iitteffralioti of social hackgrowtds, A very important 
phase of the problem of the relationship of social back- 
grounds to education lias been almost entirely overlooked 
by teachers, social and recreational workers, and others 
who deal in a practical way with community problems. This 
is the fact that in any given community no single social in- 
fluence or set of influences exists in a vacuum or in isolation. 
It is the interrelationship and integration oC different social 
influences that give a community or neighborhood, its unique 
qualities and its effectiveness as a social environment for 
the development not of individual children but of the whole 
group of children in the area in question. 

This weakness is clearly illustrated in the problem of com- 
munity planning for the leisure-time activities of children, 
but in general principle these critical observations apply 
equally to education, religion, government, economic organ- 
ization, and other departments of human activity. Out- 
standing exceptions seem to lie in the field of health, where 
community health programs have been demonstrated,' 

The forte of American social agencies has lain in their 
ability to visualize the needs and activities of individual 
childrcJi. Some high standards of excellence have been 
achieved in behavior and guidance clinics in dealing with 
the social maladjustments and special problems of individ- 
ual cbildreti. With some notable exceptions," there has been 
little attempt to deal with the community conditions which 
produce maladjustments. This is in sharp contrast with the 
policy emphasized by the Soviet schools of concentrating 
upon the study and control of the social environment as 
well as upon the individual child (described in Lublinsky’s 
article on the following pages). 

Tor example^ A Dtcatit of P(MUct lUaUh Ctnitr the alory Kic Eatt 

Harlem MeaUh Center im n rlcmoitatralion of iha intcfiralion of aU prcvenllve ocllviiles 
In the field ot bcnltli. Tlio Hcnltli Center, LhroiiKhout the citllrc period of Ub exiBlencc. 
hAB baBcd Us proitroni on fnets cslnldlfthed Uy resrnreb mt\ 11 hnn tested ila results by the 
some melhod— n inily scientific procedure and one too often alxsent from educational and 
rccrcntional programs. 

'Among the cxccnllons ore the excellent work of the Crime Prevention Bureau of the New 
York City Police uepnftmenl under llie direction of Henrietta Additon» Deputy Police 
ConimlBaloncr> nnd the criiiic-prcventlon proRrom centering around the public Bchool tJe- 
v«!of»«d hy Nathnn Peyser, Prfndpal of Pultlfc School 181 (Brooklyn) and now adopted 
by Ine New York City Princlpal'e Assoclnlion. 
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While guidance and behavior climes have conceived the 
child largely in Individualistic terms, they have succeeded 
to some extent in dealing with the whole child; that is, in 
treating every phase of his character and personality in 
their plans for his adjustment. Although they have often 
overlooked the total situation in which he must function, 
they have at least seen him as a whole. Schools and recre- 
ational agencies, on the other hand, often have not only 
conceived of the child in individualistic terms, that is, as 
if he were functioning more or less in a social vacuum, 
but also, to make matters worse, have seen only that par- 
ticular aspect of his character and personality with which 
It was their function to deal. It is easy to say that one 
should see the whole child in the total situation but it is 
hard actually to accomplish the feat, for it requires study 
and research as well as an open mind and more than a 
facile desire to do homage to the latest slogans of pro- 
gressive education. Even after this point is thoroughly 
understood, the most difficult task remains; that is, the for- 
mulation and the execution of an educational or recreational 
program which thoroughly recognises the whole child and 
the total situation and which is based upon local factual 
studies prompted by such recognition. But, to proceed with 
our example : 

A recreational program for the children of a given commonityi if ir 
19 to be acicntificilly valid, must be based upon a complete fitudy of the 
IcUure^time activities and needs of all children and all sections of such 
a communltyi Furthermore, and this is a prime essential, it must dis- 
cover the relationship of recreational activities to other phases of com' 
raunity life. It must visualize, also, their proper intefiratlon with racial 
and narionallty heritages and diHcrenccn, with economic levels in the 
population, with occupational and religious groups, etc. Most recre- 
ational agencies have been content to pursue their particular policies 
in the aervice of their own clienteles, net neglecting the problem of 
Kattnontouft relations with other institurions, but largely unnworc of the 
problem of the real integration and articulation of ibeir programs with 
the activities of other agencies in an attempt to do a welUrovinded recre- 
ational job for all the children in the community. Most recreational 
institutions, with notable exceptions, have been pursuing individual 
courses, narrowed by institutional “blindera/* which have prevented them 
from looking either to the right or the leit. The result in many eases 
has been^ a high degree of^ insiit lotion ol efficiency, but a failure of all 
such institutions combined in a given area to do a good piece of rccrc- 
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alional work for the whole community, weakrtcs? obvloiwly lies 

in a failure lO visuailizc the totnl communUy situation and in the absence 
of community in any real sense. 

The concrete Tcsults of this situation in a given community arc dis- 
turbing. One jMTci hundreds and often thou^nds of children entirely 
missed by recreational agencies and often these children arc those who 
are most in need of organized leisure-time activities. They are missed 
because they are nobody’s responsibility* No agency knows how many 
children of different ages there actually arc on a given block nnd to 
what extent their leisure*time needs arc being provided fon The agen- 
cies usually take as participants the children who come to them either 
spontaneoufliy or as a result of special membership driv'cs* In either 
ease many arc lost* The percentages of children who drop out of 
recreational programs are aurpri&ingly large, and the extent to which 
they go from one agency to another without ever getting the benefits 
of pennanent conncclions with any is great. One of the reasons for 
excessive turnover is the absence of a cooperative community approach 
to the problem of recreational organ r/^ation. 

Not only in children missed and children lost do the ill effects of the 
lack of recreational planning on a community basis arise, but also in 
the uneconomic use of recreational facilities. We have the spectacle 
of long lints of boys waiting to use gymnasium facilities with other 
gymnssiunts not too far away entirely unused at the same hour. We 
have thousands of children playing in crowded traffic streets with the 
facilities of a near-by park or playground practically unused* We have 
little used streets which could easily be roped off as play streets; yet 
children near by arc playing stickball in the midst of constant traffic 
hazards. We have city-owned vacant lots lying idle and unsightly in 
congested areas having a dearth of outdoor recreational facilities. We 
have school buildings* schoolrooms, and school recreational facilities ia 
congested areas or in districts with no recreational facilities closed to 
children after three o’clock in the afternoon, on Saturdays, Sundays, 
holidays, and in vacation time; for the lack of some one to supervise 
after school or vacation activities or for the lack of the modest sum 
which would be required to make such fad 1 [ties available. We have 
excellent recreational facilities curtailing their services or closing up 
on Sundays, holidays* and during the summer vacation when children 
arc most likely to be subjected to the demoralizing influences of the 
streets. Who knows the recreational resources of a given neighborhood 
or community? Who can advise a child in need of or in search of a 
leisure-time program as to how he can plan to spend his leisure hours 
rn a wholesome and interesting way? There is no one in the community, 
for the most part, who has either the facts or the experience to perform 
this type of much needed service. Pf^e a sochloffically trnlned 

recreational advirer for every school. 

The type of research necessary to bring together the facts upon which 
to base a scientific community leisure-time progr.am is illustrated In the 
study of Hatterstown by John Fox, who has reported on some phases 
of his investigation in an article appearing in the following pages. After 
rescarchea have been made, however, there still remains the problem 
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f cdiicaiinR the comtimnity and the imentir<i ilimisrlvcs to ilic point 
f mcMlifyiiiR wasteful individualistic policie* and uniiinK in a ciwipcrativc 
flori to furmulatc* a comprclicnsivc cmiiimirtity prugrain ilictatcd by 
lie fucu. The human-nalure obsintlc^ lo «l\c rralizatMJii <»[ this ideal 
aniiiJt be brushed aside lifilitly, U» be sure, but amslrucfivc imaKiiialion 
vhicli i»rf)cccds upon a very sound ba’iis ol fads will ko far towards 
olvin^ the prciblcnu 

A lirowing rcctipitilioii of a certain Jr^^rre of failure in rearlilii}; the 
)ay on the local block lias led some of the more proRressive recreational 
iftcncies to attempt to tto to the boy, raiher than to entice the Iwy to 
‘omc to the buildfnft, Willi cliaracteri«ilic vision (Treenwicb nnuse, 
)nc q( the pioneering!: swial settlements of New York City, lias led 
be way in die development of a block recreational plan in an attempt 
o deal wilb the leisure-time needs of the boy in his IoimI block. This 
^roRrnni is briefly described in an article by Krank Kaplan on tbc fol- 
owing pages. A somewhat anal agon s effort to organize recreation 
m the local block is described by Abraham Guldfcld in one of the fol- 
owinc artlclcsi dealing with the '‘penny-gamc-room'* experiment. Gold- 
Icld has visualized ibe future bousing development ns including building 
[)Uns for faciiilics for specific recreational activitlesi and his approach 
^ains added significance in the light of the movement in New York 
City and elsewhere (or public and private projects for sl\m\ clearance. 

All these studies have far-reaching significance for the 
public schools, Lublinsky in the following article indicates 
how the studies of social backgrounds and informal cduCiV 
tion have been approached and developed hy tiic educational 
progi'am of the Soviet Union, The study of the social 
backgrounds of school children is well developed in Bul- 
garia where a specialized chair in this subject has been estab- 
lished in the University, In the United States a wealth of 
material is already availahle to students of social back- 
grounds, but most of the studies undertaken in this country 
have been made without any definite educational aims, A 
number of exploratory studies of social backgrounds of the 
school and the school child arc now under way in New York 
University. They include studies of the Upper East Side, 
Middle East Side, and Lower West Side® of Manhattan 
(New York City), and studies of suburban communities 
including Millburn and Madison, New Jersey, Darien, Con- 
necticut, and Hastings-on-IIudson, New York. These pion- 
eering studies arc being made with particular emphasis upon 
the applicability of their findings to educational problems. 

Joii^NAif ppTlSsS? li to be found in ihii lisue of TUK 



SOCIAL hack(;U()i;nds oi- school ciiiiDULN 

IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
PaI'I. Li^uunsjcv 

Difcclor, State (nstitiiir Si’iciitilic Kcsfarch lit Kdtication, Lcniiii’rad, 
Union oi BtHiintitt Soviet Kcpublics 

TIic interest in the studye of social backgrounds of school 
children In the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is a 
direct rcllcction of the Marxian theory, which forms the 
base of Soviet pedagogy. This theory regards the person- 
ality as a [troduct of the dialectic interaction between the 
changing social conditions, varying under the influence of 
the dcvcloptncnt of productive powers and the growth of 
the individual self, actively influencing its environment. 
During recent years the methods of study of this inter- 
action have been subjected to attentive investigation and 
research in Soviet pedagogical literature. 

There arc two ways of approaching such a study. The 
first is conditioned hy the mere practical needs of school prac- 
tice. 'flic second expresses an attempt to get knowledge 
of the factors detemining informal education of children 
out of school, simultaneously with the course of formal 
school education. This extraschool influence of the soci.al 
environment is often termed as tlic "great pedagogical 
process," in contrast with the deliberate school instruction 
directed by tlic thoroughly elaborated curricula. 

7'lie first type of invcstigiation of social environment is 
carried on in the Soviet school practice for the following 
purposes ; 

1. At the time of school enrollment and in the beginning 
of every subsequent school year, a small questionnaire is 
distributed among the school children, including questions 
conceniiiig the social status, kind of professional work, 
amount of wages or the income of botli parents, and the 
number of family mcnihcrs of tbc school child. TJiis ques- 
tionnaire, after being answered hy the parents and duly 
certified, is used as a base of rude classification of children 
in regard to their social and economical situation. 

485 
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2. The children of the economically less prosperous or 
idigent parents have, according to the .Soviet laws, the 
rivilege of getting special support from the school in the 
orm of gratuitous school luncheons, texthooks, and other 
uxiliary school-teaching maicrial; these children arc cn- 
itlcd to free garments, shoes, tramway tickets, etc. At 
■very school is formed a Contributory Board, consisting 
)f the parents of children elected to the board, school teach- 
Ts and representatives of social organi/ations, which meets 
jvery few weeks. This board collects the money, which 
jrovides the support for the children in need. The mem- 
jcra of the hoard investigate every ease to verify the real 
:conomical conditions of the child's home, applying the 
technique of investigation usually accci>tcd by welfare or- 
ganizations, 

3. All school children, at regular intervals of one or two 
years, arc examined by the school doctor and medical com- 
missions for prophylactic purposes. Tliosc children who 
are retarded in their physical growth or who have symp- 
toms of social diseases or suffer from malnutrition arc also 
investigated by a school nurse, who visits their homes, 
studies the conditions of their home life and social environ- 
ment from, the point of view of social hygiene, and makes 
a plan for their improvement. 

4. So-called Stations for Children's Protection have been 
formed recently in every school in Leningrad, Moscow, and 
other principal cities. The task of those newly formed in- 
stitutions is* (a) to discover and investigate truant or prob- 
lem children, (b) to organize supervision and special edu- 
cational guidance for them and their families, (c) to super- 
vise mass pedagogical work of parent cduc.itioii, (d) to 
develop different forms of cxtraclass and cxtrascliool activi- 
ties and recreations for children, (c) to organize prophy- 
lactic action in combating Juvenile delinquency and street 
gangs in the town district to which the school belongs, 

Every Children’s Protective Station is made up of a 
chairman who also is the director of educational work in 


S. S. R. am now merged Into n g 

Runian Socie(y orFriencla of Children, which haa tbousanda of local t>ranchc9. 
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the school* several school pedagogical workers, two or 
three teachers* the supervisor of cxtraclass work, represen- 
tatives of tile Society of the Friends of Children, several 
members of the Young Communists* League, the district 
inspector of child protection, and several delegates of main 
industrial factories in the district of the school. The sta- 
tion workers investigate the individual cases of tn^uncy, 
delinquency, school maladjustment, etc., using the case- 
study method. They also make surveys and special investi- 
gations of the vicinity of the school, discovering the hang- 
outs of boys* g^ogs, suspected houses of prostitution, 
saloons, the character of commercialized recreational estab- 
lishments, cinemas, etc,, frequented by the children of the 
area. In studying the individual (problem) child, the inves- 
tigation usually must discover and state the social and work 
attitudes of the members of the child*s family, their eco- 
nomic and cultural level, mutual relations and types of con- 
flict of the family members and the child, the character of 
home education and supervision, etc. In making surveys of 
the town district, maps marking the places where special 
attention of child-welfare organizations or child-protective 
workers Is needed are made, An attempt is then made to 
liquidate so-callcd “herds*' of juvenile delinquency by 
planned social and pedagogical action. The services of the 
station may be grouped in the following classifications; 

a) Educational, medical, and *Wictar' action, in relation to the child 

b) General support for the child’s lamily (social support, iupervision, 
parent education, compulsory medical treatment* administrative control 
and judicial proceedings) 

c) Supervision of the school (improvement of school supervision and 
individual work, elimination of the different defects in the school, which 
sometimes produce bad conduct and negative attitudes in school children) 

d) Supervision of extraschool activities of children (organization of 
playgrounds, boys’ and girls* clubs, good recreational opportunities, pro- 
longation of the school day, etc.) 

c) Planning measures of gcncfiil improvement of the district (liijul- 
dation of tlic vice and crime herds, anti-alcoholism campaigns, exterm- 
ination of old primitive family customs, such as treating the wife and 
children as domestic slaves, etc.) 

5. Children of elementary-school age who are to be trans- 
ferred to special classes or schools because of inferior men- 
tal ability or bad conduct must be previously examined in 
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e Institute of Children's Study or in the city pedagogical 
boratoricfl. A special social worker, a member of the in- 
itulional Staff, makes a Study of the children's home con- 
tions and social environment in the past and present, in 
rdcr to discover the factors conditioning sucli mental 
feriority or lack of discipline. A special history is filed 
every such ease. 

6. The next kind of practical investigation of social cn- 
.ronment in the Soviet schools is an investigation conducted 
t connection with the vocational guidance of pupils. This 
ivcstigatlon is a part of a vocational-guidance program, 
le purpose of whiclr is to discover vocational tendencies 
ad attitudes of the youth. The social part of this program 
jntains the description of the main interests, social and 
rofessional traits of the pupil; a description of the social, 
jUural, and vocational history of the members of his 
^mily; special data of importance for the child’s profes- 
onal choice; the character of his friends and mates in the 
:hool, etc. All these data arc collected by means of a 
etailcd questionnaire, answered by the subject under an 
ivcstigator’s supervision, by interviews with ins parents, 
nd by findings of different vocational tests. 

7. A thorough social investigation, as a rule, is also 
onducted in the ease of juvenile delinquents (not attend- 
ig school) previous to the hearing of their eases before 
lie Minors’ Commissions, which replaced the former system 
f children's courts, modeled after the American pattern.* 
These investigations arc made by a special officer of the 
Commission, called investigating educator, who is very 
imilar to the American probation officer, the only difference 
eing that the investigating educator is a member of the 
diners' Commission and takes part in the final deliberation 

*Minora' Commluioru were IniroducAd In Soviet Russia soon nfUr the Cklol>er Revolu- 
oTt in the of Wie yenr WIR. SVnto ihfti tlmo the laws KovcrnlnK comlUu- 

on and lunciion were modified, nnd now llicy are rcKulnicd by un net of July U. 1931. 
ccprdlng to ihiij Inw, ibo Bluff of tUc Coinml^Bion iron<»iaiB of nn exncrlcriccd ficdnROglcsil 
orkcr na a p^aidcnt, a phyelclon capccially connected with the cliiidrcn'a itmtliutlonBi n 
uBllciC of the People’s Court (American dialrlcl Judge), one or aevernl Inveetlgntintf educa- 
nB.nnd TcpTi^enlalWcaof ibe Society of I'ricTidaof Children, Vouiik Commuiilaia' I. cdkuc, 
tid the local Council of Trade Unions. The Commlftsion In competent to bear and deler- 
unc nil cases of cnildren below sixteen years of age. Tlic Commission appMea only measures 
I incfll CO -pedagogical chamcler; imprisonmeni cannot Iwa discerned. This commission 
nlso n local center of child proKeclIon In every city or town. 
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of medico-pedagogical measures adopted for the child. If 
the boy or the girl attends school the investigation usually 
is made by one of the members of the Children’s Protective 
Station. The investigating educators investigate also all 
criminal eases in which the health, the security, and the 
sexual integrity of children arc involved, as, for instance, 
cases of cruelty to children, desertion of children, sex 
offenses against children, ctc« 

I shall not describe the technique of investigation of 
social or home environment used in the above mentioned 
practical situations because the technique is unulogous to 
that used in the United States in similar cases. I only wish 
to mention that the attention of the social investigator 
usually is directed not so much to material attributes of 
the home or neigljborhood of the child as to his interaction 
with other persons and with members of his family par- 
tiailarly. 

A much more complex and dilTicult problem is presented 
by the study of the social environment of the school child 
for purposes of modifying the “large social environment,” 
which informally educates the child. Our educational 
scientists do not consider such environment as something 
hardened or unchangeable like the hereditary traits of a 
man. On the contrary, they think that the “large social 
environment” can be changed by conscious and deliberate 
intervention of human activities, carried on not only by 
means of legislative acts or administrative control, but 
mainly by educational and ailtural influences exercised on 
the different classes of the population, which are carriers of 
certain traditional, social conceptions, beliefs, habits, and 
behavior attitudes. In the pedagogical literature of Soviet 
Russia, one can find even a special term “environmental 
pedagogy,” which supposes that the social environment, 
like a pupil himself, may be educationally Influenced by de- 
liberate and effective methods. 

In order to influence the social environment, however, 
one must begin with studying it just as one studies the indi- 
vidual who is to be educated. Mere statistical methods — 
methods of mass quantitative measurements — cannot be 
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ircctly used bcciiuse the components of the social environ- 
iciit do not have physical characteristics and until noAV they 
avc not been precisely defined. It is necessary, therefore, 

3 make, in the first place, an analysis of dificrent social 
nits (such as a family, group, corporation, town, village, 
tc.) from the point of view of their characteristic traits 
nd elements. In the second place, it is necessary to make 
qualitative evaluation of different types of social units 
nd their elements according to their eventual effects on the 
ocial development and social conduct of an individual who 
ives in such environment. Finally, the student must learn 
low to make appropriate combinations and sum up these 
nvironmental values to simplify the too large quantity of 
hesc distinct denominators of social environment. 

In the Soviet literature there arc several essays which try 
0 construct "the profile” of social environment, analogous 

0 the profiles used for the summary of pcdago^cal data 
)n children. Lack of space does not allow me to give even 

1 short summary of these essays. I shall give only a brief 
iccount of the scheme, as described in my book on tliis ques- 
ion, published a few years ago.* 

The social environment educating the child is like a child 
tsclfj it is always in the process of continuovis growth. 
This environment gradually becomes a field of larger and 
norc complicated social connections. To the age of two 
;o three years, the child's development proceeds exclusively 
n its home or family circle. All social altitudes and con- 
icctions of the child arc conditioned by the character of 
!ts parents and kindred. This type of influence usually 
rontiniies during the whole period of its immaturity. After 
the age of three years, however, the family home circle 
jsually is supplemented by a new, small circle of the child’s 
playmates (child’s play circle). The sliared play activity 
af the little boy helps him to develop certain emotional atti- 
tudes to the other little people’s actions and the regular 
response to different play situations. In subsequent years 
this play circle becomes larger, the mode of activities 

■P. lubllnak/, hffthoHs of ths Social Inmtlgotion fl/ Chiidnn (Unlngrad 1929), 
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changes, and the boy learns what we call the fain'-play spirit 
in his partnership activity. 

During the preschool age the boy gradually enters into 
the new social circle of the grown-up people, who visit his 
home or with whom he becomes acquainted during his visits 
or short interviews outside the home (neighborhood) circle. 
The new social connections give him a certain orientation 
in the larger social environment, composed of the people 
surrounding his family and the families of his playmates. 
The boy begins to compare the difFercnt social conditions, 
social standards, customs^ and manners, thus making his first 
steps in social evaluation. 

With school enlistment the child enters Into the new 
circle of teachers and class comrades. Life and work in 
the school give him the opportunity to know the meaning 
of different social conceptions. He rationalizes his social 
reactions, develops the idea of social duty, fixes the habits 
of teamwork, acquires the knowledge of a social life far 
beyond his neighborhood in the past and in the present time. 
The school is an ordered child’s community. 

During the first years of adolescence (about twelve to 
thirteen), the boy enters a small, newly formed group of 
his pals or personal friends. This closed collective is a 
separate group having its own commonly shared interests, 
aims, and standards, different from and sometimes opposed 
to home and school standards. This little group, which 
under bad influence easily degenerates into the gang, is 
normally a station of social experimentation for the boys, 
where they form anew their social attitudes and values. 
The practice of such a group (or the pals circle) is a mighty 
determinator of the social conduct of boys and girls in 
the early adolescent years. 

At the age of fifteen to sixteen years or later, according 
to local social conditions, the boy enters a professional or 
manual work life or apprenticeship; in other words, he i& 
now in the circle of grown-up working people where he 
acquires the essential professional skills and habits. 

Wc may, therefore, differentiate social backgrounds of 
the child, dividing them into six main life circles: (1) 
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mily liomc; (2) playmates ; (2) nriglilKirliooil ; (4) 
liool life; (5) palsRfoup; (f>) prnfcssioiial or work rcla- 
)ns, Iwery such circle has a double lunttion: ( 1) forma- 
te or educational, inasmuch as it contrilnitts to the de- 
lopment and the Rrowth of certain sorially relevant psy- 
oloRical and bchavoristic attitmics ami {|ualitics, and (2) 
otcctivc, inasmuch as it aflutds to tlic Rrowinft child the 
ledcd care niul protection against the dauRcrtnis and liarin- 
:l infliietu’cs and disorderly life. 'I'lic social value of each 
rclc is determined, therefore, by the gr-adc of its ediica- 
Dual or formative cflicicncy ami hy its protective capacity, 
he nioincius which strengthen and enlarge these social 
inctions of the environment arc positive values, and the 
ornents which deform or destroy them arc negative ones, 
his criterion gives the possibility of evaluating every com- 
ment of the social environment in the whole and of each 
rcle particularly. The widely accepted method of cvalua- 
on consists of a scheme of standardi/ed descriptions of 
flerent types and levels, marked by paints, from I to S 
)r every important characteristic trait. Using a special 
tter for the denomination of each trait, one can make a 
lort formula of the social backgrounds of every child, 
crtainly this formula will not give the whole picture, but 
can signalize to the teacher or social worker feeble points 
t the social environment where educational or |irotcctivc 
•inforcenaent or radical changes are needed. This scheme 
so allows us to give the genetic characteristics of different 
rata of social environment in the life of the child. 

rile scientific study of social backgrounds of school chil- 
ren was entirely unknown in the prerevolutionary times 
Russia, and even now it is still in the stage of experi- 
entation. The number of mass surveys, scientifically 
anned, is not large. Russian pedagogical thought is faced 
3w with the need of improving methods of teaching in the 
hools in connection with the tremendous increa.se of the 
imher of schools and pupils under the regime of general 
tmpulsory education. This need has dominated all scicn- 
(ic research in education in the last years. 



UiKSL.’K]*:-'riMK SOCIAL BACKCiKOUNIlS IN A 
sum J KUAN COMMUNITY 

John R Fox 

Whal is the status the scltoul child's leisure time in the 
small'tow/i stihurhan cdmmunity? Leisure tune, for the 
purpose of this study, is defined as tiiat waking time spent 
outside of the fnll(nvin>f necessary activities: slcepinir, eat- 
ing, pcrsojial care, Itomc duties, luuncwork, tune In school, 
paid employment, and tratisportati«>n to work and school. 
Leisure interests arc considered to he those expressions 
of prcfertnce.s and activities in whiclj the child indulges 
in his leisure lime-activities, “just because he wants to.” 

Sociologists say tlie behavior of the child is affected by 
many situations — the family, school, playground, movies, 
gangs, and scouts, 'Fliis means that there are educational 
processes outside the formal program of the public school. 
If this is true, a study of the child within this congeries of 
situations is essential. Such a study should help to bring 
a visuali/.ation of educational problems in terms of the 
needs and activities of the whole community. 

Problem. The problem as set forth in this study is to 
discover how the suburban children of Hatterstown' Bor- 
ough spend their leisure time in their usual school, play, 
and work environment; wlmt the influences playing upon 
them arc; whether there arc significant differences caused 
by the biological facts of sex and age; and whether the so- 
ciological facts of nationality, socio-economic status (as 
indicated by parent's occupation and place of residence), 
home duties, grade in school, and religion play a part in the 
child's choice of leisure activities. A description of the 
borough follows: 

The liorotrf^h oi Hatterstown is a decentralized residential suburb 
of 10,000 persons; one of the hundreds of smaller towns and cities in 
the area dominated by the nictrupolises of Warsaw^ and Munich, \v’hich, 
arc respectively, eiKlit and twenty miles away. Ilecause oi its proximitj 
to these cities ami because of excellent railroad connections, the boroiit^h 
underwent a complete transformation when the commuters liet^an t(; 

>Thc nnmcb of locnlitiea arc c)ifi(;iii8erl. 
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(>olc for suiiaWc honit? fuM wilbin daily Iravrlin^ JiMantis of the citica. 

As laic !is \W), ihc tender %si Hall^fHoun war^ devatrd almost cniittly 
o the manuiacturmit of hai«, aod ihr rrMd«*nts »nd ihcir homes were 
ypical of a mill town. Mow ihr IsMilotra ate Rtmc and the thief busU 
1CSS of the borough Ur^^cly ihal of providing cO{nfortsib!c suburban 
tomes for the succ($sfol ^Var^^aw and MunUh prolcssional and Imsincss 
Ticri who liftk-c become ivcU csiabhshed. It ii a realm ol consiunplioti 
rather ihsn produaion, of play Iriaurc in orintrast with the work 
md busintsa of Warsaw and MunkK. 

Following the big incfcaitc of popuUit«>n which came alter the World 
War* the borough has become differ enlialed into natural areas fiUed 
iv^ith sodal cliquc»t people who corwidcr thcmu^lves on different locial 
dancs. I'hc Mountain Grove people esiablishcd their private social 
Jub, became a homogeneous community of '‘social regtflU rites,** and the 
nhabitjwtu receivedi much social prestige through residcnco there. The 
lid Mountain Grove pioneers hare become alarmed at the repeated In* 
mion of new real*esUle developments and have set up social barriers, 
yirhich the newcomer* have found imtwMble to penetrate. 

The transformation from the old rilli^e to the modern suburb might 
sasily have been the work ol a magidan, (or there arc now present 
within the borough*s Umiu biw of practically alt ol the social levels 
sf Warsaw and Munich. The range extends from a **L!iile Italy'* in 
aid Hatterstown to the homes of the "4W* in Mountain Grove, Fall- 
ing between the hvo extremes are represenutives of the intervening 
classes usually found in only the largest of dlies. 

DisrcKarding social barriers^ residents usually think of the borough 
as having three major residential diviiions^ approaching liornoftencicy, 
and. for the purpose of simplifying the study all of the old and recent 
developments were lumped into three groups, described a.R follows; 

Mountain Grove: This U the “rilvy* section of the borough and is 
peopled largely by wealthy Warsaw and Munich business men, poli- 
ticians. public offidaUi lawyers, and scientific research tnen whose names 
art familiar in metropolitan circles. Mountain Grove has the dhtinc- 
tfon of being rated as one of the ultra fashionable suburbs of Warsaw 
and Munich. 

Linden Bluff: Here arc the homes of Warsaw and Munich minor 
executives, and research and clerical workers whose salaries range from 
HOOO to $10,000. 

Old Hatterstown; Since this wag the first residential section in the 
borough, one finds the descendants of the old settlers living there. 
Other groups making their homes in this area because of the cheaper 
land values and rentals are the municipal employees, lower salaried 
workers, local tncrchanta, the Ktaliansi and n few commuters. 

There arc few customs that arc common at once to Mnuntain Cttovc, 
Linden Bluff, and Hatterstown, and one will perhaps jseelc a lon;T time 
before he finds any common views wluch liold the population of the 
various sections of the borough together in any comtuort purpose. Con- 
scquently, in the study of the leisure interests of the children, they were 
divided into three groups, according to tl\e place of residence of their 
parents. 
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Mel hod. TJic method used to obtain information about 
leisure-time interests and activities as they are reflected in 
everyday experiences was a careful adaptation of the diary 
form, closely modeled after that used by Janet Fowler Nel- 
son in the recent Y, W. C. A. leisure-time study.® The 
following paragraphs briefly describe the schedules used: 

j. Basic b;iclcground dura serving to dcfl/ic the groups under enn- 
sidcratlon and to facilitate control of important factors; ie»j age, grade, 
sex, nationality, religion, economic status of parents, and place of real" 
dence within tlie borough (the latter implying social strata). 

2. For collecting data as to time spent in each activity a time-diary 
record in half-hour units was Ailed in by the selected children for three 
full days — school day (Friday), Saturday, and Sunday* All activities 
were recorded in the diary form from the time of getting up in the 
morning until going to bed at night. Regarding the value of the diary, 
Miss Nelson says, ‘’Although it Is admittedly a meager sample of any 
one individual’s time, nevertheless, in terms of the group, it is prob- 
ably a more true picture of the division of a day into school, work, 
and play hours and how those hours are actually spent than innumerable 
questionnaires would or could ever elicit.”* 

SampHrtff. Schedule qucstionnah^cs were distributed to 
530 child ren, the actual number of students in the selected 
grades. Three hundred and seventy-two, or 70.2 per cent 
of the total population of these grades, were completed. To 
achieve a representative sample of the school children that 
would have all the significant characteristics of the total 
township school population, in their relative proportions, 
selection was made at rcgxilar intervals. 

A preliminary study showed that children below the sixth 
grade were not capable of doing a good job on the diaries, 
consequently all the school children of the borough in the 
sixth, eighth, tenth, and twelfth grades were selected to' 
fill in the diary forms. These groups represented all of the 
sixth grades in the borough's four public elementary schools 
and its three private schools; the eighth-grade selection in- 
cluded the three private schools and the middle group in 
Hatterstown Junior High School, which contains the sev- 
enth, eighth, and nintlj grades. All of the high-school stu- 
dents in the boroiigli attend Hatterstown Public High 
School, and schedules were distributed to all of the students 

*Thi8 partfctilflr tcchnfqtie fs knoivn for its rellabIlUv in jriving relatively' acet/rate Infor- 
mation on Bpnrc-tlme acUvitics and ia In conunaL with navcral leaa exact tedminuca. 

'Janet Kow/cr Nelson, Stiramary ot Report on Leisure Time Study, Y, W. C. A., JSIew 
York City, 1933. p. 4. 
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rt the icnlh and tvvclflh ffradcs. 

Rflsic ^ruHpi. In acUinp uji lliii analysis nf Icisurc- 
iciiviiy material, it was necessary first in ilctcrminc the 
jajic groups im'olmJ for purposes of dcscripiinn and com- 
)arisQn. 

Since the primary consiilcralinns were the leisure-time 
nllucnccs jdaying upon the hoys and girls ttf the township's 
schools, the groups were automatically tiivulcii into sex and 
jrade divisions for the junior and senior high school. I'or 
tlic sixth-grade groups, it was possible to further classify 
them in three additional groups according to the place of 
residence of their parents. The leisure-time interests of 
the children as reflected by the scclittii of the borough in 
which they live furnish the most interesting part of the 
study. The leisure interests M-crc studied in terms of their 
incidence in the three natural areas, Mountain Cirovc, Lin- 
den HlufT, and Old Haitcrsiosvn, into svhich the borough 
was divided as approaching homogeneity regarding the 
socio-economic status of the parents, in terms of the various 
school grades, and In boys' groups versus girl groups. Tliis 
gives a total of twelve dificrent groups which act as con- 
trols upon each other. 

Only a few suggestive results of this .study of Icisiirc-tiine 
backgrounds can be presented here. The completed study 
will be available cvcnlually. 

Most popular sports. In analyzing results, it is reason- 
able to assume that the sports taught by the school and by 
the municipal playground should head the list. The start- 
ling discovery, however, is made that fourteen of the first 
twenty sports in popularity arc not taught by the school. 
Most of the school-taught sports used in interscholastic 
contests, such as basketball, football, track, baseball, and 
soccer, are recognized as having no carry-over value to later 
life whatever. In surveying the results, it is evident that 
the above sports should not constitute tlic major athletic 
activities of the school program, but activities suciv ns 
tennis, golf, swimming, handball, volleyball, horseshoes, 
bowling, and skating should be encouraged because the 
pupils can engage in them after leaving school. 
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Only six of tlic first twenty in popularity arc team games. 
Baseball, basketball, football, soccer, field hockey, and vol- 
leyball rank I, 3, 5, 6, 9, and 19, respectively. The other 
fourteen arc individual activities with swimming and tennis 
ranking second and fourth among the entire group. 

Difiicultics were met in properly classifying the activities 
listed on the diaries, for it seemed as though these children 
did everytijing. After tabulating several completed diaries, 
it was found that the groups defined tended to do certain 
things at certain times, c.g,, sleeping, eating, going to school, 
walking home, playing the radio, etc.; consequently, the fol- 
lowing headings were used to classify the activities : 


N ternary 

SUepliig 

Personal service 
Eating 

Home (liiricf) 


/fcfivifUt 

Transportation to school and worlc 
Time spent in school 
Homework 

Work outside of home 


Ltisurt ActwUkt 


Magazines and books 

Dancing 

Radio 

leisure transportation 
Singing and p)a>'ing instruments 
Newspapers 
Resting 

Club and scgut meetings 
Attending athletic contests 
Visiting and entertaining 
Automobile riding 
Hiking 

Walking — strolling 
Movies 

Religious activities 


Nothing — loafing 
Bicycle riding 
Roller skating 
Horseback riding 
Stayed a/tcr school 
Hobbies 

Spontaneous outdoor play^ 
Spontaneous indoor play* 
Indoor quiet organized play* 
Highly organized outdoor play 
Indoor active organized play* 
Talked with family 
Letter writing 
Fashion show 


An analysis of the 372 diaries showing the manner in 
which the 24 hours of the day are distributed; the actual 
amount of time devoted to the various necessary activities; 
and the amount of time devoted to the various necessary 


^ ‘Kor the purnosc of clnssirylnff all physlcnl-rtfcrcftlion activitic9» the invostigalor Ueviaed 
fivo dlviBlone, aa lonowa; 

ORPINITIONS 

1 . ouiiioof play, Dtil floor play hnvioif no rules; Imnginalivc p)ny, bucU na 

pUylng in the ynul, down by ihc brook ..... , . 

2. S}pOiUat\€bui intfoar Olay- Indoor ploy linviiiR no rules; ImogmnLlvc ufiiy, as playigR 
wUb dolJfl; drcaaing up 

3. liuloor active orfianiged pUty. Indoor gamca rcgiilrinK rbyaitid activity and lormnl 
equipment, du ping iwng, bowfinR* oiul tjnakclhall 

4. Indoor quiet orfianited play- indoor gameu with act lulca and equipment, ns clicckcra, 

parchecaii biignt<slle, and cord Kamca , , , , , 

6. orgatfUed QuUoar play. Outdoor active team gamca wdh atandanhzcd ruJca 

and equipment, oa football and basebaU 
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activities ; and the amount of time left for leisure have been 
selected as the initial approach to the problem, 

The following table presents an analysis of a school day 
(Friday), work day (Saturday), and Sunday in the above 
terms for the entire group. 

An Analysis of an Average Twenty-Four Hour School Dtiy, Satur{iayj 
and Sunday for the Total Group 


Ffiday Saturday Sunday 

Aetfvity Hours Mitiults Ifauts Minutts UautsMfnutti 

1 2 3 4 

Sleeping 9.00 10.10 10.21 

Time in school 5.26 .... ■ • * ‘ 

Eating Ii45 1.39 1.47 

Personal service 1.06 1.20 .59 

Transportation to school 

and >vork .46 .02 .01 

Homework .24 .20 .41 

Home duties ... ,31 1.3S .41 

Work outside home .12 .32 .16 

No record .07 .12 .09 

Leisure 4.43 8.13 9.05 


When a comparison is made of the control groups, the 
following conclusions arc reached: 

1. Sleep: a) Children sleep Ic&s as they get older. 

b) Boys and girls sleep about the same amount. 

2. Eating; There is no difference in the amount of time spent in 
eating except on Sundays when the Old Hatterstown children averaged 
20 to 25 minutes longer than Mountain Grove and Linden Bluff children. 
Sunday dinner is the big meal of the week for the ItalinnSt who form 
50 per cent of the population of Old Hatterstowni and much time is 
spent by the family in eating it. On Sunday, there seems to be a ten- 
dency for the children, as they get older, to spend more time eating. 

3, Personal service: 

a) There Is noted a consistent tendency, as the socio-economic 
status of the parents rises, for the children to spend more time on 
such activities as bathing, care of the nails, brushing the teeth, and 
combing the hair. For example, the children of Old Hatterstown 
spend less time than the children from Linden Bluff, and the latter, 
in turn, spend less than the children from Mountain Grove, 

b) The older the child and the more advanced in school, the 
more time is spent in personal care. 

c) Saturday must be bath day, for more time is spent on per- 
sonal care than on Friday or Sunday. 

cl) Girls spend slightly more time on this activity than boys, 

4, Home duties: 

a) As one would expccti the Old Hatterstown children have 
more home responsibility and do more work around the home than 
do their wealthier cousins in Linden Bluff and Mountain Grove, 
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b) As children get oldcFi they help more in the care of the home, 

c) Girls do from two to three times ns much wort around the 
house the boys. 

5. Homewort; The older the student and the further advanced In 
school, the more time is spent in studying at home. 

6. Work outside of home: 

a) The children who work for wages arc pretty well concen- 
trated in tile Old Hatterstown section, where they arc forced by 
economic necessity lo seek outside employment. 

h) Most of the jmid work was done by boys, who served as goH 

caddies , 

7. Time reserved for leisure: 

a) More time spent in home duties and work outside of home 
causes the children of poor parents to have from ten to thirty per 
cent less leisure time than the children of Linden Bluff and Moun- 
tain Grove, 

b) Boys have more leisure time than girls due to the latter 
spending more time on personal service and home duties. 

In considering the manner in which the children spent 
their leisure time in terms of per cent of each group par- 
ticipating on the combined three days, the following con- 
clusions arc reached; 


Rnttk Onferand Cornparisoti of the Most Freguettt Leisure-Time /ictivi- 
iics Between the Boys and <?fV/r^ Croups in Terms cf Per Cent 
Reporting Them on Saturday 


AeU'tUy 

L«Lsorc transpoftfltion GO.O 

Mafrazfnev and bootes. S8.3 

Radio 37.8 

VUUiog and fcntcrtAinInfr 23.0 

MovIm 33.8 

Wewspapera 30.6 

Spontaneoua outdoor play 33.0 

Indoor qufot orfranfzed pfay IS, 3 

Walking — elrolunR,,*. 1Z,8 

Singing and playing Iniiruments.* 7.2 

NoHiing — loaflfig 13.3 

Autom^ile riding 11.1 

Hobble* 11.7 

HlgMy organized outdoor play. . . 16.1 

Spontaneous indoor pUy 4.4 

Dancing 4.4 

Bicycle riding 7.2 

Indoor active organized gamea. . . 8.9 

Talked with family 2.8 

Club and ecout meeting 1.7 

Healing 4.4 

Ueligioue acUvlUe* .8 



Actual 

P, B. 

CfilUal 

Girts 

DiSsrtnes 

Diffsttnes 

Paiia 

3 

4 

6 

6 

71.1 

11.1 

, . . 

i'64 

44.2 

6.0 

3.6 

40.4 

2.6 

3.6 

.72 

43.6 

19.7 

3.4 

6.79 

29.6 

4.3 

3.4 

1.26 

30.6 

.2 

3.4 

.068 

23.1 

10.8 

1.9 

3.27 

20.6 

2.2 

2,9 

,76 

17.3 

4.5 

2.7 

1.67 

21.2 

14.0 

2 .E 

5,60 

12.8 

.5 

2,6 

.2 

11.6 

.4 

2.3 

.17 

9.0 

2.7 

2.2 

1,23 

1.3 

14.3 

2.7 

5,48 

9.6 

5.2 

3.3 

2.74 

8.3 

3.9 

1 i i » 


fi.l 

2.1 

1.9 

i'.ii 

.6 

8.3 

1.5 

5,83 

5.1 

2.3 

1.6 

1.53 

4.6 

2.3 

1,3 

2,15 

1.3 

3.1 

1.3 

2.38 

1.9 

1..3 

.8 

1.63 


1, Reading, Next to physical play, which was given five subdivisions, 
(he reading of magazines, books, and newspapers was the mast important 
of all activities for scltool children, Because of the very different 
nature of type of reading, it was further classified into two divisions, 
one for the reading of magazines and books and the other for newspapers. 

a) Magazines end books. Girls read more of tliis type of literature 
than do boys. There is a slight increase in interest ns the grade ad- 
vances. One would probably be justified from the community sixth- 
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grade results in saying that, socio economic levels of the [larnits rise, 
there is a tendency for tlicir sixth-grade children to read mure magazines 
and books. 

b) Neiospapers, There is a slight average difference in favor of tlie 
boys over the girls id the reading of newspapers. Although the tendency 
Is not consistent on all days, children of wealthier parcntKS tend to read 
more newspapers. This is not true on Sunday, which is probably 
due to many of the Old Ilattcrstown parents taking a Sunday paper 
while they don't take a dally. 

2. Rndio, From the number who reported lisicniiig to the radio, its 
importance is revealed as a medium of passing time for the children 
of people with small incomes. On a ivcliool day, more people listened 
to the r.idio tlun participated in any single activity, except combined 
reading and physical play In its various forms. It w.as second only 
to the reading of magazines and books on Siiturday, while on Sunday 
it was led by newspaper reading and religious activities. There seems 
to be no significant ilKtcrcncc between the age, sex^ or cconotnic status 
groups In the pfir cent participating. 

3. Moviei, According to the sample, the boys attend slightly more 
than do the girls. Children from the more exclusive areas go to the 
movies more on week days, but the order is reversed on Sunday. 

4. Sffontaueous ottfdoor play^ The results arc largely in favor of the 
boys as against the girls. Among the community groups the odds arc 
not So overwhelming, but one is probably justified in saying that children 
from poorer homes arc more prone to play outdoors in this rtunner 
than tlieir wealthier cousins. 

5. Spoutatieous indoor play. Girls arc more likely than boys, accord- 
ing to the results, to participate in this type of pUy indoors. The ten- 
dencies arc not consistent among the community groups. 

6. Highly organized outdoor play* The differences arc probably large 
enough to justify one in saying that, given any two normal groups of 
boys and girls, the former will always participate more than the latter 
in this type of play. As the community gets wealthier, there is a ten- 
dency for their sixth-grade children to play fewer highly organized 
games. The three days produced the same result. Children from Old 
Hatterstown always played more, with Linden Bluff next, and Moun- 
tain Grove last. 

7. Indoor quiet organized play. There is a slight tendency for the 
girls aUvays to lead the boys in percentage engaging in this type of play. 
Community comparisons show that children on the average from better 
clas$ homes participate more in games of this type. 

8. Indoor active organized play. The boys more than the girls seem 
to Prefer active games indoors. The community diUcrcnccs arc not 
significant. 

9. Strolling — walking. As a recreation activity, walking seems to 
appeal to girls more than hoys. An analysis hy community" reveals lu) 
significant tendencies, 

10. Cfnl and scout meetings. Although the results arc not conclusive, 
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over the boys in such social activities within the home, The tendency 
ainorip^ com m unities seems to be ^or the children of die better class homes 
to do more visiting and entertaining. 

12. Atiiomobtle riding. The difference between the hoys and girls is 
not SIR niTi cant. As one would naturally expect, the children coming 
iroin wealthier homes arc able to ride more in automobiles. 

13. [iobhics. The boys have more hobbies than girls. There seems 
to be a tendency for the children of Linden Uluff to liavc more hobbies 
than Mountain Grove and Old Ilattcrstown children. This is probably 
due to so many engineer fathers who, In pursuing their own hobbles 
around the home, make it easy for the children to follow them, 

14. Dancing, 'rbia form of recreation prcv.ails much more among 
sixth graders \u homes of well-to-do families. 

Ill considering the average amount of time spent by group 
averages in the more popular twenty-nine leisure activities> 
these activities were classified Into eleven crude major 
divisions: 


Outdoor Recreation 
StK)iUancous outdoor play 
HIrIiI/ organized outdoor play 
Hiking 
Walking 
Bicycling 
Roller skating 
Horseback riding 
Indoor Recreation 
Spontaneous indoor play 
Indoor active organized play 
Indoor quiet organized play 
Letter writing 
Stayed after scJiool 
Fashion show 
Dancing 

Attending atltletic contesta 
Hobbies 


Radio 

Reading 

Magazines and books 
Newspapers 

Club and scout meedngs 
Trips 

Leisure transportation 
Automobile riding 
Visiting or entertaining 
Talked with family 
Movies 
Music 

Singing or playing an instrument 
Religious activitiea 
Lounging 
Resting 
Loafing 


A sample table for the boys’ and girls’ groups on Friday 
is given below. 


Average 

Lthurc Activities Tiit\e 
I Z 

Radio 04.0 

Om<l(K>r rccrcnlion 40,9 

M iiific 43.5 

RoikILk ^^-4 

Indoor rccrcaiion,. 32.1 

Trli>a 20 4 

Clid)-BCOtit mccllnK 20.7 
Viflltcd or enlcf- 

tnined 19 2 

MovicB.., 4.R 

T. dunging 3.6 

RellfiiouB activity. . 2.7 

Total leUure.. . . 4;55.Z 


Ho Vi 


Girls 


Total 

P^T 

Per 


Pei 

Per 


Per 

Per 

Cent 

Cent 


Cent 

Cent 


Cent 

Cent 

of 


A terage 

of 


Average 



Day 

Leisure 

Time 

Day 

Lttsuie 

Time 

Day 

Letsure 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

6 

9 

IQ 

3 .R 

18,6 

45.9 

3,2 

15,9 

60.7 

3.5 

17.8 

3,6 

17.1 

36.4 

2.6 

13.2 

42.4 

2.9 

14.7 

,1.0 

14.6 


2 .3 

32.2 

30.0 

2.7 

13.7 

2.7 

1,1.2 

48.3 

3.4 

18.0 

42.9 

3,0 

1 G .2 

2.2 

10.7 

29.4 

2.0 

10.5 

30.9 

2.1 

10,7 

1 .H 

8.8 

26.2 

1.8 

9.5 

24.6 

1.7 

B.6 

1.4 

6.8 
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It is not possible to discuss all of the activities; conse- 
quently, the partial treatment of only one major classifica- 
tion, Outdoor Recreation, will be presented here. 

OuttlQor recreation. It is interesting to find that of the ntimber par- 
ticipating in outdoor recreation on Friday, the sixth-grade community 
groups spent a mucli larger average niuount of time than did the upper 
grades. It was the most importnnt activity for the younger children 
in calling for sustained attention, hut it was outranked by both reading 
and radio in the upper grades. The grentest difference was shown 
between Linden Bluff sixth graders and the high-school seniors, the 
former spending an. average of 1 hour and 39 minutes, or 33.5 per cent 
of tlicir total leisure, while the senior average was only five minutes, 
or 2.1 per cent of their leisure in outdoor recreation on Friday. 

The boys averaged 49.9 minutes outdoors while the girls averaged 
only 35.4 minutes. 

On Saturday, the trend was in the same direction between the younger 
and older children. The total leisure increased npproximatcly four hours 
for all groups, and much of this was spent in outdoor recreation, T*hc 
largest difference was between the Mountain Grove sixth graders, who 
spent 3 hours and 2 minutes in this manner or 34.6 per cent of tlicir 
total leisure and the high-sdiooL seniors who played outdoors an average 
of only 44.4 minutes or 8.9 per cent of their leisure. 

One would expect the number of boys playing outdoors to average 
more time per individual than the girls, arid they did. The time for 
boys was 2 hours 46.5 minutes m against 56.3 minutes for girls. 

The community sixth-grade groups spent approximately the same 
average amount of time on Sunday playing outdoors. As the grade rose 
the individuals averaged less time; e.g., Linden Bluff sixth grade spent 
2 hours and 45 minutes, and the seniors 32.4 minutes. 

The boys averaged 1 hour 44.7 minutes while the girls averaged 
only I hour 6.5 minutes. 

Ecological method. A method used to advantage in the 
study is that which has been designated by sociologists as 
ecological; a study of society in its distributive aspects. 

A base map was prepared for the Borough of Hatters- 
town showing the geographic distribution of various types of 
social facts in relation to their backgrounds and to each 
other. Various types of data were spotted on the maps 
showing graphic correlations between social facts, In the 
study of Hatterstown, the preparation of the base map 
proved invaluable both in delimiting and describing the area 
served by the public-recreation facilities and in suggesting 
explanations arising in the course of the investigation. 

Case-study method. The study of the leisure-time social 
backgrounds of the children of Hatterstown gains greatly 
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in significance because eventually it will be thrown against 
the larger background of a complete case study of the total 
community. Tliis community study has employed socio- 
logical methods analagous to those exemplified in the work 
of Lynds,® Blumcnthal,® Shaw and McKay,’ Thrasher,* and 
Glick.® An understanding of tlie significance of leisure-time 
backgrounds jdso implies a study of their relationships to 
the larger cultural complexes involved in the metropolitan 
area, the region, the section (of the country), and in the 
nation as a whole. 

The case-study method is also indispensable in this in- 
vestigation to illuminate the statistical trends suggested 
above and to indicate their significance in relation to the 
educational problems of individual children. To this end, 
case studies of various types of children are being prepared 
to fill out the total picture. 

The implications for education of this type of study, al- 
though space is lacking here for their discussions or even 
enumeration, are far-reaching and suggest themselves in 
wide variety to students of educational and recreational 
problems. 

•Uolicrt S. Lynrf, MtdHUtwniUtw York: llircourt, Brflco and Company , l|}29),r+550 pn, 

'All)eri illumcnlhili Snail Taun (Chicago: Tho UnWcralty ol Chicago Picta, 1632), 
XYU»Hi6 PPi 

<S«/al faclarl In JuttniU Dittnqvmy (Wuhlngton, D. C.: United StaUi Govcitiqieat 
Priming Olficc, >631). «lpp. ^ 

A hm a/ Vmn PaiMvfy (to be pobllaheo). 

•H'lnnrlla (to be publijhcd). 



THE MOTION PICTURE AS INFORMAL 
EDUCATION 

Paul G. Crbsskv 

Associate Director. Motion Picture Study, New York University 


Among the major activities and social forces wldcli irn- 
pin£c upon the life of the school child, there are few which 
have, even upon superficial examination, the opportunity 
for influence which the commercial cinema possesses. The 
average time spent by the city child in attending the movie 
would alone seem to suggest the cinema’s potential influ- 
ence. In the effort of Dale* to establish an approximation 
of the national cinema attendance by children and young 
people, he reached the conclusion that in the United States 
even young children from five to eight years of age now 
attend on the average of twenty-two times a year, and that 
the attendance rate of children and young people from 
eight to nineteen years of age makes it possible to say that 
a movie a week is the cinema diet for the younger mem- 
bers of our American society. 

In the research upon motion pictures and boy life, which 
is at this time being completed at New York University 
under the directorship of Professor Thrasher, it was found 
that in an interstitial area in Manhattan the approximate 
average estimated attendance for boys from twelve to six- 
teen years of age was 83.4 visits a year, or 1.6 visits per 
week. If even the time per visit spent by the child in tlic 
motion-picture theater is restricted to two hours, it would 
seem that the boys in this interstitial area spend in theaters 
at least 166.8 hours a year. Since most children arc known 
to remain frequently for a second showing of the photoplay 
it is a conservative estimate that they spend annually at 
least a fifth as much time at the cinema as in attending 
school. Nor is extensive movie attendance restricted to the 


lEdgiir Dnic. Childrtn*9 Aitendantt at Motion Pictt4ret (to l)e pMblialicd by Tllo Macmillan 
Company this yew). 
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city children of interstitial areas. Although considerable 
statistical evidence supports the hypothesis that the highest 
rate of child attendance is to be found in areas of maximum 
congestion and poverty, it would be incorrect to assume 
that cinema attendance is not now a well-nigh universal 
practice of all classes of children and young people in our 
American cities. 

At the same time, the opportunity to go to the movies 
is regarded almost universally by both children and parents 
as the child’s natural right. Frequently, children with the 
tacit support of many adults have attempted to justify their 
truancy, tlieir insubordinance towards strict parents, and 
even their petty stealing by claiming that these were the 
only ways by wiiich they could “see the show.’’ For ado- 
lescents, “going to the movies’’ is not only a means for self- 
instruction in love making, dress, and etiquette but also is 
a step in courtship almost universally accepted. 

For adults as well the motion picture is increasingly be- 
coming an accepted part of their round of life; cinema 
attendance may have very different meanings for various 
individuals, yet for most the screen is in some way an in- 
tegral part of their lives. Inescapable, then, is the con- 
clusion that the cinema is not only an cstablislied institution 
in American communities but that “going to the movies’’ 
is rapidly becoming an American folkway as well. 

The great frequency of cinema attendance by children 
and young people is not without its important educational 
effect. The motion-picture industry is clearly of that group 
of quasi-educational enterprises whose business by the very 
nature of things cannot be regarded solely from the point 
of view of private profit. Though organized commercially 
to “sell" entertainment, the motion-picture industry dis- 
penses a great deal of Informal education— general infor- 
mation, patterns, and not a little in the way of standards 
and personal ideals. That such is true cannot now be dis- 
puted. The recently published works of Blumcr, Blumcr 
and Hauser, Dale, Holaday and Stoddard, Peters, Peter- 
son and Thurstone, to mention but a partial list of the 
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contributions to the Payne Pund Studies,’ afford ample evi- 
dence that when the child or youth goes to the movies he ac- 
quires from, the experience much more than entertainment. 
General information concerning realms of life of which the 
individual does not have other knowledge, specific informa- 
tion and suggestions concerning fields of immediate per- 
sonal interest, techniques of crime, methods of avoiding 
detection, and of escape from the law, as well as countless 
techniques for gaining special favors and for interesting the 
opposite sex in oneself arc among the educational contri- 
butions of entertainment films. To be included, also, arc 
the schemes of life, the aesthetic standards, and the per- 
sonal ideals and values which arc presented upon the screen 
and which under special circumstances, chiefly a certain few 
characteristic social situations, become significantly a part 
of the life patterns of these young people. 

It should be carefully noted, however, that what is 
adopted from the films by children and young people is by 
no means uniform as to extent or content. What is taken 
over depends on a variety of conditioning factors, impor- 
tant among which ace the character, tcmpcracncnt, and per- 
sonality of the child and the nature of his varied social 
backgrounds represented in racial and nationality heritages, 
economic and occupational levels, religious experiences, and 
community traditions. 

The educational importance of the motion picture for 
childhood and youth can be understood in part by reference 
to certain characteristics of childhood and of the cinema 
art. Foremost, perhaps, though so obvious that it has 
eluded attention, is the fact that the child and youth is at 
the most receptive age, is able more effectively than at any 
other time to assimilate in whole cloth what is presented 
upon the screen, He docs not yet possess fully the capacity 
for "adult discount,'' he does not yet have the background 
by which to discredit sufllcicntly some motion-picture repre- 
sentations of life. While research findings show that what 

'From the Motion Piclurea and Youth Series, The Macfnillan Coinl^ny. 
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the child or youth perceives, remembers, nnd later utilizes 
from his photoplays is not at all what most adults would at 
first surmise, the fact remains that the young person, because 
of his immaturity, is very often more receptive to screen 
stimuli than are adults. 

A second element making for the educational force of 
the commercial cinema is the fact that it can now benefit 
from its many years of experience in the production and 
exhibiting of films especially attractive to the immature 
mind and to the child. Responding constantly to reportsi 
from the box office, the motion-picture industry has been 
able to discover a wide variety in types of films which are 
financially profitable to produce and which attract quite 
varied audiences. Though very probably without intent 
and without any special pedagogical preconceptions, the 
motion-picture industry has actually followed the practice 
of producing photoplays for those of widely different cul- 
tural heritages and of varying stages of intellectual matur- 
ity. For the small children, the cinema today supplies the 
animated cartoon, the slapstick comedy, the animal picture, 
and is, in fact, beginning to build up an independent cine- 
matic nursery lore. For those a little older, it offers the 
standardized cowboy or "western” film and the "episode” 
picture or serial, in which hero and heroine pass melodra- 
matically through a long scries of perilous and highly im- 
probable adventures. Later the "mystery” thriller and the 
photoplays depicting spectacular scenes of warfare and avia- 
tion may have an especial appeal, often to be followed in 
turn by the "sports” pictures and by the murder and gang- 
ster films. With the growth of new interests during ado- 
lescence, the photoplay depicting love and romance and the 
so]>histicatcd society picture take on meaning. These are 
sometimes followed by an interest in the historical drama, 
the travelogue, nnd even by an interest in the pliotoplay pre- 
senting a psychological or philosophical problem. For very 
nearly all mental ages, whatever may be tbc individual’s 
chronological age, the cinema is prepared to offer attractive, 
interesting films. Further, in contrast to the typical public- 
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school system, another educational agency of major im- 
portance, the cinema’s influence is not restricted in the main 
to children and youth who arc within the ages of compul- 
sory school laws. Through its wide range of oflcringa, even 
though moralists may doubt the influence upon character 
of certain photoplays, the cinema provides a diet which in 
part is definitely attuned to the interest and mental growth 
of the child, and so facilitates its own educational contri- 
bution. 

The cinema, in the third place, is able through its mechan- 
ical and technical facilities to present in dynamic, living 
form scenes which readily appear to the child as replicas 
of life itself, based upon actual life situations. Made at- 
tractive and interest compelling by every device of plot, 
action, scenery, and acting, the photoplay possesses unique 
pedagogical advantages. It can command attention through 
the fact that it Is "telling a story," an instructional advan- 
tage recognized even in early use <>f folklore and parables. 
By the portrayal upon the screen of life situations, which 
seem only more gripping than those the child himself usually 
experiences, the photoplay can readily confer upon its sub- 
ject matter a sense of validity and definiteness not so easily 
obtained, perhaps, by any other method of comnninication 
or instruction. Further, the unified life situations presented 
in the photoplay afford a greater facility for the child of 
ordinary antecedents to associate himself more intimately 
with the life situations and characters portrayed upon the 
screen than is possible through a more formal agency or 
institution. 

Herein is to be found an important aspect of the educa- 
tional role of the cinema. The cinema is almost unique 
among the agencies in a community in that it presents what 
arc interpreted as unified segments of life. Consider by 
contrast the conventional school. Sanctioned in public opin- 
ion and with the force of the truant oflicer behind it, the 
traditional public school has been able to continue even 
tliough, from the point of view and experience of the typical 
school child, it may often have seemed a disjunctive and a 
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repressive agent. Presenting logical, unified compartments 
of knowledge, which, however, may not represent at all the 
way in which this same information might come to have 
meaning for t)ie child, the public school has often been able 
to continue and to gain strength because it was not forced 
to look to its own students for support. The cinema, how- 
ever, in order to survive commercially has been forced to 
adapt itself constantly to the immediate interests of patrons. 
In its programs and its advcrtisirig the cinema has found 
it necessary to discover the basic human motives and wishes 
and to produce photoplays and advertising appeals by con- 
stant reference to these dynamics. As a result, children 
and adults as well have, by projecting themselves into the 
activities and interests of the screen characters, inadver- 
tently contacted a psychological element by which the in- 
formation and general knowledge incidental to the plot 
could readily he seen to have meaning and could, therefore, 
be easily retained. In contrast to the traditional school, 
where motivation in learning arises cxtrancously, primarily 
through the teacher’s special efforts and skill, the cinema 
provides for many children a means, vicariously at least, 
by which learning may really be a natural result of interest 
and activity. 

A fourth factor in the educational role of the commercial 
cinema can be seen in the circumstances under which the 
child or youth attends. At the motion-picture theater at- 
tendance is voluntary; the individual need see only those 
photoplays which seem to him to be interesting and valu- 
able. Since it is usually from the youthful patron’s own 
funds that he is spending, of which in most cases he does 
not feel he has too much, there is very naturally an eflort 
to secure the most for his money in the satisfaction ol 
ijninc<liate interests, These circumstances in turn, no doubt, 
contribute to the individual’s receptivity at the cinema; and, 
in contrast with the traditional public-school system in 
which there is a minimum of opportunity for individualiza- 
tion in instruction, it is significant to note the opportunity 
for iiulividunl initiative and choice in self-education afforded 
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at the cinema. Important, also, is the relative freedom 
from restraint in the theater, and its physical setting con- 
tributing to maximum attention. The child, seated in a 
comfortable chair, and so placed that the 'only point of 
bright illumination, the animated fascinating screen, is im- 
mediately before him, is in a position to attain a high degree 
of concentration and learning. 

Pinaliy, the prestige of the movie stars in the child's 
owrn play world and in the urban community itself, even 
as much as the prestige in which they arc held when seen 
upon the screen, contributes also to the educational inllu- 
ence of the cinema, On every hand the city child meets 
this screen world. Even though he may not attend the 
cinema the urban youth Is constantly exposed to ideas, 
patterns, and suggestions which have their origin in Holly- 
wood. If the child plays with others his games arc most 
certainly to include "cowboys and Indians," ‘‘cops and rob- 
bers"; and, very probably, he will be expected to make 
the American Indian’s smoke signals, as was shown in the 
previous week’s edition of a movie serial, or to throw n 
lasso in the manner seen in a recent ‘‘western.’’ The nick- 
names of his playmates very often include the names of 
movie stars or of the characters which they have portrayed. 
The city child is exposed to garish billboards, lobby dis- 
plays, and handbills telling of forthcoming attractions in 
the local theaters. For a penny he may weigh himself, 
and on the reverse side of the card upon which his weight 
is printed, he may find a photograph of a movie star; from 
an adjoining slot machine he may obtain chewing gum en- 
dorsed by a Hollywood child star. Even his favored candy 
or soft drink may have endorsement by a movie star. For 
a few cents he can buy a fascinating photograph of an 
actress, or, for a penny, may secure a paper stencil by which 
lie can tattoo upon his person a picture of his favorite 
actress. 

Returning home the city youth finds in the daily news- 
paper at least a page devoted to advertisements and news 
items concerning theater offerings and the doings of the 
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stars. Turning on the radio he may enjoy a “Half Hour 
in Hollywood" or may listen to any one of over two hun- 
dred popular songs which have been introduced through re- 
cent musical productions. The youth, like his sister who 
can now equip herself from head to toe in clothing espe- 
cially endorsed by actresses or modeled after clothes worn 
in recent photoplays, may set out upon a similar mission, 
buying his hats, shirts, ties, sweaters, suits, and overcoat 
from among those endorsed by movie actors or fashioned 
according to a special design popularized by them. 

In a variety of ways, through the screen, through the 
play world of childhood, and through countless commer- 
cial devices Hollywood has in one way or another become 
intimately associated with some of the most vital interests 
and activities of childhood and youth. Tom Mix, Hoot 
Gibson, Harold Lloyd, James Cagney, Edward G. Robin- 
son, and George Raft, to mention but a few from the list 
of favorites furnished by the boys and young men studied 
in the New York University research, have far greater 
prestige and, in the activities and thought of these young 
people, in many cases mean far more than do all the local 
political, educational, and social leaders whose activities 
have direct bearing upon their lives. 

The full significance of the cinema, however, cannot be 
seen except by reference to the specific social backgrounds 
of each individual. Only as it is possible to see the motion 
picture’s impressions in terms of his own cultural heritages, 
his own dominant interests and values, and his own axeolog- 
ical world can we begin to see adequately what any photo- 
play may mean for a spectator. In fact, much confusion 
In the past over the problem of the cinema's influence upon 
cliildren has arisen because of the failure to sec the motion 
picture in terms of the total social background of the in- 
dividual. By reference to an interstitial community in New 
York City in which a great deal was known of boy life 
througli the Boys’ Club Study of New York University, 
the research on motion-picture influence now being com- 
pleted has been able to see the cinema in this community 
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in terms of its social rule. From the broader perspective 
upon each ease which this approach makes possible* it 
appears tliat there arc certain special social situations in 
which the cinema can be seen to have a nnich greater 
influence than in others. 

Among these special situations, few stan<l out as of such 
Importance as the period of adolescence, during which 
the youtli^s sensitiveness, sclf-consciousness, and social un- 
certainty facilitate his receptivity to the cinema. For sucli 
young people the motion picture's portrayal of attractive 
adults of both sexes provides a ready basis for tiie acejuisi- 
tion of personality patterns, standards of dress and con- 
duct, and even philosophies and schemes of life. In tlu* 
following stenographically recorded interview, which is but 
one illustration of a great amount of ease material which 
could be offered if space permitted, an adolescent youth in 
New York City Indicates tl>e way in which the screen and 
its portrayals have become a part of himself; 

Q. Tficsc notions of going after women, where itid you get llicm? 

A. Yes, that has been n specialty of mine. 

Q, Yes, I know, but where? 

A. A lot from the movies anil a lot from experience. 

Q. What sort of thing from the movies? 

A Never chase after women; let them chase you, show that you are 
intelligent and leave them. Personality, be dyn.amic, never luimhie your- 
self before them. Of course, I*vc done that too. 

Q. Is that where human nature slips in? 

A. Yes, you can^t pass that up, you have to humble yo\ir$elf some- 
times. 

Q. Certain pictures (you say) give you those ideas? 

A, A lot of pictures. George Raft is a typical example. Warren 
WiUianv is n good example, John Barrymore is a perfect example ; 
you never see them chasing them (the women). 1 liavc taken the ideas 
of these big stars. I hare never been interested in these younger .stars. 
They arc not mature, they arc silly. Ronald Cohnan in Cynara; I have 
seen a great deal of them. I seq the way he docs not give the girl a 
tumble. He docs not give them a tumble, they go after him. Clark 
Gable has given me an inspiration. 

Q. How? 

A. I like his manner of speaking lines, you know that mannishness. 
"How do you do?*' Just like that, sweep them off their feet. . . . 

Q. This idea of being suave about it all, where did you get that Idea? 

A. I liavc always wanted to be that way. 

Q. Do you remember the first time? 
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A. Jolin Uarryitiorc a long time ago gave me that idea, he has been 
in die movies quite a while. 

Q, What was the name of the picture? 

A, I think: it wa3 Don Juan* Ever since then I wanted to be the 
pcricct-lovcr type. I got the dark eyes. Usually lovers have dark 
eyes. Husbands have blue eyes, I have been compared to a tew. One 
girl thought I looked like George O'Brien. Anotlier thought I looked 
like Fred He Marcli. I went to a dance once and one cute Httle girl 
kept cftlling me Gary Coopen * , . 

Another social situation in which the cinema would seem 
to have an exceedingly great influence is that in which the 
American-born child of immigrant parents feels a conflict 
within himself between the old-world patterns incailcated 
and sponsored by his parents and the standards to which he 
is exposed in his contacts at school, on the job, and on. the 
playgrounds, and which he often thinks of as “American.’’ 
Especially where the other agencies and institutions in a 
young person’s life do not adapt themselves adequately to 
his psychological and cultural situation, the cinema may 
very well be, and, in fact, often is, the refuge to which the 
individual goes to discover that which he considers is really 
“American.” His preference as to actors and photoplays, 
as well as his adoption of standards and patterns of behavior 
which he sees on the screen, reveal subtly but effectively 
the way in which he identifies himself with the actors and 
characters seen upon the screen. 

In an interstitial community with relatively high delin- 
quency rates, and in which the child and youth on the street 
are exposed to contradictory patterns of life, it is clear also 
tiiat a photoplay which by some chance “strikes fire” with 
a certain individual may be, for the time, a paramount 
influence in his life. Thus, a few outstanding gangster char- 
acters in the photoplays of recent years have been found 
to have exerted a very great influence over certain boys and 
young men. In a few instances, the entire personality of 
certain individuals has seemed to change as a result of see- 
ing certain gangster pictures. But in these eases it is really 
a combination of many factors which contributes to their 
exceptional receptivity to the screen. It should be noted 
that it is the presence in certain photoplays of a gripping 
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portrayal of specific human interests, activities, nr values 
closely associated with the major dynamics in the subject’s 
own life and his own community backgrounds which make 
it possible for them to “strike fire." 'Hius. photoplays in* 
volving crime and gangs may be expected to have a greater 
appeal to certain boys in a high delinquency area than to 
others in the same area or to hoys residing on Park Avenue 
or Riverside Drive. Because they do relate themselves so 
intimately to the personal problems of such Individuiils, 
living in a social milieu affording an opportunity for a 
maximum range of choice in conduct, and because they pos- 
sess the special validity and prestige accredited to the screen, 
the photoplays under these circumstances, and under these 
circumstances only, may become a definite and immediate 
factor in conduct. 

In a social situation of the above type the cinema may 
exert its inllucncc upon receptive individuals in many ways. 
It may contribute not only a knowledge of techniques r>f 
crime, extortion, and seduction, but it may furnish sug- 
gestions which eventuate in conduct. In the same way, a 
delinquent may on occasion find in certain photoplays 
schemes of life and values by which he may formulate more 
definitely his own philosophy of life and his own life pat- 
tern. These conclusions arc based upon extensive re- 
searches.*’ 

The relationship of the commercial cinema to the school 
and to educational policies, in the light of the new data 
which arc now available, has yet to be determined. With 
the educational contribution of the commercial motion pic- 
ture not yet recognized, in the thought of most educators, 
it would be impossible to expect that school programs and 
the practices of teachers would yet have been modified in 
relationship to the cinema. For the most part, the in- 
cipient attitude of school and teacher lias probably been 
one of antagonism. Actually, the cinema is here to stay 
and it is well that the school adopt a more enlightened 
attitude towards it. It is interesting that in a high school 
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in an eastern city, where the teacher of a trade course 
recently reversed her official attitude and allowed her girl 
students to Introduce pertinent coniments regarding movie 
actresses, and even permitted a judicious use of the fan 
magazines, a marked improvement in classroom morale and 
in the interest of the students resulted. 

In the beauty-culture course the girls were continually bringing in 
movie maga'/.incs which they read surreptitiously at every eliancc I gave 
them. One girl, whose family I knew were receiving public relief, 
nevertheless felt she too must have her movie magazines and must 
be able to go weekly to tile neighborhood theater. I even liad to punish 
some of the girls for reading the magazines when they should have 
been studying. 

Later one day I happened to sec a picture of an actress which illus- 
trated a coiffure about which 1 was speaking. This was the beginning 
of a new policy. 1 found that a discussion of the hairdress of actresses 
aided greatly in interesting the girls. Today there is a mucli better 
mor.Mc In the group and a much more cordial attitude towards me.* 

This Is but one illustration of countless ways by which 
the school, in its policies and practices, could recognize and 
adjust its program to a situation which already exists. It 
is also possible for the school, through motion-picture ap- 
preciation courses and other ways, to exert a positive in- 
fluence in the child's selection and response to photoplays. 
The developing movement for “Better Films Committees” 
In local communities requires integration with school pro- 
grams. The wider use of motion pictures in school pro- 
grams and as aids in visual instruction represents a tre- 
mendous field for educational advance and coordination. 


with tnjdc-5fhool teacher. 



EXPERIMENTS IN INFORMAL EDUCATION 
I. Block Recreation PnojEcr 
Frank Karlan 

Litilc Red School House, New Yort City 

To fclate the story of the Block Recreational Project, 
we must go further hack than its bcRinninR to a time (Sep- 
tcmltcr 1930) when a Rroup of uiidcrt'ratluatc ami graduate 
college students invaded the Greenwich Village district of 
New York in search of sociological material on the younger 
and older boy in a changing, urban environment. These 
students plunged into the neighborliood, joined settlement 
and street gangs, played games, attended church and parties, 
etc,, all this to view their subjects in the different phases of 
their life's activities by participating in them. 

Gangs of boys were found who, although in close prox- 
imity to a social center (parish, evening-school |)biyground, 
neighborhood house) were still lounging on corners and get- 
ting into trouble. Organized boys’ clubs and settlement 
houses were active, but were few and far between. Rather 
than walk ten or more blocks to such centers, most boys 
preferred to stay within their own block limits and join a 
predatory gang. To join a neighborhood house (which in 
reality was not their own) “and to be bossed and told what 
to do and what not to do,” all this did not appeal to tlicrn. 
What was to be done with this type of bay who was not 
being attracted or reached by these wholesome recreational 
activities? 

“Bring the recreational facilities to the boy on his own 
block,” some one said. Things happen fast when an idea 
like this is born, Tlicse gangs were approached on their 
own blocks and with little or no financial backing they were 
encouraged to set up clubhouses of their own, 

Clubrooms were found in empty stores, basements, dam- 
aged buildings, etc., which local real-estate agents allowed 
the boys to use during unoccupancy rather than see them 
destroyed as they surely would be if allowed to remain 
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vacant too long. Older boys, residing in the immediate 
vicinity, were put in charge as club leaders, given training 
in leadership, and paid a small sum to ensure responsibility. 

Work was Immediately begun. Walls were repaired, 
papered, and painted. Ceilings were washed, Most ex- 
traordinary furnishings were dragged in, but the boys were 
.s.atis/icd. All this was achieved at an insignilicant cost, 
for local painters and paper hangers cooperated by giving 
the boys remnants of paint and wallpaper, while friendly 
jicighhors gave them furniture, the boys making everything 
else themselves. 

The boys assumed all responsibility for their own places, 
trying all sorts of expedients to maintain them. To this 
end, tliey showed motion pictures to their younger brothers 
and sisters for the price of two cents. When this device 
failed to raise enough money for the electricity, heat, and 
repair bills, they set up a boxing ring in their backyard, 
and on warm days arranged boxing matches for a small 
admission fee. And, indeed, it was not unusual to have 
both father and mother attend the motion-picture show and 
boxing contest. 

Nor was the job of raising money to support the club- 
house their only responsibility. For the first time they 
saw the value of maintaining a block and community repu- 
tation. For a club member to get in trouble with any 
authorities would iiiulnubtcdly mean the loss of tlicii' meet- 
ing place. Tlie club had to be repaired and cleaned daily. 
When materials or equipment had to be bought, the boys 
did the buying. Circumstances did not permit any loafing. 
You couldn’t just sit around and do nothing in these cen- 
ters. Game rooms had to be set up and permission for 
various activities, such as basketball, swimming, etc., had 
to be obtained from some local institutions having recrea- 
tional facilities. Membership meant active participation 
and cooperation. 

One cannot fully appreciate the enthusiasm with which 
the hoys made use of these centers. Each gang had a 
clubroom in which it could tinker to its heart’s content. 
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Each member could, and did, keep in it his bicycle or Iiis 
fondest pets and treasures, all of which were thrown out 
by "Ma.” He could build airplanes or play cards. He 
was not forced into any program which was deemed by out- 
siders to be valuable for him, but he could follow, entirely 
unconscious of the guidance of liis leader, interests which 
were vitally important to him. Any activity which he did 
as a duty was forced upon him by the accepted and natural 
pressure of his own group, which he accepted willingly as 
a member. In abort, the clubroom was built around the 
boy and his gang, meeting his needs and desires and not 
handicapped by any rig?d program or organization. 

Moreover, the neighborhood authorities were in sym- 
pathy with the movement. It pleased the real-estate agents, 
since the boys, by taking care of their own property, began 
to show a respect for the other persons' property. Police 
and crime-prevention authorities praised it, not only because 
there were fewer complaints, but also because it attracted 
a type of boy who had proved to be a considerable nuisance 
to the neighbors, The boy himself could appreciate the 
difference of attitude of the corner cops who, instead of 
constantly menacing him and chasing him, dropped in occa- 
sionally to warm up and perhaps tinker with the radio and 
talk over other problems. 

The oflixcials of the settlement house welcomed the block 
clubroom because It supplemented their work by giving them 
feelers into outlying sections and attracting a type of boy 
whom they could not reach. Probation authorities saw in 
it a much-needed method of attracting into organized and 
supervised recreational activities those delinquent boys who 
had appeared before a court. It especially appealed to the 
parents of these boys who belonged to the club, since the 
close proximity of a clubroom enabled them to account for 
their son’s time and actions. 

Even though the Block Recreational Project lias not been 
active this year, during its two-year period of experimen- 
tation it made great strides over the more conventional 
clubwork set-up and program. The block clubroom set-up 
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offers a far greater flexibility in adapting a program to the 
needs and desires of a gang of boys. Here are not build- 
ings constructed twenty years ago for needs at that time. 
A cluhrooni can be turned into a shop, gameroom, or so 
cliangcti as to meet the desires of the group. You may, 
if you wish, even paint on the walls. This is no rigid or- 
ganization where programs are fitted to the building instead 
of to the boys. 

Here provision is made for a boy's world, not a boy’s 
world dictated by a group of uncomprehending adults. 
Provision is made for places which the city boy can call 
his own and where he can do as he pleases under whole- 
some auspices, where there is as much an opportunity for 
the development of his own initiative as self-expression, of 
self-responsibility as group responsibility, of individuality 
as well as cooperation. Not a theoretical parental interest, 
but a practical one is Instituted since all clubwork is under 
the scrutiny of the parents themselves. 

Such a clubroom inevitably gives rise to practical situa- 
tions which necessitate a recognition of community stand- 
ards and requirements and a growing ability to adapt one’s 
.activities to these requirements. The assumption by the 
boys of the solution of their own problems and also of the 
maintenance of a block and community reputation makes 
civic education real, practical, and spontaneous. Enough 
practical experience is furnished for the development of a 
constructive, as opposed to destructive, attitude towards 
personal and private property. Little attention is paid to 
individual behavior problems, but more to the setting up 
of purposeful situations, experiences, and activities, 

A successful carrying out of the plan has by no means 
been att.nined. Its problems arc still many. The acquisi- 
tion of a suitable local leadership which must devote a good 
deal of time is still troublesome. The presentation of an 
activities program which embodies all the principles of pro- 
gressive education by a group of local leaders is no easy 
task. Inducements of all sorts must be offered. The ex- 
perimental attitude, therefore, continues to be maintained 
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as to the activities and organization of the block recrea- 
tional program. 

11. Tub Pbnny Gamk Room 
Abraham Goldfelo 

Director, Lavanbure Home Fmindaiion, New York City 

Tim Penny Game Room idea originated about three years 
ago when the Lavanburg Foundation, organized for the 
promotion of better housing, remodeled a tenement house 
in a squalid, crowded, Italian section on the Lower Last 
Side. Since there were vacant stores in the building, it 
was decided to use two of them for recreational purposes 
for tlie children of the neighborhood. 

A cursory study of the recreational facilities in the vicin- 
ity disclosed the fact that most settlements were not acces- 
sible and that few ollcrcd activities to the children under 
fourteen years of age. It meant that the children of this 
age group must shift for themselves and spend their eve- 
nings either in the dull, overcrowded tenement Hats or on 
the streets which arc full of opportunities for adventure. 
These escapades, while frequently harmless at the onset, 
often lead to antisocial behavior. It is for this group that 
the Game Room was organized. 

At the official opening on November 15, 1931, eighty- 
eight children appeared. However, the news spread raiiidly 
and the second night brought one hundred and twenty-five 
hoys and girls. Since the capacity of the two combined 
stores holds at the maximum about seventy-five persons, this 
caused considerable confusion; games such as clieckcrs and 
dominos disappeared, tables were overthrown, and window- 
panes were broken, In order to overcome this problem, 
it was decided to operate the Game Room three nights a 
week for boys and three nights for girls. This arrange- 
ment has worked satisfactorily for the past three years. 

The boys and girls were very unruly and diflicult to 
handle at first and it was necessary to enlist the coopera- 
tion of the Crime Prevention Bureau officers to assist in 
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handling the problem. It was learned that a good many 
of the boys attending the Game Room were on probation 
for sonic Jelinqucncy. Gradually, the group was won over 
by organizing the boys into a club and treating some of 
tlicnt individually. Since the opening of the Game Room 
many of the hoys have outgrown the activities and a num- 
ber of them have been contacted with Clark House, the 
neighborhood settlement. Some of them continue to visit 
the Game Room, however, to assist in supervising the 
younger boys, 

'riie Game Rooms arc equipped with ping-pong tables, 
carom, checkers, dominoes, a pool table, mats for wrestling, 
and two baskets, for basketball throwing. There is one 
trained worker in charge who is assisted by two tenants of 
the liousc. 'Flic cost of the original equipment and supervis- 
ion from November 15, 1931, to May 31, 1932, amounted 
to .'t:47S.96 and the income from penny admissions to 
$71.98, In 1933, .$71.27 was spent on equipment and sup- 
l>lics, $240 on supervision, and $50,93 was received in ad- 
missions. 

Hue to limited space, the boys' activities arc ratlier 
meiigcr and tlie attendance is not as large as that of the 
girls. .'\t the latter’s request, cooking, arts and crafts, and 
a social club have been organized. The girls have made 
such articles as berets, pillow tops, scarfs, handbags, and 
pot holders, and on two occasions have prepared macaroni 
dinners. During these periods, conversation Hows freely 
and the girls become quite confidential and discuss their 
personal problems with the leader. In several instances 
this liad led to adjustments of their individual difficulties. 

Uceauso of tlic interest of the boys in active sports, they 
have been divided up into teams for basketball, and the 
gymnasium of a neighborhood public scliool is used once 
a week for practice and competitive games with other 
teams. 

Our experience of three years has proved that the chil- 
dren arc interested in a center of this type to such an 
extent tliat they arc willing to part with a penny each time 
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tficy attend. Their interest is not a temporary one, since 
most of them have been coming regularly since the Game 
jRoom opened. Although the older boys arc introduced to 
other settlements when they outgrow our activities, the 
little ones supply new material to work with. The set-up 
is different from the one organixed on the Lower West Side 
and described in preceding paragraphs by Kaplan in that 
it works with children on an individual basis. That is, 
children come in not as a gang or a club but as individual 
members, Tlie advantage of this arrangement Is timt at 
no time will a whole group abandon the recreational center 
leaving the rooms and equipment unused. Recreational 
workers in settlement houses have had the experience of 
a whole group of boys leaving the settlement at the same 
time due to some reason such as difficulty with the leader 
or dissatisfaction with rules. 

The most outstanding characteristic of the Penny Game 
Room is that it is so easily set up and dissolved. The cost 
of operating is very low and it can be established within 
a short time where there are a large number of children for 
whom no provision for recreation is available. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that thit section of Tmb Jourhal moy be of the greatest 
possibie service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles — and tuhtre possible descriptions — of current 
research projects now in process in educational sociology and also those 
projects in kindrdd fields of interest to educational sociology. CorrC' 
spondenee upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed, 

THE SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS FOR EDUCATION IN A GIVEN 
URBAN AREA‘ 

Education has more or less drifted along, following clas- 
sical and traditional lines vith only sporadic and feeble 
efforts to bring it into harmony with social conditions and 
the needs arising out of such conditions. The thesis is 
advanced that it is necessary (1) to know intimately the 
material backgrounds of social organization in which edu- 
cation functions; (2) to discover the detailed facts of the 
backgrounds and programs of institutions and organiza- 
tions of various kinds which affect education; and (3) to 
make a careful analysis of social interaction and public 
opinion which affect and determine the forms that the edu- 
cational program shall take. The Lower West Side Study 
attempts to accomplish in part the first of these objectives 
with the stated purpose of making clear three contributions : 
(1) the complex background of the urban area chosen, (2) 
detailed data which will be useful to individuals, institu- 
tions, and organizations which function in the area, and 
(3) a test of existing theory regarding urban social inter- 
action with the possibility of correcting or adding to such 
knowledge. 

Tlic area of this study, the Lower West Side of Manhattan, New 
York City, waa chosen because of the wide variety of forms of social 
ori^aniy.atiou found there and represented in factory and warehouse areas, 
llic financial center, the waterfront, tenement and restricted residence 
sections, the soH:allcd Bohemian life with its local color affecting growth 
and change, and an interesting historical background which conditions 

iTIic following sUtement has been provided by C. G. Swanson, dircclor of Llie Lower 
Weal Side Study, 
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tile prcviousV named factors. This area Is a triangle IxuinJed on the 
north by Fmirucnih Street, un tlir east by llroadway. and on ilie south- 
west by ihc Hudson Kiver. 

'J’lic liatn as ^»athcrcd and presentt'd arr divided inlo llirrr parts. The 
first o< these parts deals with matters dislintily nbjedive and material 
in nature. After a review wf the liisiury ul ihr area, the population 
is analyzed sis to nationality, af»r. s»r\, invnmr, disiribulion^ lrH:ation, and 
distributive sliilts. This is (olbwcd by nii analy^ils of lam! and real- 
estate values and changes, alter which a brief review of bvmncsx^ is pre- 
sented, The matter of housing is taken up in some detail with an 
analysis of the nuniher and disirihution of ‘'old law" re'^ideoies "nnv- 
law” residences, private dwellings, renovated residences, and ri«pniinp, 
houses. Rental data is included m this study ;md im attempt is ntadr 
to classify muUipl e-dwellings according to csisiing I utilities in relatimi 
to rent per room. This is followed hy an analysis of trattsportalloii 
facilities, with a dlagr annua tie prcsciuation nf the service areas of rapid- 
transit fftcililics. 

The second pan of the study incliidrs flrsc nri analysis of recreation al 
activities, particularly a study of playgrounds, where service areas and 
facilities arc presented in graphic form. A >ection is included on ilin 
child^s social world, attempting to present furllier data on the new 
concept of the child as a person, organizing his own soci-sl world to 
provide otherwise noncxisling salisfaciioiis. 'Iliis is followed hy an 
analysis of dclimpiency and crime, particularly in two ficKK; namely, 
juvenile delinquency and a statistic, il study of prostitution. Ulie mairrial 
on education, whicli follows, includes two parts; first, an analy.si'* of 
tlie child population according to the schofd-census rectirds and, second, 
a study of schools and other existing agencies of edmalion witli an 
cvahiatton of their programs find Suggestions for iliange, Amnher 
section is added on the local color of (Jrcenwich Village, with an 
analysis of the Jloheniinn Rroup and its effects on the area, 'l lic final 
portion of the second part of the study is an attcnipl to divide the whole 
area into its most important natural areas, with maps of each, sliownng 
outstanding characteristics. 

1 he tliird and final part of this invcsUgatlon is loiucnied mainly with 
summary and conclusions, particularly as related to the school and oilier 
agencies promoting educational activities. 

This whole study Is based upon a social base map which 
was first developed and is conceived as bcinf^ the basis of 
the whole study although it occupies but small s|iacc in the 
finished report. Ihis mapi which is 26 by 45 inches in si/c, 
includes data shovvinfc the outline of census iracts; factory, 
business, and residential areas; street num[>ers; types of 
builclings by number in each residential block; transportation 
facilities; important centers^ such as buildings, institutions, 
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parks, otc.; population by blocks; business addresses of 
major professions; and nationality areas. 

/I Social Background Data Sheet^ 

'rhcrc is a delinitc need for a simple and short scale to 
find the socio-economic status of pupils. Often a research 
study may liave socio-economic status as one of its factors 
that needs to be measured and controlled. For example, 
socio-economic status as measured by either the Sims scale 
or the scale here described correlated .53 with the scores 
for personal and social adjustment on the Woodworth- 
Mathews Fcrsonal Data Shcet.^ The Sims. scores for socio- 
economic status correlated — .49 with school-deception tests 
and — r31 with home-deception tests, and .51 with the 
Burdick Apperception Test for measuring cultural aspects 
of tlie home background.^ The functional relationships be- 
tween these factors have important implications, 

The Sims Score Card for Socio-Kconomic Status'^ has im- 
doubtedly been one of the most widely used scales for secur- 
ing an index of selected economic and social factors in the 
fiomc background. T/ic Social Background Data Sheet 
is much shorter iirul easier to administer than the Sims 
Score Card, and its scores correlate .90 with the scores of 
the Sims Score Card. Hcncc it has been tentatively assumed 
to be as reliable as the Sims Score Card. 

The data sheet and key for scoring, so far ns they have 
been adapted at the present time, follow: 

SOCIAL BACKGROUND DATA SHEET 

{Grades 4 /o 12) 

Name.., Age School 

1. a) What is your laibcr's occupation (what docs he do to c.irn a 
living when he is employed) ? 

■Thffl BtaUMUciU Ims l>ccn ivrovifkd Ly J. Wayne Wti’Klitstonc, Inalituic of School Expen'- 
momriljori. Teachers Oullgj^e, Culurnhta tliiivurflUy. 

W. Wrluhi^lonc, “ValWHty ol tlic Woodworth-MalhowR I’crsonol Data Shecl for 
Dlfigrronifit; Ctrl ri in l^creomtlity DiBor<Ier«,” Joutml oj A'rfwa//i»wv/ PsycftoJaniy, XXV 
(January UJai), i>. 

MI. ItariahornCf nnci M. A. May, SUulUs m Dceeii (New Vorh; The MacmtllaTi Com- 
pany, 1928), p. 228. 

WcrncM Marlin Sima, Tht Mea&nnmenl of Socio-Economic Siaio^ (Bloomington, Illinoia: 
Public School Publish iKg Company, 1028), 33 fjp. 
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b) Docs ht liavfc a title (such aA president, raan^r, Ims, rtc.) at 
hia place of work? What tide ? 

c) Of how many persons is he boss or manager? 

Z a) Give die total number of persons actually living in your home 
including brothers, sisters, patcnis, friends, or boarders. 

b) How many rooms, not counting bathroom or basement, arc there 
in your home? 

3, a) Do you have a radio in your home? 

b) Do you have a piano in your home? 

c) Do you have a library of the following number of book^ in your 
home? Underline the number ncarcet correct: 50 books. 100 
books, 200 books, 300 books, 400 books, more than 400 books. 

d) Does your family have an automobile? 

c) Do you have a telephone In your home? 


KUV FOR SCOWNO SOCfAJL SACKCgOt/KD DATA SliBmr 

1. Father’s occupation 

Professional (architects^ authors, doctors, Uivycrs, engineers, etc.) 
40 points 

Comroerctal (accountants, agents, teachers, small business of 5 to 
10 men) 30 points 

Small proprietor (foreman, saiali busmes^s of 1 to 5 men) 20 
points 

Skilled worker (barber, clerk, etc, small shop owner) 10 points 

Unskilled worker (common labor, domestics) 0 points 

2, Home 

Note the number of brothers and sisters given. Add three to this 
number, This is the number of people in the familyr Note 
the number of rooms in the house, Divide this by the- number 
of persons in the home (carry to one decimal) and convert tlic 
ratio into scores as iollowo: 


in Home DiViWrd by Perrons in Home 
Less than A — 0 points 
.4 through ,9—10 points 
1,0 through 1,5—20 points 
i,6 through 2.1—30 points 
2.2 through higher — points 


f^umber of 
Ptjsom 
frt IIouu 

2 

2 

1.00 

3 

l.RO 

3 

.GO 

1.00 

4 

,50 

.75 

5 

.40 

.60 

6 

.33 

.60 

7 

.30 

,43 

8 

.25 

.3B 

9 

.22 

.33 

10 

,20 

.30 


Table I 

RATro OF PERSONS TO ROOMB 
Social BackfftounJ Data Sheet 


a.oo 

t.oo 

.W) 

.CiO 

.00 

.BO 

.40 


li 

i»,r>o 

1.00 

1.25 

I.ex) 

.84 

.71 

.03 

.55 

.50 


of tn Jiouit 


0 

3.00 

2.00 
i.r>o 
1.20 
l.OO 

.KG 

.75 

.GG 

.GO 


7 

.1.50 
2.53 
1 ,75 
1.40 
1,12 
1.00 
.88 
.78 
,70 


H 

4JfO 

2.r»G 

2,IX) 

l.GO 

1.33 

1.14 

1.00 

.88 

.80 


0 

4,50 
i\.m 
2 25 
1 .80 
1 fiO 
1.2H 
1.J.1 
1.00 
.00 


10 

UJK^ 

:i.:n 

2, IV) 
1 .fW 
1 ,43 
1,25 
l.U 
1.00 


M 

,tyO 

no 

.7J) 

20 

Hi 

,38 

,22 

10 


12 
0-tKl 
4 00 
:» ,00 
2,40 

1,71 

i.r>o 

1 .33 
1,20 
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3. Other home dsta 

Give 4 points for the answer "yes" to each of the following items; 
8 radio in the home, a piano, a library (100 boob, 1 point; 
200 boob, 1 points; 300 boob, 3 points; 400 boob, 4 points), 
a telephone, an automobile. 

Add the scores. The total score will range from 0 to 100 and is 
a measure of socio'cconomic status. 

The comparative scores for the Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic 
Status and for the Social Baclrground Data Sheet are given at various 
percentile levels in Table II, 

Taulb II 

COMPARATIVB SCORW ON SIMS SOORS CAW) POR SOCIO-RCONOMIC STATUS 
ANP THE SOCIAL SACKGitOUND PATA SHEET 



Card lax 

Social 

Baihtound 

Qjial/fd/iVc 



Dalit 




ShMl 

Sims 

lOth 

10 

27 

Medium 

20th 1 1 • * » » » 1 1 

14 

41 


30th 

23 

70 

High 

40th.. ....... 

25 

76 

Very high 

Sflth 

27 

81 


60th 

28 

86 


70th 

30 

91 

Highest 

80 th 

31 

95 


90tli 

33 

99 


lOOih 

37 

100 

Indeterminately high 


These comparative scores are b.Tscd upon approximately 200 cases; 
therefore, they should be considered as very tentative. However, they 
do present an index of the significance of the scores wlien they ate 
compared with one another. To those educators who wish to equate 
or to measure the status of pupils by economic and social factors in 
the home, the Social Background Data Sheet is recommended, It will 
give results that correlate highly with the Sims Score Card. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Molders of the Amcricau Miud, by Nokman Woelfel. 
New York: Columbm University Pres8» 1933, 304 
pages. 

Tile views of seventeen persons in the educational field arc here wt 
ioTtlx and critically examined. These seventeen arc divided Into three 
groups: (1) those stressing traditional values? (2) those stressing the 
ulUmw:/ of science; and (3) those stressing modern experimental 
naturalism. I’hc persons in group one are, in order, Herman II. Horne, 
Henry C. Morrison, William C. Baglcy, EUwood P. Cubbcrlcy, rhemas 
11, Briggs* and Ross L. Finney, lliosc In group two are Charles H. 
Judd, David Snedden, E. L. Thorndike, Ernest Horn, W. W. Charters, 
and Franklin Bobbitt. Those In group three arc John Dewey, George 
S. Counts, W. Ht Kilpatrick, Hnrold Rugg, and B. H. Bode. This 
ambitious and stirring volume with its surprising Herbardan title will 
provoke controversy as to the accuracy of the groupings, ihe aderjuaty 
of the expositions, and the merit of the criticisms. 

Emile Durkheim on the Division of iMbor in Society^ 
translated by George Simpson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933, 439 pages. 

The translation of Dc La DiWi'ort Dm Truiol/ Sorm/ ol Kroile 
Durkhcim will fill a very definite need Avhich has been felt hy most 
English-speaking sodologifts. Emile Durkheitn is considered one of 
the most important contemporary sociologists, and, although many 
articles have been written about Diirkhcim jmd his work^ it has l>cen 
quite difficult to understand his social theory through secondary sources. 
It is in this great work that Durkheim lias analyzed social solidarity. 
He divides bis book into two sections: Tn the first, he attempts to cor- 
relate the forms of the division of labor with other social phenninrna 
which lie calls functions; anil* in the second part, after arriving at the 
functions of the division of labor, be sets out to understand its I 'liisrs 
and conditions. 


JVhUher Asi(i? A Study of Three leaders, by Kekneth 
Saunders. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1933, 221 pages. 

Although it is difTicuU at times to harmoiii‘/.e the fine opiiinism of 
the autlior with the cvenU of 1933, he has j)cvertbe)c.s» given n clear- 
cut, factual analysis of the historical background of each country, the 
ideals and program of each of his selected lenders, and their ififiucnt^c 
ill answering his question, “Whither Asia?" 
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The New Leisure Clialloiffes the Schools, by Eugene T. 
I. IKS. Washinjrtorii D. C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation* 1933, 321 pages. 

Departing Ironi the usual formal method of reporting the results oi 
mvesttgattoni the author lias demonstrated the need of a new outlook 
upon die A\tnn oi education, and presented a veritable gold mine of con- 
crete suggestions for carrying ouch objectives into realization through 
the atmosphere of the school, the spirit and techniques of the teacher, 
and the sdtool subjects, curricular and extracurricular. Poor, indeed, 
must the teacher he who cannot find through a careful reading of 
these pages l>oth inspiration and concrete help In enriching the lives 
of our hoys and girU while in the school, and in assisting them in 
laying the foundation for ft wise choice of leisure in out-of-school and 
later adult life. 

The Eifffesiic Predicament, by S. J. Holmes. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1933, 232 pages. 

Ah indicated by the title, Professor Holmes docs not take a one- 
sided stand on an admittedly dilBcult problem, but approaches it from 
aJi objectively scientific point of view, This would be expected from 
the author’s previous writings on experimental anatomy, genetics, and 
eugenves. His present l>ook gives a brilliant summary of the facts 
regarding inheritance of mental ability, both inferior and superior, 
eugenic methtxls, and the probii bill tics and possibilities which may be 
expcetci! of these methods. Every student, whether interested in the 
future of ihc race or jncrely m the education of the present generation, 
would do well to read diis unusually balanced book. 

The ff^ay of AH by M. Esther Harding. New 

York: Longmansj Green and Company, 1933, 335 
pages. 

With the penetrating gaze of the analyst, the author scrutinizes the 
individual woman, Her relationships to man, to cliildrcn, home, and 
motherhood, to a profession, to youth and love, and old age and death 
arc successively interpreted in terms of the psychological school that 
she represent*?. Then she turns to historic.il woman now f.acing the 
"cultural task of a new age." The old feminism is regarded as a 
phase of a prolonged attempt to break away from a role, which did 
not express the totality of woman nature. Contemporary development 
of the "fiew" home, based on feminine friendship without benefit of 
thr masculine element, represents in a rudimentary stage feminine 
effort to actualize liumiin relationship. 

Adolescence: Lifers Spring-Cleaning Time, by Beverley 
R. Tucker. Boston: The Strntford Company, 1933, 
xH“121 pages. 

This book is an excellent little volume dealing with preadolescence 
and adolescence of both the normal and abnormal. Adolescent disturb- 
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anccs arc aiscuwcJ. The imdcrlylng ofRanic neurological conditions 
and mental habits arc conitdcretl. The influence of endocrine cJiRorders, 
brain lesions, brain infl animation, general cerebral conditions, spinab 
cord IcsIonSi peripheral nerve condJtJansg and a number of functional 
neurological comlittons are passed in review. The effciit of changed 
glandular secretions, the sex (lucfilion* and epileptic and convulsive states 
arc discussed, The book is a valuable supplement to the literature 
on the subject. 

The Fusion of Social Slttdies irt Junior High Schools, by, 
How>ird K Wilson. Cambridge; Harvard Uni- 
vcrsity Prcs$, 1933, 211 pages. 

This is an analysis of the idea of fusion courses m social studies in 
the junior high school. The author attempted to determine the theory 
of fusion and to estimate the value of the theory after it was deter- 
mined. He investigated the content of many types of courses and 
came to the conclusion that fusion courses do not offer ns great educa- 
tional possibilities as do subject courses, The fact that teachers arc not 
prepared for fusion teaching was a significant element in the conclusion. 

The Effect of Pariicipation in /ithletics Upon Scholarship 
Measured by Achievement Tests, by John AnprIvNY 
CooPEK. State College, Pn. : The Pennsylvania State 
College Press, 1933, 9 pages. 

This study substantiaUB previous studies in that nonathlctic groups 
do slightly better work than athletes. It adds to the previous v/ork 
by its improved techniques and by the indication that differing inati- 
tutional athletic policies may affect the comp arson 9 of athletes and non-' 
athletca. In two of the colleges studied the athletes showed auperiority 
in all Comparisons^ while in three others the athletes showed inferiority. 

Behind the Doctor, by Logan ClendeniNG. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1933, 458 pages. 

Behind the Doctor (s an unfolding drama, an epic in education told 
with simplicity, mastery, and charm. It is not a mere history of medi- 
cine, Worth while as such a work would be. It U an integrated account 
of mail’s search for truth and knowledge. It is a saga concerned with 
man's emancipation from superstition, witchery, and fear. Tlic re- 
viewer feels that here is a volume which should be femiliar to intelli- 
gent People in general and cspccinlly to teachers and educators. 

Modern Germany: 4 Study of Conflictint; Loyalties, by 
Paul Kosok. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
press, 1933, xxM'348 pages. 

This volume is based upon six years of painstaking research and pre- 
sents a comprehensive analysis of the conflicting forces which effect the 
character of civic training in Germany. It is liistoricnl only to the 
extent of pointing out the background of social forces; its major emphasis 
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army and the schools, and nonstatc organizations and elements: church, 
youtli movement, press, etc- This study is one of the series of researches 
in civic education in eight countries published by the University of 
Chicago Press, 

American Labor and the Nation^ edited by Spencer Mil- 
LERj Jr. Chicago; The University of Chicago Press, 
1933 , 

This volume contains the text of a series of radio addresses made 
during 1932 under the auspices of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education. In the main, the addresses were delivered by 
men prominent in the American labor movement as, for example, Wil- 
liam Green, Matthew Woll, and John L. Lewis. Among the subjects 
treated are collective bargaining, labor in politics, labor and education, 
and unemployment. 
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OUR SOCIAUECONOMIC SITUATION AND 
THE NEW EDUCATION 

Committee Report 

The Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association instructed a committee of educators 
to present at the February meeting in Cleveland a state- 
ment of the social and economic trends and their implica- 
tions for a new education. This committee was selected 
(by the chairman, Harold Rugg, and the secretary, Ira T. 
Chapman) from the New York metropolitan area in order 
easily to convene the group for discussion and formulation 
of a report. The first disaission meeting of the small New 
York group treated the social, economic, and political events 
and the discernible trends. These disaissions resulted in 
the first section of the report presented herewith. 

Following the formulation of the report on the social, 
economic, and political trends, the committee gave its 
attention to the possible implications in these trends for 
the education of the new America, These deliberations 
culminated in the second section of the report also pre- 
sented in this Issue of The Journal. 

These two sections of the complete report were sent 
out to several hundred educators over the country with 
instructions to use the report as the basis of local con- 
ferences of educators and laymen. The conclusions reached 
in these local conferences were to be brought to Cleveland 
and fused into a final report for submission to the program 
committee of the Department of Superintendence. Two 
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full afternoon meetings at Cleveland were given to a 
presentation of the two sections of the report and a dis- 
cussion of their fullest meaning. The report follows in full 
in order that educators and laymen all over the country 
may have access to the proposals for purposes of wider 
dissemination and discussion. 

The membership of the committee is as follows i fra T. 
Chapman, secretary, superintendent of schools, Eli^.nbetli, 
New Jersey; Kenneth M. Gould, managing editor, The 
Scholailic magazine; Paul R. Hanna, Lincoln School of 
Teachers College; William H. Holmes, superintendent of 
schools, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; John A. Logan, superinten- 
dent of schools, Newark, N. J.; Daniel A. Prescott, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. J.; Robert K. Speer, 
New York University, New York City; Goodwin Watson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University: Harold Rugg, 
chairman, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Part I 

THE SOCIAL-ECONOMIC SITUATION AND 
EDUCATION 

A, Titt Production and Dhtribution of a Fine Standard of Living Far 
All 

L All Economy of Abundance for All Can Now be Uahcicd In 

We know beyond reasonable doubt that suOidcnt natural rc50UTccs» 
machine technology, and skilled man power are now avail able to produce 
a high standard of living for every mani womans and child in America. 
The minimum for ail cannot be set exactly, but certainly it need not 
be less than several times the minimum of 1929. The facts justify the 
conclusion that the existing economic systenii if run at its full capacity 
and efficiency, can wipe out ccononnic insecurity for every American. 

Buti under the existing plan of owncrfihipi control, and operation the 
number of man'hours required in the production of nny commodity 
unit is so stnnll that the price of commodities and the wages of labor 
bear no discernible relation to the fact« of production* Data arc at 
hand to show that the “quantity" or “standardized" goods that make 
up the necessities and comforts of life can be produced by the adult 
workers iti the prime of life in a very short working week, probably 
not exceeding 16 to 20 hours. It has become increasingly evident that 
if quantity goods arc to be produced and distributed to mntclj the con- 
sumption needs of the people, some other scheme of purchasing power 
will have to be devised than that now generally employed, 
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2. Kilt tile People Still Lack Purchasing Power 

Throopli r)»r Revolution huge surpluses of money and 

credic were accirmulatcd in the basic industries of all industrial countries 
by drastically limiting the return to the mass of the workers. A con- 
siderable part {){ this surplus was divided annong the owners and 
executives of industry and busincssi giving these persons vast fortunes. 
Anotlicr very large part of it, however, was reinvested in the construc- 
tion of new plants and competing plants, both in the industrial nations 
themselves and in undeveloped regions of the earth. Thus, a vast 
proportion of the total social income was diverted from the buying of 
consumers' goods which would satisfy the daily needs of the people and 
was devoted to ilic piling up of producers* goods — that is, factories, 
machines, power plants, transport, and communication, and other facili- 
ties. As a consequence, the production plants of America (and of other 
nations too) have become large enough to produce a hne standard of 
living for all of their people, 

But, under the existing system of private control and operation and 
an unstable system of money, prices, and wages, suflicicnt purchasing 
power has not been distributed to the people to enable them to buy 
t)ic goods which arc produced and thus to keep the production system 
in continuous operation, Hence, the frequent recurrence of stoppages, 
or so-called depressions, in the economic system. Therefore, the 
problem ia presented to ua now of designing a new system of control and 
operation for the prorluction and distribution of goods, 

3. The Burden of Debt 

Our piaduction and distribution agencies have been largely iinanced 
*'ort credit/* that fs, by creating debt claims against them. These debts 
have been growing much more swiftly than population or the production 
of basic commodities. Consequently, goods are mortgaged faster than 
they can be produced, Eminent scientific students contend that these 
debts can never be paid, The sound design of an economic system must 
involve a new and socialized method of handling credit As a first step 
many students insist that all b«inking and credit activities shall be taken 
over and operated by the Federal Government in the name and interest 
of all of the people. 

4. The Unemployment of Our Technical Resources 

An even more important fact is that under our private system of 
operntion much of t)ic existing plants and many new technical designs 
ftre withlrcld from effective use by intrenched economic interests. 
Engineers of prestige agree that this withholding from full use is caused 
by the current system of individual ownership and control for private 
profit, 

5. Nonproducers and the Social Income 

The present incquitnblc division of the social income liaa happened 
because a large and growing group of middlemen and manipulators of 
sales, money, investment, and credit have interjected themselves into the 
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economic system. Jn an mterdepenJent order some of these persons arc 
necessary to serve as distributors ol goods. Many of them, however, 
contribute nothing to the production of the true value of commodities. 
They nrc exploiters and add large items to the coat of cuinmtHlitlcH, 
which cost must he borne by the ranfc and file of consumers. The trend 
of discu^ion is definitely in the direction of finding a way to reeducate 
the parasitical members of this group of middlemen and Co assign them 
to productive work. 

6. Our UfireliftWc Units of Exdiange 

Throughout the Industrial Revolution the units of exchange— lor 
examplei motiey, prices, wage® — became incrcaiingly unstable, fluctua- 
ting violently within short periods of time. They arc now unwholc- 
somely subject to manipulation by a small group who control the 
policies of large banks, the stock exchanges, and the like. There is an 
insistent need for such a degree of social control of credit as will 
absolutely guarantee the uninterrupted flow of credit to all who 'pro- 
duce '’"^either physical things or designs and plant, A steady flow of 
purchasing power to aW of the people can be guaranteed only by a 
steady flow of credit. There is an increasing tendency among leaders to 
agree that this collective function of the people cannot be left any longer 
to the selfish desires of private citi^eens^ 

7, Population is Becoming Stable 

Until about the period of the World War, population grew ever more 
rapidly in almost all irtdustrinl countries, providing part of the nesv 
piirchnaing power for the increas^rd production and for tlie development 
of virgin continents, Near the beginning of the second revolution the 
acceleration in growth ol population steadily declined. Today, ihf annual 
number of births merely balances the number of dcallis; population is 
becoming stable. 

The fact that no longer will there be a large new populntinn dcmatuling 
each year vast addidons to the physical property of the nation — for 
example, schools, houses, utilities, factories, stores, public enterprises — 
provides an additional reason lor rigid central control over investment 
and the definitely planned expansion ol new plants, 

B» The Cottfrol of EcononiU artd PoUflcal GovemmerU 

1. The Workers' Control over Job nnd Income 

The complexity and interdependence of the eronomlc sysrem, with its 
host of interfering middlemen, have taken away from the wage earners 
the control over their jobs, (heir wages, aiul their products, and from 
consumers the control over their standards of life, '^fhls control Is In 
the hands of a comparatively small iMuIy nf persons, intaling not ovt?r 
3 to 5 per cent of the populntioHi who arc enabled llierrhy to nccufnulate 
large profit® for themselves, meanwhile wiihholdmg u decent and liralth- 
ful life from the masses of the people, 

2, The Spirit of Free Competition and the Need for Central Control 
We know now that ft is essentially the public sanction of the spirit 
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called Ircc competition or laisscz^airc that has made possible this con- 
centration of control and the inequitable div^ision of the social income. 
Industry has controlled government and government thereby has left 
industry free to develop as it would. 

Because of the critical mutual dependence of farms, factories, mines, 
railways, and other parts of the system, many students now conclude 
lliat not only the hanics but the basic industries and utilities as well 
muse be taken from the sphere of private manipulation and carried on 
as a scirntidc technological enterprise in the interest of the general 
sfH:lal wcHarc. 

3. Control and Government 

Although the experiments in political dcmocraty have been predicated 
upon flic prifiriple of government by the consent of the governed, the 
true consent of a majority of the people has never been given. This 
has been due in part to the lack of machinery with which to get 
necessary facts and to register group judgment. But it has been due 
even more to the lade of intelligent understanding among the rank and 
file of the people. This is due in large part to a totally inadequate 
system of contintjoiis adult education and to the private manipulations of 
the rtKcncics which form public opinion. 

In recent decades there has been taking place the rise of a world-wide 
system of swift communication, making possible the prompt formation 
of the public mind by propaganda and censorship, the control of the 
press, and other agencies of each nation by special economic groups. 
A tendency to use these agencies to provide unified support for an 
ex is ring fcg/frtc can he found in one third of the governments of the 
world, 

4. Government by Experts 

Dcipitc the many changes which have taken place in our economic 
and social life, municipal, State, and national governments tended to 
retain the organizations of a century ago. As new functions and services 
became imperatively needed they were merely added to the old frame- 
work, As a result, government is today a maze of governmental units 
(wards, districts, towns, counties, States, etc,) which seriously hamper 
the efficient carrying on of government. In recent yc.ars there has 
developed, however, another tendency; namely, that of making govern- 
ment an expert function, while retaining for the people democratic 
control of basic policies. It is generally recognized, therefore, that the 
correction of the lag of political Institutions behind social conditions 
is a serious task of the present generation. 

(L Nafiotutlism and Inteniationalisin 

1. 'rile Rise of Selfish Nationalistic Attitudes 

III spile of the growing interdependence of the nations of the earth, 
recent decades have given witness to the rise of a dangerous economic 
and political nationalism in every coriliiicnt. This has been marked by 
the erection of trade-destroying tariff barriers between trade-starved 
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peoples, a mad race for raw materials and markets and giiprcmaty in 
armaments, by a selfish patriotic fervor, and by conformity to narrow 
allegiances— all of which creates constant international friction and 
threat oi war* 

2. Tht Belief m Nordic Supenotky 

Especially has the peace of (he world heca endangered by the wide- 
spread assumption among the Nordic peoples of Kuropc and America 
of racial suj>crioril>c Since the World War this trend has suspiciously 
sharpened, and today lies at the base of j;criou? injinticc, limitation of 
opportunity, and base nationalistic conflicts. 

3. TJic Rising Tide of Fascist Dictatorships 

The world-wide social crisis has precipitated J»crious challenges to 
democracy, In Italy, Germany, japan, Austria, Poland, and in other 
countries since (he World War, govornmenw called "democratic" have 
been overthrown and replaced by djeutorships of small minority groups. 
Freedom of speech and prcis and other civil lilwrlies have been 
abolished, parliaments have been suspended, and all critlri'im of govern- 
ment has been forbidden. 

In the past few years it has become common practice to refer to these 
dictatorship types of government as Fascht, TIterc is, therefore, 
growing recognition that a new world-wide struggle over government is 
under ^vay in which Fascism is flaunting a fight-to-thc-death chnllenge 
to "democracy," 

t>4 ChiJngmg Social InstUuitons 

1, Changing Loyalties and Spread of Despair and Fatalism 

With the swift advance of machine technology, and the riar, of 
vast manufacturing cities, the former face-to-face conditions of family, 
neigh bo rhood, and commumcy life have changed sharply. varied 

functions of the family of prcmachinc days are being taken over by 
diverse new social agencies. Long established nllcgianccs to rrlativca, 
neighbors, rhe church, the community, and the country are breaking 
down, Life in the cities is becoming increasingly anonymous and im- 
personal, and crime and indifference to public affairs grows apace. 

Thus, in these transition years hetween the machine age and tlic 
power age, ihe indivldunl is cast adrift, with no sure mooring masts, 
his economic and social mstituttons collapsing about him. The old 
allegiances, such as success through competition, obedience to ciders, the 
dcmocrntic idea, the assurance of the secure life in the world to come 
-^these and others are fast disappeAring. Many thinking persons arc 
asking: ^’id our children live livca of integrity in such i\ 

chaotic civillviation? They maintain that the psychology of drift is 
illustrated in the opportunism of our political rwnst ruction and in the 
absence cf a clear plan for educational and cultural reconstruction. 
IVTany indeed remind us thnt there i» growing a loss of faith In the 
ability of mankind to take its fate in its own hands; that we have 
resigned ourselves to being straws on currents we could neither stem 
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nor direct. Current movements in other countries emphasize strongly 
the emancipation of human wiW from this fatalistic bondage. It is 
possible tlmt America is now due for a reaction towards determined 
self-direction. 

K. Education and Social Reconstruction 

Indeed the study of man and his changing society produced tlie con- 
viction that we stand today on the verge of a great culture. The epoch 
which we arc now entering is the first on the time-line of history in 
which inan can bring forth a civilization of abundance, of tolerance, 
and of beauty* 

It is a potentially great culture, because, having invented efficient 
prime movers, man need no longer be a cringing slave of nature. It 
can be great, not because the twelve-hour day can and will become the 
four-hour day, but because work of any prolongation can become a 
happy, creative experience; great because of the possibility of the suc- 
cessful union of democracy and technology; great bcc;\usc the scientific 
method can at last be applied to the man-man relationships as well as to 
tile man-tiling relationships; in a word, great because man can now live 
creatively both as artist and as technologist. 

We stand Indeed at the crossroads to a new epoch; in various direc- 
tions lie diverse pathways to tomorrow. Some lead to social chaos and 
the possible destruction of interdependent ways of living. One leads, 
however, to the era of the great society, There is no way to short- 
circuit the solution to the problem of building this new epoch. There 
Is only the way of education, and it is slow, not sudden. 


Part II 

EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF SOCIAL, 
ECONOMIC, AND POLITICAL TRENDS 

In the light of the analysis made of the situations and 
trends in the social, economic, and political areas, certain 
implications may be drawn concerning the education of the 
new America, Among the more important implications the 
committee selected the following for discussion : 

J. A New Ediicntion in Social and Economic Understanding 

In order to inaugurate as (luickly and as democratically us possible 
the era of social control over our economic, social, and political 
structures, a vast cHort must be made to educate the American people 
through : 

a) Every nvemie of information and education — study and discussion 
groups, press, radio, cinema, theater, platform, etc, The issues must be 
made vividly concrete — a poverty eeofjo/fiy resulting from an out-moded 
Inisscx-fairc economic system on the one hand and on the other a 
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pieitty ccotioiny whidi could rc-iult (com a dcM^»ncd pystom. Th/? 

contfiist must have a cutting cclj;;c so keen that no sini»lc public incident 
can escape being bared to disdcrsc it^ true social or anti^stK'ial purposes* 

b) The schools* all along the line, but particularly the srcmidary 
and hii;lKr institutions, must reconstruct their curmtila to give proper 
emphasis to: (1) thr understandm^ ol the unstable economic base o( 
our contemporary civilaation; and (2) crcaling desire and determina- 
tion to redesign the system to achieve the malcftal and spiritual benefits 
which await our cooperative conquest. 

2, A New Kdncaiion in Governmt^nt 

Since tbe manipulation of government in the intcresu uf minority, 
scH'Sccking groups has persisted through the igiinraiire of ihr grnrral 
electorate, the lack of disseminatidn df facts and Ksues. it k clear that 
our educational program muAt accept its share of the rCH^nnsibiiity fur 
the correction of this evil. To accomplish litis, the educational program 
must: 

a) Educate both the adults and the young people of the Natirm in 
tljD general and specific purposes which should be served by governnirni. 

b) Develop tile principles and outlines ol a more functional dciiio- 
craiic political system which will operate on clearly defined economic 
and social issues and make possible the recording o( the popular will, 
Political education of a functional type mu$t replace our present emphasis 
on the mere structure of government 

3, Education for nroad National Cultures and for International Co- 
operation 

Since narrow nationalism (economic imperialism and racial ascen- 
dency) is an increasing menace to the rveace ol the world, education 
must develop in school curricula such understandings an these: 

a) National aspirations for control of natural resources, markets, 
territory for population expansion, etc., generMy lend to w’ar, nnd war 
in modern times is so destructive to social wealth that it leaves the 
victor and vanquished almost equally impoverished. 

b) A world-wide unit of economic planning is the only one that has 
a fair chance of pcrmnneiit stability, llius, education must become 
"international" in this sense of economic planning. 

c) There is no evidence to support the belief of the superiority nf 
one race over another in the total scale of human values. Kurilicr- 
niorc, each race and nation is deeply dependent on all others for the 
cnricltincut of its culture. 

d) Howcvci, the preceding statements should not be construed to 
mean that the unique national or racial dm meter (sues of cadi ethnic 
group should be "mtemiUi<m,'di/:ec} " or "sCarrd.irdly;r<l,'‘ 'Ehr worhl 
will be correspondingly rich in culture as each gnmp inainUUiis and 
develops the best of its iiuligcnous qualities. Ediuaiioii in America 
should pay larger attention to the flowering of our own nascent national 
culture. 

It is, therefore, to forestall a destructive economic nationalism iind 
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attempts at racial or national ascendency tl\at education must point to 
the superior stability of a world economic order and to the evidence 
for racial and national ccjuality. 

4. The Curriculum and a Realistic Education of Socially Useful Work 

l'l\c new curricnium must become more and more realistic in con- 
sidering the problems wliich are most pertinent to the progress of 
civilixatioii. This realistic education will utilize the method of learning 
hy pai ticipation in socially useful work. Children and adults will learn 
nhnut the health of the community by actually patticipating with experts 
in improving the general health. Or they may realistically learn about 
the forces which control the city or State government by taking an 
active part in improving the quality of government. Wherever there 
is an evident need for a better community lifc» there will education look 
for a situation offering great possibilities for learning, Education of 
die future will use as its subject matter and method any situation ia 
the local or larger comniunity which can be changed and improved, 
'flins the whole life of the community becomes the field of operation 
for the school of the future, 

5. Need for New Outlets for Released Creative Energies 

As we employ more machines and technology to do tJ^c world s pro- 
ductive work, we must find new outlets for our constructive energies. 
The satisfaction accruing in past generations through daily contact with 
craft j>rotc55Cs must now be achieved through new activities. Perhaps 
much of this released energy could hr applied to pushing forward vast 
research necessary to understand comprehensively the physical, natural, 
»ind spiritual life we live. No definite suggestions have yet been made, 
but much effort must be given by education to the profitable use of the 
increasing amount of Icisvirc time, 

Human beings, with an increasing amount of rime saved from pro- 
ductive pursuits by the social employment of technology, will turn to 
personal growth and enjoyment, thus greatly increasing the size and 
importance of the educational task: 

a) Children and youths will be in school universally until the ages 
of eighteen or twenty, thus greatly increasing the school population, 

h) Adults will turn to a reconstructed adult-education program 
offering continuous recreational, cultural, and vocational pursuits. This 
will greatly increase the services of adult education. 

6. The School Curriculum and the Achievement of Desired Social 
Cl);ii)gcs 

Since rapid and extensive change seems inevitable and since mere 
social trends are in themselves nonpnrposive, education shares a respon- 
sil)iliry in giving purpose and direction to those trends. Curricuha must 
show, for example, how man has struggled to giiin more control over 
nature and to obtain more of such social attributes as freedom and 
jusciee. Sonic of this struggle lias failed to bring human betterment 
brrauso man lacked suflicient knowledge and wisdom. At last, however, 
we possess siifTiclent knowledge to build a new social world order of 
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iTijitcrial plenty and cultural enrichment Wc need now to develop the 
universal wisdom to arrange our cooperative enterprises in such a way 
that our newly neejuired sctcntiilc knowledge may funetton tor our 
general welfare. Education here faces one of its greatest tasks in 
teaching that man must direct mi control change for social purposes. 

7. New Demands oti Professional-Education Insutiitions 

The efRcient management of our technolt^ical knowledge anti equip- 
ment in a truly social-planning economy will renuire staffs of citpcria 
trained: 

a) To see clearly the fundamental social purpose for which we must 
operate our technical equipment 

b) To master the highly complex and delicately balanced interdepen- 
dent systems of production, distribution, and consumption 

c) To understand the alternative steps before us in ushering in the 
new era 

These and other equally important requirements point clearly to a 
broader and more thorough training than our professional-education 
institutions of engineering, commerce, meJicme, etc., have given io date. 

8. DivisJng a New Method of Learning 

If coefieration father than competition is to be a working principle of 
the Hew order, then education must revise much of Us present pedagogical 
method. Where Individual competition for marks and other perjionaMy 
motivated rewards now constitutes the usual classroom method, provi- 
sion must be made to learn codperative group effort through repeated 
And satisfying practice, 

9. The Probable Increased Growth of Scliool Populations 

A number of factors combine to demand of us new techniques for 
predicting future educational populations and needs in budgets, equip- 
inenti etc. 

a) The immediate result of increased employment of technology and 
the corresponding prohibition of child labor will mean larger school 
populations for several school generations to come, 

b) Eventually, however, the size of elementary- and secondary-school 
population will become relatively stable as our population becomes 
constant. 

c) Over a long period, a large increase in school population will also 
come in the adult levels as we learn to enjoy our new leisure profitably. 
Even though ndult enrollment in education may some time bcconm stable, 
it seems probable that education will never bccomp static in {\\t variety 
and number of new fields which can be opened to luimau beings. 

10. The Demands of New Condirions oq Dififerc/uiatiorj of CurncoJa 

The demands of an increasingly heterogeneous school population will 
force a new differentiation of curricula to meet a variety of needs: 

n) TJic classical hfgh'scliool course leading to admission in a liberal- 
arts college is hopelessly inappropriate for the preponderance of our 
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total secondary-school population. Secondary schools must now build 
curricula directly out of a yaricty of practical life activities — homc^ 
making, personal services, artistic expression, agriculture, industry, 
wliatnot. 

b) The liberal-arts college must be supplemented by a new body of 
'^folk-art’* colleges, technical colleges, etc. 

c) The adult-education program must be extended to care for the 
complete cultural development of the indivlduah We conceive of the 
community in tile coming years as increasingly "cducational-ccntcred'* 
find the board of cductiHon as a leader in the creation of a multitude 
of culture groups within the community, thus caring for a great range 
of personal hobbies and interests — intellectual, artistic, emotional, physi- 
cal, and the like, 

11. A Great Increase in Educational Support 

An economy of abundance will make possible a greatly increased 
expenditure for education* In a plenty economy it will be impractical 
to continue to think of a curtailed educational program as we do at the 
present time in our scarcity economy* An economy of plenty will make 
possible and socially essential the following: 

a) A tcacliing staff adequately trained and large enough to care 
properly for small groups o( learners. To reduce the size of classes to 
the number shown to be desirable will require the employment of a 
vast number of additional teachers in the United States. Not fewer 
tcac)\er8, but many more is an imperative desideratum of the new 
education* 

Education, if considered as sharing the task of American reconstruc- 
tion, wiU demand our very ablest men and women as leaders and 
workers. This will require that the youths of best minds and wills 
enter education ns a career and receive the broadest possible foundation 
and a technical proficiency commensurate with the importance of the 
task confronting education, 

b) A high standard of economic living will free teachers from the 
worry of insecurity and make possible the development of well-rounded 
personalities through travel, periodic study, and a variety of rich 
cultural pursuits* 

c) Children and adults while in the noneconomic-productive pursuit 
of education can be maintained by the planning economic state. 

d) Travel for pupils can be made an integral part of education. 

e) A variety of needed clinical services could be developed, 

f) Adequately trained and staffed research departments will push for- 
ward the boundaries of education. 

12. We Can Now Give Equal Educational Opportunity to All 

An equitable distribution of the products of a socially designed 
economy will result in equal educational opportunity for all. Under 
the present system only those who have economic resources in reserve 
can pursue education beyond the secondary school; and vast numbers 
even now cannot attend secondary schools, lacking as they do the steady 
supply of food, clothing, shelter, etc. The expense of higher education 
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obviously closes this avenue to the majority of the lower income Rroups 
of our population. It is cfiually true ol most ol our laeililies for adult 
education that only those persons of sizable inenmes can afford the 
luxury of travel, study, theater, etc. We base our recommendations, 
therefore, on the expectation that a socially difccicd flenv of (jewds and 
services will f'ivc all who desire the chante (o obtain as mueir education 
as can profitably be nssimilated. 

13, Kew Tcaclicr-Training Program 

Two of the above considerations point to the necessity for a new 
development in teacher education. On the one bainl, the tciiiJicr 
working in the curriculum implied above will have to be a tnucli more 
hiflhly educated generalist and specialist than our professional standards 
dcniiond .at present. This cdncaiinn will rrituire nnirh realistic under- 
standing of the contemporary economic, social, and political life, witlt a 
clear vision of the part education must play in sh.ipi/ig the progress of 
our Nation along titese lines. Such teaclicr educ.stion will i.ikr place 
not alone within the academic walls of the teachers college, but will 
encompass experience in (he world of affairs, fn order to accctnplisli 
this, teacher-training institutions will have to tse reconsltuctcd. 

In the second place, an economy of plenty will allow lunger years nf 
preparation for the teacher in training. Education may rc<|uirc a period 
of training equal to such professions as medicine or law. This extended 
period in training means, again, a reconstructed curriculum. 

14. A powerful Educational AMOcistion Working (or Social Kecon- 
struction 

In order to contribute effectively to the task ol a(Kial reconstruction, 
educators most recognize the need (or a powerlnl and inspired profes- 
sional group which can cooperate with other organized groups in the 
common purpose ol ushering in the social planning economy. Educators 
as citizens must c.xcrciae tbtir lull rights to labor for a cause. The 
effective pursuit of our cause lies in united strength for social goals. 



WHAT’S AHEAD IN AMERICAN EDUCATION" 
John W. Withers 

Dean, School of Education, New York University 

The institution of education, like all social institutions, 
has developed out of recognized social needs and has been 
established to minister to these needs and to develop and 
conserve the corresponding values. Since these needs are 
now undergoing profound change in certain respects, the 
necessity of reconstructing and redirecting the effort of the 
schools is universally recognized. The forces which must 
be counted upon to bring about the desired changes are of 
two sorts, the nature and relative effectiveness of which 
should be carefully studied. The first are the forces of 
society outside of the schools, and the second the efforts at 
reform and improvement exerted by leaders of education 
within the profession itself. Let us consider the latter 
first. 

In connection with the present emerging social order, 
two rather distinct views among leaders of education are 
prominent, both of which recognize that one fundamental 
social purpose of education as an institution is to serve as- 
an important agency of social control and the maintenance 
and satisfactory functioning of an established social order. 
Both views are also concerned with the obligation of educa- 
tion in bringing about desirable social changes and pro- 
moting social progress. As to the appropriate way of dis- 
charging this latter obligation, however, the two points of 
view differ radically. One centers attention on the indi- 
vidual and the development of individual personality as the 
primary concern of education, the other on the urgent and 
immediate necessity of social reconstruction and the re- 
sponsibility of the schools in that direction. The first point 
of view places supreme emphasis upon the discovery and 
proper development of the native capacities and peculiar 

'TliU addresB wne delivered by Dean Withers to n claas In *'t5clucaHon for Social Rc- 
comiruciJon," nl Ihe School of Education, New York UnlvereUy, on March 9, 1934. 
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mental and jjliyaical characteristics of individuals and on 
the effort to bring these capacities and characteristics to 
their fullest maturity by an educative process that is in 
accord with their natural development. The aim is not 
directly at the transformation of the social order, but at 
the development of individual personality! the assumption 
being that a democratic society made up of individuals so 
trained will take proper care of itself. By cooperative 
effort such a society will determine the kind of social order 
and progress that will prove to be most satisfactory to all 
concerned. Advocates of this philosophy have had much 
to say in recent years concerning the cliild-ccntcrcd school 
and the adaptation of the form and content of instruction 
to individual needs and interests. They oppose, in theory 
at least, indoctrination, imposition, or propag.ind.'i of any 
sort. Some go so far as to say that it is in no sense the 
function of the sdiool to teach children what they should 
think, but only to teach them how to think. In short, 
everything centers around the child’s own interests and 
capacities and upon the attainment of immediate rather than 
deferred values; that is to say, values which arc appreciated 
fay the child himself and which he feels the urge to rcali/c. 
It is not necessary to discuss at length this phase of our 
modern philosophy of education. We are all familiar with 
it. For more than a quarter of a century this point of view 
has been very prominent in the theory and practice of 
American educ.ation. It is in essential harmony with our 
democratic traditions and has been further encouraged hy 
certain characteristics of our national development to which 
I shall refer later on. 

The second point of view in our present social philosophy 
of education considers the present social order as wholly 
unsatisfactory and in need of profound reconstruction. It 
holds that In bringing about such reconstruction education 
must exert an immediate and decidedly positive influence. 
The arraingment of the existing social order from this 
point of view is strongly expressed in a recent document 
issued by the Progressive Education Association entitled, 
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"A Call to tlic Teachers of the Nation.” I presume most 
of you arc aa]uainCcd with this document. However, I 
think it well to call your attention to some outstanding 
statements contained in it. 

It is asserted, for example, and I quote, that “In the 
present social order the general good is made a by-product 
of the pursuit of private gain; self-interest is clothed In the 
garment of civic virtue; science ia converted into a tool of 
privilege; production is made to tyrannize over consump- 
tion; the fruits of technology contribute to the debasement 
of culture; justice is bought and sold in the market place; 
racketeers justify their behavior in terms of business ethics; 
powerful barons of finance extol the ways of democracy; 
and great capitalists, while resorting to violence in the ruth- 
less suppression of workers demanding a living wage, pro- 
fess to follow the teachings of the simple carpenter of 
Nazareth.” 

In the view of this group of educators the responsibility 
of the school and of the teaching profession is clear and un- 
mistakable. They do not believe that it is necessary to 
forsake the fundamental ideal of democracy and go over 
to a dictatorship similar to that in Russia, Germany, or Italy. 
Tliey do recognize, however, that while the ideal of de- 
mocracy as originally established by the framers of the 
American Constitution is not to be discarded, th« application 
of this ideal must be fundamentally changed. As originally 
conceived, the ideal was concerned primarily with political 
relations and adjustments. Today the fundamental con- 
cern of democracy is not primarily political, but economic 
and industrial. It is asserted, therefore, by those who hold 
this view, that if dcmocrary is to survive it must be divorced 
from its union with the simple agrarian life of the past 
and be adjusted to the complex, industrial society of the 
present. In the sphere of economic relationships it must 
be dissociated from its Individualistic connections and be 
redefined in terms of the collectivist reality. In the highly 
integrated social order of the present centuiy individual 
men cannot own and operate the means of production as 
they did at the time of the founding of the Nation. 


/ 
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Today ihc individual can be guaranlccd freedom for cultural and 
spiritual growth only by the abandonment of economic individualism. 
Liberty of person can no longer be Attained throuRh freeing business 
enterprUe from rcalraitUs, but only through deliberate «rKani7,ation to 
guarantee material security for alL Therefore, if the dcmocralk tradi- 
tion is to survive^ Us forms of practical expression must undergo radical 
change. To teach the Ideal of American democracy in Us historic form, 
without the illumination that conies from an effort lo apply it lo con- 
temporary society, is intellectually dishonest because it \% an attempt 
to educate youth for life in a world that docs not exist. "Ilic sthooh, 
therefore, cannot evade the responsibility of parllcipaling actively in the 
tast of reconstituting the democratic tradition and of thus working 
positively towards a new society, 

Consetjucntly, according to this point of view, tcnchors 
must work boldly and without ceasing for a better social 
order. In doing so they must assert their independence. 

They owe nothing to the present economic system except to improve 
it; they owe nothing to any privileged caste except to strip it of its 
privileges; their sole duty is to guard and promote the widest and most 
permanent interests of «>dety. 'fliey must always be ift a position 
to plactc their faith, their intclligencci their idealUiic fervor and nut 
merely their professional skill at the service of the masses of the 
people. If teachers are to piny n positive and crcniivc role in building 
a betttjr social order they must repudiate utterly the ideal of material 
success .'IS the goal of education, acquire a realistic understanding Pf the 
forces that actually rule the world, und (onnulate a fundamental pro- 
gram of thought and action Uiat will deal honestly and intelligcruiy 
with the problems of industrial clvilir.niion, They will have to restate 
their philosophy of education, reorgapke the procedures of the school, 
and redefine their own position in sodety. Such measures will, of cfnir^r, 
require fundamental changea in the methods of readier training and the 
mumption on the pare of the profession of an increasing burden of 
cultural Icadersliip. 

I have Stated tliis point of view at length csscntinlly in 
the Ifinguage of its leading advocates because of its import- 
ance and of the increasing emphasis that in recent months 
1ms been placed upon it. It is obvious that it cannot he 
worked out in practice without indulging in actual propa- 
ganda and indoctrination. This is frankly admitted by In; 
advocates, They assert, in fact, that the schools munt he 
utiliV.ed as the most effective instrument availatiie to in- 
doctrinate the coming generation with the principles of col- 
lectivism and of adequate social control. 

Shall education, then, be essentially a systematic form of 
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iropaganda? The answer of this group of educators, or 
It least of leading members of the group, is, frankly, "Yes. 
[f education is to be genuinely progressive it must face 
squarely and courageously every social issue; come to grips 
with life in all of its stark reality; establish an organic 
relation with the community, develop a realistic and com- 
prehensive theory of welfare, fashion a compelling and chal- 
lenging vision of human destiny, and become less frightened 
than it is today at the bogies of imposition and indoctrina- 
tion.” 

In a recent pamphlet entitled, "Dare the School Build 
a New Social Order," Professor Counts declares himself 
as follows: “I am prepared to defend the thesis that all 
education contains a large element of imposition, that in 
the very nature of the case this is inevitable, that the exis- 
tence and evolution of society depend upon it, and that it is 
consequently eminently desirable that the frank acceptance 
of this fact by the educator is a major professional obliga- 
tion." 

The important significance of this point of view should 
not and cannot be overlooked. Should we as educators 
adopt it? If we do and endeavor to give it full expression 
in practice we must recognize the conditions, both within 
and outside of education as an institution, that will have 
to be met and dealt with. The competence of educators 
for the discharge of the profound social obligation which 
this philosophy assumes will, of course, be seriously and 
justly challenged by social and industrial leaders in all other 
fields of activity. The marvelous development of education 
and the enormous Increase in expenditures upon it since the 
World War serve to intensify popular criticism of any such 
claim. It is now being asserted by some, for example, that 
the interest of the American people in education which has 
permitted this marvelous development has served to give to 
the profession of education an exaggerated notion of its' 
own importance and an unjustifiable enlargement of its 
claims as a factor of social control. This criticism is 
strongly expressed In the January number of Harper’s 
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Magazine in an article by Nathaniel PeHcr entitled, '‘lidii- 
eaters Groping for the Stars,’’ Mr. I’eHcr asserts that 
“such a philosophy of education is wholly impracticable and 
that whatever education may be, culturally or as a concept, 
as an institution it is not independent or sclf-su/licicnt. It 
cannot create, it can only reflect. It cannot generate new 
social ideas, it can transmit only those which arc already 
accepted. It must always bend to the collective will around 
it. In social ideas it can rise no higher than the source of 
the thought, feelings, and belief’s of the dominant groups 
in the society in which it finds itself. In his judgment, 
educators arc merely followers, not pioneers. To attempt 
to endow themselves with a grander role is but a waste of 
energy.’’ 

The weakness of this criticism is, I think, evident; for 
educators may and should certainly be important factors 
in the dominant groups of society to which Mr. Petter 
refers. His criticism, however, is a challenge to those who 
hold to the foregoing philosophy of education to justify 
their claim to the competence of educators acting alone 
to define a social pbUasoptiy for the people of the Unitccl 
States that is superior to that formulated by any and all 
other groups of citizens. If propaganda and indoctrination 
are to be justified in favor of promoting the educator’s con- 
ception of the most desirable social order while being denied 
to any other, the superiority of that conception will have 
to be established not only to the satisfaction of educators, 
but also to the satisfaction of intelligent citizens of every 
type. Any other procedure would be in the nature of an 
autocratic dictatorship, not of democracy. Any conception 
of the most desirable social order that is best suited to tiic 
evolving life and the peculiar genius of the American people 
has very little chance of general and continued acceptance 
unless It embodies the combined wisdom of the wliolc popu- 
lation. The progressive achievement of a social order con- 
ceived in this way must be recognized as a responsibility of 
education, but not as a responsibility of the schools acting 
alone. It is true that schools now have, and present intli- 
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cations are that they will continue to have, an increasingly 
important share in this responsibility. What that share 
will eventually prove to be, educators themselves must try 
to determine not only by studying the school as an institu- 
tion but also by tlie study of the needs and interests of 
society at large. This obligation society has the right to 
place upon the shoulders of the leaders of our profession. 
In trying to discharge it, educators must recognize that the 
schools and education in general represent one fundamental 
interest of the people, but not the only one, Education's 
place among these interests, its proper relation to them, 
and its own peculiar function, educators must endeavor to 
determine. At the same time, we should be aware of the 
fact that this is not the only important service which the 
educator should be prepared to render. As an intelligent 
citizen he has responsibilities to society which extend far 
beyond his direct professional service to the schools. As 
an educated and worthy member of society his influence 
outside of the schools must be actively exerted in intelligent 
cooperation with others in the endeavor to promote true 
social progress. While the educator’s influence, at least 
under present conditions, should not be the dominating one, 
it should certainly be fully equal to that of any other occu- 
pational group. 

It is peculiarly important at the present time that leaders 
in education shall use the utmost wisdom both in under- 
standing the place and Importance of the school as a social 
institution and in wisely directing it to the fullest achieve- 
ment of its important function. To this end both points 
of view of the social philosophy of education to which I 
have called your attention have value. Both arc needed in 
determining the future policy and program of American 
education. Neither taken by itself furnishes a satisfactory 
basis on which to build. Both should be recognized and 
their relative importance determined by a penetrating study 
and appraisal of actual conditions, real and prospective, 
which the sciiools must face. This is certainly no time for 
educators to lose their heads. Education is indeed in the 
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midst of a serious crisis lit many parts of the United States. 
All must admit that fact. This, however, is all the more 
reason why responsible leaders of our profession should 
use the utmost sanity and good judgment in directing the 
way out, for the importance of the schools in the present 
and future welfare of America can hardly be overestimated. 
To quote Cubbcrlcy {Introduction lo the Study of Kdiica- 
lioii, page 30), “What progress we as a people make [n 
national character from generation to generation is largely 
determined by how well the public school has seen national 
needs and been guided by that largeness of national vision 
without which but little progress in national welfare is ever 
made.” 

Let us consider now, briefly, those apparently penrianent 
forces outside of the school as a social iitstitution that will 
inevitably be a chief determining influence in the future of 
our system of education. Certain striking and urgent 
effects of these forces in creating our present problems of 
education have already been discussed by others. Let me, 
therefore, point out those forces which I consider funda- 
mental and relatively permanent, It is impossible to under- 
stand the present and future of education without careful 
consideration of the characteristic tendencies of our Ameri- 
can civilization. Every civilization has its determining 
characteristics which serve to distinguish it from all otlicrs. 
Among those peculiar to our own may he mentioned the 
following; 

1. A profound faith in science and the application of 
scientific method in the solution of every type of problem 
in which as a people we are interested. This faith, as you 
know, has been justified by the results. At the beginning 
of the present century Alfred Kusscll Wallace in his book 
entitled 'The Wonderful Century discussed the human 
achievements of all history that he considered as of first- 
class importance, Of these he fount) thirty-nine in all, 
twenty-four of which belonged to the nineteenth century 
alone, and only fifteen to all centuries prior to the nine- 
teenth. Since the beginning of the present century this 
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accelerated pace in scientific achievement has been kept up 
and even increased. The method, therefore, has justified 
itself not only in the minds of educators and those engaged 
in research, but also of the public in general, The result 
has been not only a remarkable increase in tested knowledge 
in every field of human interest and activity, but also one 
of the chief factors in the great development during the 
last half century of mass education as shown in the growth 
in attendance upon secondary and higher education. 

2, The universal disposition to apply immediately scien- 
tific knowledge as soon and as fully as possible in ways that 
are useful, As a people we arc not satisfied with the 
discovery of truth; we attempt at once to put it to work. 
Its value is found not in itself alone but in its bearing upon 
human welfare, real and possible. 

3, A pronounced general tendency towards differentia- 
tion of function and specialization of effort in every im- 
portant field of human interest and activity, This tendency 
naturally arises out of the great accumulation of tested 
knowledge and the strong and persistent desire to apply it. 
It is, in fact, an outgrowth of the two tendencies mentioned 
above. Consequently, the importance of competent special- 
ists in every form of liuman service is recognized both for 
the discovery of truth and in its application. 

4, The tendency towards universalizing the idea of 
democracy and extending it to include every type of human 
being and all forms of organized social life. In spite of 
the criticism and certain forms of opposition the concept 
of democracy has gone steadily and irresistably forward so 
that today more than ever before human personality is 
valued here in America and the right of every individual, 
man, woman, and child, to self-expression and self-realiza- 
tion as a respected personality is generally conceded. This 
movement complicates the problems of organized social life 
and education in a number of ways, but the movement 
itself is recognized as a desirable characteristic of American 
civilization. It is destined, therefore, to remain and must 
be reckoned with. 
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5. General mastery of the physical environment and the 
enormous speeding up of human life thrtmgh improved 
means of transportation, communication, and methods of 
work. The railroad, steamship, automohilc, flyinjr madune, 
telegraph, telephone, television, phonograph, and radio 
have all appeared in comparatively recent years. ’I'hcsc 
have enormously accelerated the pace of life, muUl|dicd 
its contacts, complicated its problems, and vastly increased 
the opportunities for wrong living as well as for right 
living, The experiences resulting from all these inlluciiccs 
are profoundly changing our modern mind, altering our 
ways of thinking, giving us new notions of value, and re- 
shaping our general philosophy of life. Consequently, in 
trying to guide educational effort we find ourselves facing 
the difficult problem of adjusting individuals and groups 
to the opportunities and privileges as well as to the needs 
and responsibilities of a comparatively new civili/.ation. 

6. The vast accumulation of wealth and the Interesting 
difficult problems which result therefrom, such as the prob- 
lems of production, distribution, the uses and possibilities 
of leisure time, the consumption of materials, and the 
utilization of services of all sorts. 

7. A profound and increasing faith in the import,incc of 
education as a means of meeting the issues and solving the 
problems of such, a civilization, Evidences of this faith 
and their bearing upon secondary and higher education are 
recognized by all of us in spite of certain recent happenings 
which would seem for the moment to indicate a tendency 
in the opposite direction. 

The remarkable growth in school and college attend- 
ance throughout the last half century has not been equalled 
in any other country or period of human history, From 
1890 to 1920, for example, while the general population 
of the United States was increasing 68 per cent, enrollment 
in secondary schools Increased 986 per cent and in colleges 
and universities, 432 per cent. The total numher attending 
high schools in 1890 was only slightly more than two lum- 
dred thousand, a smaller number than are attending tlic 
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high scitools in New York City today. At the present time 
approximately five million boys and girls are attending the 
public high schools in the United. States. There are as 
many now in these schools as are found in similar institu- 
tions in the whole of Europe, with a population four times 
as large as that of tlio United States. There are more stu- 
dents in colleges, universities, and other institutions of 
higlicr education in this country than in all the rest of the 
world combined. 

Inevitably, a critically important result of this whole 
development in secondary and liigher education has been 
great and increasing expenditures for this purpose. Con- 
sidered merely from a financial point of view, education 
lias thus become easily the leading business enterprise of the 
Nation, We have recently been spending approximately 
three billion dollars annually upon this one enterprise and 
the total amount of money invested in educational plants 
throughout the United States is slightly in excess of the total 
invested in the eight largest business and industrial enter- 
prises of tlic Nation outside of education. Considerably 
more than lialf a billion dollars arc spent each year on 
higher education, and for tlic fourteen-year period from 
1911 to 1925 American colleges and universities received in 
gifts from private sources alone more than eight hundred 
million dollars. One important question, therefore, at pres- 
ent is whether or not the Nation as a whole will be inclined 
to continue to expend an equivalent amount for this purpose 
in the years that arc ahead, and in what ways such expen- 
ditures c.Tii bring about more satisfactory educational service. 

8. Certain marketl characteristics of the American 
people afiecting the problem of education, which we have 
inherited from the founders and early settlers of the 
American colonics and wliicli seem to he rather deeply 
rooted in the present population, I refer to the fact that 
most of our original stock came to us in order to escape 
forms of oppression, real or imagined, and to gain for 
themselves a lilierty which they felt was denied them in the 
mother country. The cultural effect resulting was compli- 
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cated by the inexpert handling of the Colonics by iMiglatul. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that the large amount 
of crime and lawlessness which has come to be character- 
istic of the people of the United States has its roots partly 
in the disposition established early in our history to mini- 
mkc the sanctity and importance of law. iiince the laws 
by which the early colonists were supposed h> be governed 
were formulated abroad by legislators who l»atl little knowl- 
edge of conditions which they sought to govern, and ad- 
ministered by persons sent over for that purpose who were 
also ignorant of American conditions, we early acquired a 
tendency to obey only those laws that we felt were satis- 
factory and to ignore or openly disobey those of which we 
did not approve. The tendency, often witnessed at the 
present time, of many of our people to sympathize with 
oflenders rather than with public officials charged with the 
responsibility of bringing them to justice can liardly be 
explained on any other basis. 

9. The environmental Influence of a country of almost 
unlimited extent and enormous natunal resources of nil 
sorts. The problems of life in which as a pioneering pccjplc 
we have been from our early beginnings down to the present 
time most deeply interested have been those in which the 
chief factors were material facts and forces which we have 
sought to transform into products that would minister to 
our comfort and well-being. This fact has been a potent 
influence in directing the course of American education up 
to the present time. It has emphasized the discovery and 
dissemination of knowledge of those physical facts and 
forces necessary to the success of our industrial develop- 
ment. Enormous sums of money spent on scientific re- 
search in the United States, not only in our universities, 
but by the national and State governments and by indus- 
trial organizations, have been chiefly used to promote re- 
search in the physical sciences: physics, chemistry, biology, 
and engineering. Our remarkable success in this direction 
has in fact created the problems which now and In tlic 
future must engage an increasing portion of energy, both 
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in instruction and research. 1 refer to those problems 
wliich arise out of the pressing need of a better under- 
standing of human nature and of more successful adjust- 
ment of human relations in the new civilization upon which 
we have entered. 

The foregoing characteristics at least seem clearly funda- 
mental in American life. Their relative importance as 
factors in determining the future and its educational require- 
ments will doubtless undergo from time to time a certain 
amount of change, but these forces which seem to be in- 
herent in our nature as a people arc apparently permanent 
and likely to influence our development in the future in 
ways quite similar to those of the past. At any rate, leader- 
ship in our profession, if it is to give intelligent guidance 
in the present and future development of our system of 
education, will do well to concentrate thorough study upon 
these clinracteristics of our national life. To do otherwise 
would he to continue the mistakes that have too often been 
made in the past and arc now in serious danger of being 
repeated. Our vision as educators must go much deeper 
tlian superficial happenings and spectacular demands of the 
moment if our service to education is to have real and 
permanent value. Indeed, failure to see the present situa- 
tion as a whole, sec it clearly in all of its important 
bearings, and appraise at their true value the forces both 
constructive and destructive that arc at work may even 
result in a genuine disservice to our system of schools. At 
best our profession is at a disadvantage in its effort to 
give intelligent guidance in education as compared with 
such professions, for cx.'impJe, as engineering and medicine 
for the reason that the fundamental sciences on which it 
attempts to forecast the future arc much less fully and 
perfectly clevciojicd than those upon which they depend. 
While the engineer may rest his advice to the public in 
dculing with the problems of his profession upon the well- 
developed and reliable conlrihutions of mathematics and 
physics, and the physician very largely upon those of 
chemistry and biology; the educator must look chiefly to 
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tlie comparatively new anil imperfectly ilcvclnpcil sciences 
of psychology, sociology, economics, liistO) 7 , and govern- 
ment in his effort to forecast and intelligently ilircct future 
development in education. Nevertheless, even a superficial 
consideration of the fundamental characteristics ami sneial 
forces to which I have invited your attention cannot fail, 
1 believe, to reveal that education must and inevitably will 
go forward In spite of the temporary setback which it has 
recently received. 

Present evidence is strongly in the direction that the 
demand for secondary and higher education on the jiart 
of the people of the United States will continue and that 
effort will be made to satisfy that demand so far as pos- 
sible, Not only so; the rapidly growing demand for educa- 
tion and reeducation during adult life also promises to 
be a permanent feature. As already pointed out, the pre*- 
motion of science, the rapid accumulation of tested knowl- 
edge, and the disposition to encourage scicntilic effort make 
it necessary for larger numbers of men and women to 
obtain a more extensive and more aileijuatc higher educa- 
tion than formerly was required in order tlnit they may 
reach the outskirts of the known and he able t<i discoi'cr 
and apply scientific knowledge towards the solution of the 
numerous problems that will certainly arise. Professions 
and semiprofessions as well as various otlmr occupations 
are being rapidly multiplied and lower occupations are 
being graded upward. In every one of the original pro- 
fessions we now have a number of occupathms each of 
which is itself a profession and requires more extensive 
and expert training than was true of the original profes- 
sions ten or fifteen years ago. In addition to all this there 
is greater need than ever before for highly trained, hnnul- 
minded leadership in every phase of community life. For 
such leadership we must increasingly look to our higher 
institutions of learning to provide. Moreover, ilie ideal 
of democracy requires that if such leadership i.s to lie 
appreciated and volimtarily and fully utilized by the rank 
and fdc of the people, a higher general education of the 
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masses will be necessary. Tbe recent appearance and rapid 
development of junior colleges throughout the United 
States is obviously a movement in this direction. Hitherto 
our ideal of democracy has led to the provision of educa- 
tion at public expense for all children between the ages of 
six and twenty. 

Improvements in elementary and secondary education 
now make it possible to complete the offerings of these 
schools even at the low age of fifteen or sixteen in the case 
of normal or superior children. Public education, there- 
fore, provides at present for the superior child until he has 
completed the high-school course at the age of fifteen years 
or younger, while the dull and incompetent may continue 
in school at public expense until they are twenty or twenty- 
one. If we arc to conserve and utilize to the fullest extent 
our human resources in the years that arc ahead this defect 
must certainly be removed. 

In our effort to give intelligent guidance to our schools 
in the future we must not overlook, the fact that education 
as an Institution nmst not be confused with education in 
its fundamental and inclusive meaning. A person is being 
educated in some direction and to some extent, however 
slight, by every experience through which he passes, by 
every life situation to which he makes an active response. 
In this sense, therefore, education must obviously be a shared 
responsibility. All agencies, both public and private, which 
determine to any extent the form and character of the 
situations to which individuals arc exposed and must re- 
spond have a share in the total outcome. The whole burden 
cannot be placed upon the school. Any effort to place it 
there is a serious mistake. The tendency to do so, how- 
ever, is easy and natural. In the public mind the school 
is the only institution established and maintained by society 
whose fimdnniental and only function is education. Other 
institutions arc educative in their influence upon those who 
arc exposed to them hut education in their ease is recog- 
nized as a secondary and subordinate function. 

The school, then, as a social institution is a means to 
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an end. It ia but an instrument more or less imperfectly 
adjusted to the purpose which it has been created to serve. 
That it may be made most efficient the condition.^ which 
determine the extent and character of its usefulness should 
be thoroughly studied by those who aspire to competent 
leadership in our system of education. Important among 
these conditions arc the nature of the total obligation of 
education as a fundamental human interest under present 
and future conditions, the actual and possible influence of 
other social agencies which really share with the school 
in the total responsibility, the nature and extent of this 
influence in its relation to the total Individual and social 
outcome of education, the school’s proper place and its true 
relation to these other agencies, the extent and manner 
In which it should cooperate with them, its true place among 
them, its own proper function, what it should rightfully 
be expected to do, and what it should refrain from under- 
taking to do. 

Certain local, temporary, and often superficial demands 
made by outside agencies upon the schools should be dealt 
with in an intelligent and forcsighted manner. In the pro- 
cess of reconstruction and readjustment to the changing 
needs the two forces to which I have referred, one external 
.and the other internal, must be critically studied and ap- 
praised In relation to their relative importance. In local 
communities certain external forces are generally more 
effective than they should be in their influence upon what 
is undertaken in the schools. Those units of our educa- 
tional system wliich are most deeply immersed in the 
changing current of affairs, and consequently arc nearest 
to the crises of adjustment which these currents produce, 
are more readily and fundamentally affected by external 
pressure than those which arc more remote and secluded. 
If ready and increasing conformity to popular demand 
is to be interpreted as social progress, then the public ele- 
mentary and high schools, contrary to popular opinion, 
have been more progressive during the present century than 
th'C institutions of higher learning. Their response to 
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external pressure has been more immediate and general. 
Whether, however, in any case the changes produced have 
been truly progressive depends largely upon whether the 
adjustments have been intelligently controlled by the internal 
administrative and instructional forces in charge of the 
schools. 

In many cases our public schools may be justly criticized 
for liaving been too responsive to, and too uncritical of, 
tlic external popular demands that have been made upon 
them from time to time. They have not been sufllciently 
resistive of some of these demands. They have not always 
been guided as they should have been by a clearly defined 
and convincing educational policy to which such demands 
could be referred and in the light of which their adoption 
or rejection could be fully justified. New demands have 
often been met by simply adding courses to an already over- 
crowded curriculum without reconstructing the curriculum 
as a whole. When outside pressure for any such subject 
has become too strong and the popular group demanding 
its adoption too influential to be ignored or resisted, the 
situation lias usually been met by simply aiidmg a new course 
and employing a specialist to teach it. 

Within recent ye.ir.s more intelligent efforts have been 
made by school officials to secure rational and integrated 
curricula which arc better adapted to Individual needs and 
to changing social conditions. The greater, more complex, 
and variable demands made upon the schools are being met 
with greater wisdom and more intelligent discrimination. 
With a rapidly advancing and better educated teaching pro- 
fession the service of the schools can and must be greatly 
improved in the future. The next decade will undoubtedly 
sec developed a much more efficient and satisfactory edu- 
cational service all the way from kindergarten to university 
than anything wc now have or have had in the past. 

The desired outcome will not he doubtful, if the teaching 
j)rofe3sion tliroughoul the Nation will face tlie situation 
with courage and intelligence and with a united purpose. 
It will take courage as well as greater wisdom than the 
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profcMion has generally shown in Hic past. Sympathetic 
and intelligent leadership will be required with better under- 
standing of the conditions and influences within the school 
system as well as of those outside which determine the direc- 
tion of educational progress and the limits to which the 
work and influence of the schools may rightly he carried. 
The general movement towards raising the standard quali- 
fications for teaching, supervisory, and administrative ser- 
vice must be continued until those who are engaged in all 
forms of schoolwork not only have the needed personal 
qu.'ilitics, but have also re.’ichcd that standard of gener.?! 
and professional education and understanding of life which 
will convince the public at large that the management of 
the schools may be safely and wisely left in their hands. 
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Higher education displays today a confusing and some- 
times contradictory array of objectives. The ideal of the 
cultivated individual gentleman, carried over from an 
aristocratic nobility, still survives in our colleges. Today 
not title of nobility but title to wealth gives some their 
claim to graceful ease. 

Democracy has modified the elementary schools pro- 
foundly and the higher schools in less degree, Its influence 
is shown in the admission of all, or nearly all, to whatever 
courses the high schools or colleges may he giving. An 
inevitable amscuucntc, stressed often enough, has been the 
vulgari/.ation of college academic life. Another conse- 
quence, equally serious but less AVcil rccogniy.ed, has been 
the lack of unity in the purposes of education. The “lib- 
eral'' view (.'.ill.s for presentation of content divorced from 
any social goal. ‘Ihe sebotfl is supposed to be impartial 
and to represent all (loints of view fairly. If all citizens 
arc to pay the iiills, only that can be taught to which all 
citi/.ciis will agree. 'Fliis becomes limited to the inconse- 
quential: techniques and processes. The liberal rationalizes 
his foriuiessticss by pointing out that this is a changing 
world and no man kn<»w5 wliat the future may bring. 

'Die college of today thus corresponds rather neatly tO' 
present society. Despite a pretense of equality of oppor- 
tunity, gross injustice is tolerated. Despite a potentially 
high level of dcv'clopmcnt, actual standards of life are 
sinking. Despite a pretense of unity, conflicting interests 
bring scattered efforts and dissipated values. A crisis ap- 
proaches in the college as well as in our economic order. 

'Die college of the future will, in the same way, reflect 
the society of the future. 'Diat society will certainly dificr 
ftuulatiK'fUally from the civili/.ation in which colleges have 
taken their truilitiiuuil form. VVe may lirift into some sort 
of l''ascist regime In which the unity of the state is exalted 
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to make secure tlie privileges of the owfiiftg group. Some 
of the characteristics of liighcr education in a Kascist state 
we may deduce from developments in Italy, Cierrnany, 
Austria, and Hungary. The objective ceases to he iden- 
ti/ied with the liberal, cultivated individual gentleman, and 
becomes the achievement of national destiny. Dedication 
to the glory of the state or the purity of the race .serves 
to unify the people and to minimixe whatever exploitation 
may have to be sanctioned. Higher education in a Fasti.st 
state will be limited to a favored few, and will he rigidly 
controlled to eliminate any subversive clcmcnt.s. School.s 
and colleges will be assigned the task of adapting stuilcuts 
to their proper caste, making them content with their place, 
and so loyal to the nation that each will accept his lot and 
serve to the best of bis ability. Some racial group.s may 
be excluded entirely from the benefits of higher c<luciition 
and professional ocaipations. 

The alternative to Fascism is a collective planning society 
in which the competitive private ]>rc)fit economy is su)>- 
planted by the scientific administration and dcutoeratic 
control of production and distribution. This coiipcratlvc 
commonwealth will be organi/.ed in accord with principles 
familiar in the American dream, but qualitatively dificrent 
from those Inherent in our present order, Transitiem to 
such a new American civilization will inevitably involve at 
some point a clear break with the past, and the beginning 
of a conscious attempt to remold our institutions in accord 
with the new society of production for use, service, ami the 
enrichment of life. 

If we choose the new America, then the college, along 
with other social agencies, must find new forms of work 
in accord with those ncw'opportunitics. The "gentleman’s 
club" type of college will be as inappropriate as a bluiKlcr. 
buss. It will serve every useful worker, be he ;i fanner, 
factory worker, engineer, artist, physician, tir teacher, lo 
mention only a few. But it will serve the cmiimunily, State, 
and Nation as well. THc research lalioratorica of the col- 
lege may be identical witli those of industry, for both are 
agencies of public service, Factories can do part of our 
educational iob when thev cease to be run for nrivate nrolit. 
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Wc may even look for new moralities, growing out of the 
new sense of social responsibility. Certainly graft and 
special privilege will be made as odious then as they are 
taken for granted today. 

In this brief survey let us assume that the profit system 
has gone, and that in its place America has built the scien- 
tifically administered and democratically controlled econ- 
omy. Wc may be forcctl tlirougb a purgatory of Fascism 
before we sight these promised shores, but somewhere 
ahead — lirawing nearer with every crisis — lies the inevita- 
ble simplification and reconstruction. Wc will be able 
to have an abundance of goods for every family; jobs for 
every one who will work; security for every worker; genu- 
ine equality of opportunity. 

Upon this new social foundation will rise a new educa- 
tion, as long and broad as life. Not the selection of a 
privileged few, hut the enrichment of life for the many 
will control admission to all our schools. Adaptation to 
the needs of the many will call for varied methods, more 
vital and unified content, and, especially, competent guid- 
ance. Let us examine these changes in a little more detail. 

Consider the present )jrohlcm of limitation and selec- 
tion. Who should he allowed to go to college at public 
expense? .Some, concerned for intellectual standards, 
answer today, “Only the select few, who can profit by 
rigorous academic exercises," Others, concerned for the 
American tradition of equality of opportunity, resent the 
notion tliat college tloors should be closed to any aspiring 
youth. It is easy to point out tliat intelligence tests and 
previous grades give a prediction of college success that 
rarely reduces hy more than 25 per cent the errors which we 
would make if we clio.se hy length of thumb-nail or numer- 
ology. 'I'lu: college of the future will present the Issue 
in a diilereiit form -that of guidance. All youths, 18 to 
22, will he aide to s]>eiul some time in school if they desire 
to do .SI). .So will all tlio.se under 18 and all those over 
22. Democratic traditions point away from .stratification, 
with separate schools organi/.eil for giftctl, ordinary, and 
stupid. What wc may expect will he programs suited to 
individual needs, organized within a single institution. Who 
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should team typing and shorthand? I’robahly almost every 
one will find this a valuable addition to his cipiipinent. How 
about Sanskrit? Very very few will ever find this helpful. 
Not more than one college in the country need offer such 
a unit. Yet that same college may well be offering other 
units, in the writings of Joyce, in clay modeling, in dialectic 
materialism, in tennis, in dress design, or the apjjreciation 
of a symphony, appropriate to tlic needs of tlumsands who 
are neither more nor less valuable citizens than the erudite 
Sanskrit scholar. Each may have his superiorities and his 
limitations. 

The college will thus meet the problem of selection by 
including every one, and guiding each to units which will 
help him in his present stage of development. TIic college 
is not to be the guardian of ‘‘subjects’’ to w’liich it admits 
the chosen few, but the guide of youth tiirough the wealth 
of possibilities. In the past it assumeil that its content 
was fixed; its students to be clioscn to lit. In the future it 
will start with the students and choose a conlcnl to fit. 

A second set of problems arise (otlay in tlie liclii of 
method. A college, endeavoring to offer .ill the varieties 
of experience which will enrich living for young [tcoplc, 
will find the framework of course and crcilits too rigid. 
Some units will need to run over several years; othens may 
occupy only a few hours. Some can he done well enough 
by books and mechanical devices; others will require human 
contact and guidance. Some units will call forth a large 
measure of student self-activity; others will be initiated 
and carried forward by a teacher who is setting forth his 
own thinking while students try to follow. Thus, the col- 
lege of the future can meet all comers In the arguments on 
method. There will be field trips, individual projects, co- 
operative group enterprises, discussions, lcctiire.s reading, 
drill, and creative work. Each has its place to do a certain 
job. There will be no insistence that the method ap|)ro- 
priate for one unit should therefore be adopted for others. 

A third source of controversy in higher education today 
is the competition of important subjects for a footliold in 
the curriculum. We must safeguard health, prepare youtli 
for leisure, equip for homen" imr, brinw about good emo- 
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tional Adjustment 3 1 train for useful jobs and professions^ 
and develop ciTectivc citizens. Yet many believe that an 
educated man should also have read Plato, have mastered 
a forcig^n lung;uagei have sensed the breadth of new vitality 
in the Renaissance, be able to interpret index numbers with- 
out falling into statistical pitfalls, and should exhibit a 
pertinent vocabulary in clarity of discourse. We could list 
irnport.'?fjt Jtems over many pages. College catalogues do. 
Every commencement might well be an occasion of regret, 
for certainly three fourths of the faculty must see in about 
three quarters of the candidates half -educated persons, 
not only ignorant of essentials, but poorly equipped ever 
to acquire the missing treasures. The small group of 
faculty members who would be reasonably satisfied in any 
one case could be more than offest by others who arc 
keenly aware of deficiencies. In each case a different group 
of faculty members would approve, but, except for rare 
candidates, the satisfied group would always be a small 
minority of the instructional staff. 

AJI this remains in spite of valiant endeavors to create 
a broad and liberal education. We have tried orientation 
courses, group elective systems, and honors courses. We 
have sometimes crowded the student sclicdule with cur- 
ricular and extracurricular demands until life became in- 
credibly hectic and unreal, Students have had to develop 
protective tricks; tlie truly conscientious would end in 
Bedlam. 

Back of these many regrettable defects lies just one fact: 
College students do not have time enough to learn all that 
we want them to know. After all long overdue elimination 
of second-rate stuff from the curriculum, there will remain 
more that is vital, enriching, disciplinary, and socially essen- 
tial than can possibly be digested in Tour years of higher 
education. The solution lies in the idea of continuous life- 
long education. The college years arc not to be hastily 
crammed for a lifetime of cudehewing. Education requires 
assimilation as we go, a more leisurely learning. The en- 
deavor of education in the early years of life will thus be 
more concerned with how and why students learn than with 
the content they have acquired. The psychological founda- 
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tion 3 for many year® of cultural growth must be laid. Stu- 
dents must learn the hunger for insight, the hard wrestle 
with uncompromising and indifferent facts, and the joy of 
artistic creation. The more vital the problems and activi- 
ties which engage their attention during college years, the 
greater the likelihood that further learning will become 
indispensable. 

A superb advantage of the college in the new America 
will be found in the wealth of opportunities for interaction 
between college experience and life outside. Today our 
colleges, with a few exceptions, tend to live apart from the 
real world. They have their own dormitories and dining 
rooms, their own workshops and playing fields, their own 
dances and religious services. In a better society this 
monastic isolation would be even leas justifiable. Students 
will be working at real jobs while learning. Vocations 
will be taught not in classrooms, but in a collective, gradu- 
ated apprenticeship under actual working conditions. In 
as wealthy a society as our new cooperative civilization will 
be, we can provide abundant travel for every citizen. Mod- 
ern languages, ethnology, geography, international rela- 
tions, the art and architecture of foreign peoples will be 
studied in actual visit and daily contact with other civiliza- 
tions, 

There will be no special recreational life for students — 
no parks or gymnasiums or theaters or concerts which can- 
not be shared with all the youth of the community, Kven 
college teachers may become less curious and less deserving 
of the charge of schizoid theorizing. The brain trust is hclp- 
in,g to build a new conception of the college teacher who 
can both lead and teach others how to lead, Projects of 
the college in our new industrial democracy will not end 
in term papers, but in the improvement of life in the com- 
munity, This need mean no narrow practicality or utili- 
tarianism. Integration of the college with a larger plan 
for a good society should mean a purer art, a more vital 
literature, a truer science, and a more adequate philosophy. 
Subjects, like Christians, may have to lose their lives to 
find life. 
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Much has been said and written relative to the responsi- 
bility of education in preparing people to function in a 
changing social order. It has been suggested that the 
schools should help to build a better social order, I believe 
that those who expect the schools to make important com- 
tributions in either of these directions arc doomed to dis- 
appointment unless and until certain fundamental reforms 
arc accomplished in the selection and preparation of teach- 
ers. Granted that there arc other problems demanding 
solution, such as those relating to the control and financing 
of public education, I believe that the problems concerned 
with the selection and education of teachers are of first 
importance. 

Let us consider briefly the needs of the teaching service 
from the point of view of education for social reconstruc- 
tion and then endeavor to face some of the problems con- 
nected with preparing teachers to meet these needs. If 
schools are to participate in building a better social order 
and if they are to prepare people to live and function in 
a better social order, those who teach must be persons of 
vision, courage, and intelligence who have been thoroughly 
equipped for their Important responsibilities. Furthermore, 
they must be persons who will continue to grow so long 
as they remain in the teaching service. Until our schools 
are staffed with teachers meeting these specifications, it is 
futile to expect them to assume an active role in social re- 
construction. When the schools are staffed with such 
teachers it will be impossible to prevent them from becom- 
ing a great positive factor in giving direction and impetus 
to social progress and development. 
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Our pattern for (he education of teachers must be (hat 
of the liighcst type of professional education. At present 
teacher education is barely at the level of the sciniprofcs- 
sions. The following characteristics of education for the 
professions must become our guide in the development of 
programs of teacher education. 

CARKfUl. SKI-KCnON KNTRANT.S 

At present we cannot escape the charge that .second-rate 
people become teachers. Our teachers colleges and schools 
of education are filled with students who arc there because 
they lacked what was retjuired — brains, personality, or 
money— to permit them to prepare fur a more highly 
favored profession. Of course, there arc capable students 
along with the mediocre ones, and (here are .1 few teacher- 
training institutions with reasonably high standards for 
admission, but the general indictment still stands. 

The enormous vested interest in teacher training in the 
United States and the almost complete lack of leadership 
and authority in our State education dcparlmciUs have com- 
bined to prevent any effective steps towards an adequate 
selection of those who arc to be admitted to jircparation 
for the teaching service. There is quite general agrcciiieni 
upon the major factors which sliould be considered in 
selection. These arc inteUigcncc, scholarship, health, and 
personality. The difficulty Is not lack of ability to make a 
selection on the basis of these or other qualities, but rather 
a lack of willingness on the part of the numerous institu- 
tions (approximately one thousand) now engaged in pre- 
paring teachers to restrict the number they will admit to 
the needs of the service. Probably this reform, as well 
as other needed reforms in this field, will not tie effected 
until there is a thorough ovcrhnuling of the teacher-training 
program, which will greatly reduce the number of institu- 
tions engaged in the professional education of teachers, 
which will separate professional from general etlucaiioii, 
which will eliminate teachers colleges as independent voca- 
tional schools, making them instead professional schools 
of the riniversittes in wbicli they are located) and which will 
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eliminate tlie profit motive from teacher educatioa as com- 
pletely as it has been eliminated from medical education. 

PRKI'ROFESSIONAL EDUCATrON FOR rCACHERS 
Best practice in education for the professions recognizes 
the need for a broad background of general education 
before entering upon professional study. For no group 
of professional workers is this as important as it is for 
teachers. Yet we have consistently and persistently refused 
to provide it as part of the required preparation for teach- 
ing. At present the demand for new teachers has been low 
enough to make possible any academic and professional 
requirements which could be Justified by the nefds of the 
teaching service, In many sections of the country there is 
no satisfactory reason why there should not be a require- 
ment of two years of college work, followed by three years 
of professional study, for certification for teaching. 

If the period of prcprofcssional study is to serve its pur- 
pose there must he a careful selection of the courses and 
subject matter to he included. The professional school 
must not he permitted to dictate the prcprofcssional cur- 
riculum, thus making it merely an academic adjunct to pro- 
fessional study. The main purpose of the prcprofcssional 
curriculujn should he to make the prospective teacher a 
well-educated person. The emphasis will be upon adult 
appreciations, attitudes, and perspective in literature, in 
the study of social, economic, and political problems, in 
science, and in the arts. Just as prcprofcssional education 
for engineering, medicine, law, and theology is being in- 
creasingly devoted to a major emphasis upon the social 
sciences, so witJi even greater emphasis must it be in pre- 
professional education for teaching. The teacher, poten- 
tially the greatest single force in social improvement, must 
be keenly aware of the social implications and responsi- 
bilities of his profession. 

TIIR PROFKSSIONAL CURRICULUM FOR TEACHING 
In this brief treatment of the subject no attempt will be 
made to formulate in detail the professional curriculum 
for teaching. The attempt will be made, however, to indi- 
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catc certain lines along which professional curricula sliouki 
be developed. 

I, There should not be a high degree of specialisation. 
For example, in the preparation of elementary teachers 
there would not be differentiated curricula for kindergarten- 
primary and for intermediate grade teachers. There would 
be one curriculum to prepare teachers for the cicnicniary 
school. In curricula for the preparation of sccond.ary.schfn>l 
teachers there would be no highly developed suhicci-mattcr 
majors. The aim would not be primarily to prepare Eng- 
lish teachers, history teachers, and mathematics tcachcri, 
but to prepare teachers for the secondary school. Some 
slight degree of specialisation would be necessary and de- 
sirable, For example, one jicrson woultl be prepared espe. 
dally in English, a foreign language, and the social studies, 
another in science, mathematics, and the social studies. 
Several considerations dictate this proposal. They arc: 

(a) Placement problems indicate the desirability of general 
rather than highly specialised preparation for leaching. 

(b) A desirable degree of integration of subject matter 
and coordination of effort among teachers can be effected 
only through a broad rather than highly specialized prep- 
aration. (c) Subject-matter spcciali/ation may well be re- 
served for the period of in-scrvicc study when the teacher 
will know rather definitely the nature of his prohlcms ntol 
needs and the extent of his teaching field, 

2. Practically all of the study of educational theory, in- 
cluding educational psychology, should he a direct out- 
growth of a long and rich laboratory-school experience. 
During the period of prcscrvicc preparation for teaching, 
all separate courses in educational theory may well he 
omitted, leaving to a well-prepared and adequate stall of 
laboratory-school instructors, which shouhl include a school 
psychologist, the responsibility of presenting, in connertion 
with prohlcms and situations which will confront the stu- 
dent in his laboratory-school experience, all of the educa- 
tional theory which he will need before actu.al)y entering 
the teaching service. There will come a time in the young 
teacher’s experience when he will feel the need for a systc- 
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matic study of principles, psychology, or philosophy. This 
will be the proper time for him to undertake such a study, as 
part of his in-service professional education. 

3. As in the p reprof cssional curriculum, major attention 
in the preparation of all teachers should be given to the 
social sciences. At present, teachers arc practically illiterate 
relative to social, economic, and political problems. The 
situation will be corrected only by giving all teachers ade- 
quate preparation in this field, 

PROFESSIONAL STATUS FOR TEACHERS 

There are certain groups of educational workers in the 
United States which have attained a professional or near- 
professional status. These arc college and university pro- 
fessors and school administrators and supervisors. Class- 
room teachers in public schools have never even approached 
a professional level. Recently there has been renewed 
agitation for teachers to unionize and become alHliated 
with organized labor. If they do this it will be because 
professional recognition has not been granted to them. 
Actually, teachers should be professional workers. There 
is no more reason why they should be affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor than there is reason why 
the American Medical Association should be. 

In the past, two major considerations have operated to 
prevent teachers from attaining a professional status. These 
are: (1) the low requirements for admission to teaching, 
and (2) autocratic, restrictive, and unjustifiable practices 
in public-school supervision. Earlier in our history there 
was some excuse for autocratic supervision. With poorly 
prepared teachers there was no other way to secure reason- 
ably efficient performance. This type of supervision, how- 
ever, should have been regarded as a temporary expedient 
to ’be employed only until sucii time as the qualifications of 
teachers could be elevated to a professional level. 

Supervision, as we know it in education, has no place 
in a profession. A profession supervises itself through its 
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own cooperative efiort Supervision in the teaching pro- 
fession should he restricted to the pcriiul nf jjrofcssional 
training and to the apprenticeship period. After the teacher 
has successfully passed ihrouRli these st.igcs he should be 
admitted to a professional status, capable nf sclf-sujicrvision 
and of Ji'ding in the cooperative detennination of the stand- 
ards by which a profession regulates itself. 

sr.stMARY 

I have tried to indicate some of the steps to he taken 
if teachers arc to measure up to the rcspniisiliilitics which 
seem to be rightfully theirs. All of these steps point towards 
patterning the education of teachers alter the best theory 
and practice in education for the professions. These steps 
include! (1) a careful selection nf candidates for admission 
to professional study; (2) two years of prcprofessional 
education at the college level, witii emphasis upon broad 
general education; (.1) three years of professional prepara- 
tion for teaching, with emphasis upon general rather than 
highly spcciali7cd prcparaiiont and with emphasis upon the 
social sciences for all teachers; (4) in-service education as 
the proper period for specialization for all teachers; (5) 
increasing recognition of teachers as professional workers, 
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The American high school has never been a democratic 
institution. To be sure it has not been the aristocratic 
school that is found in Europe but it has always been highly 
selective. We now have five or five and one-half million 
pupils enrolled but there are almost as many young people 
of high-school age who arc not in school. In a very real 
sense tlic liigh school is not even open to those who are 
not now enrolled, for the simple reason that the offering 
is entirely unsuitccl to their needs and capacities. No one 
can assert, with any degree of assurance, that the high 
school will ever become a truly democratic institution and 
provide for all adolescents. But society must face the prob- 
lem and solve it or we can be reasonably sure that the 
democratic ideal itself will fall upon hard times. Possibly 
the democratic ideal is on the toboggan, but we continue 
to give it lip service at least. For instance, each time the 
Preamble of the Constitution is repeated there is the chance 
that some new convert will get the Idea that wc actually 
mean it — that wc actually hope to establish justice. 

No one can assert with any degree of finality that the high 
school will take up the task of promoting the democratic 
ideal. Certainly many will stand on the assertion that it 
has always been democratic and that the pattern has become 
sufficiently distinct so that important reorganization is im- 
likely to take place. But let us examine the charge that 
the high school has never been democratic. 

Space docs not permit an analysis of the Latin grammar 
school and the academy — the forerunners of the high 
school — but possibly few would care to argue that either 
of these institutions was democratic in the modern sense. 
When the high school came along it gave great promise, 
just as the academy had given promise before it. The 
early high school was for those who were not headed for 
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a college education but it soon went the way of the academy, 
and actually outdid the academy in presenting a curriculum 
lacking in vitality and in social usefulness. The public high 
school accepted the domination of the colleges and uni- 
versities and settled down to the drab purpose of main- 
taining a high scholastic standard. And the American 
public centered its attention on working out the details of 
the "great American dream," so ably defined by James 
Truslow Adams, and this busy, aggressive, successful Amer- 
ican public scarcely paused in its kaleidoscopic economic 
ascent to give thought to the colossal blunder that was being 
enacted in their high school. The fact that pupils by 
the millions were being attracted to these schools was 
positive proof to a quantity-minded public that ail was 
well. Anything that sold was sound, and was not educa- 
tion being sold to increasing millions? Had we made gen- 
eral application of this criterion of patronage, we would 
have found the reform schools, the jails and penitentiaries, 
and the sanitariums the most successful of our social insti- 
tutions. As a matter of fact the forces that propelled 
pupils into the high schools and held them (here were no 
less real than were the forces that filled the jails and the 
hospitals for the insane, 

High-school authorities placed a halo around certain sul)- 
jeets — which might not have been so reprehensible in itself 
— but they insisted upon a content in these subjects that 
in only a small way touched upon the lives these pupils 
were living and were destined to live, Only mention need 
be made of the mathematics, the formal literature, the 
absurd emphasis on forcigpi language to convince any fair- 
minded observer of the total inadequacy of the offering 
from the point of view of the typical adolescent. Even 
the civics and history, whicli gave promise, stmliously 
avoided a discussion of what was actually making govern- 
ment go. The standards presented in the higli-scliool class- 
room were in no sense related to the standards of conduct 
in political and economic life. Many pupils would not, or 
could not, master this type of subject matter, so these pupils 
were abandoned to their own devices. 
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True it is tliat pupils who mastered such patter were 
the ones who secured social and economic preferment and 
to an extent such mastery contributed to the advancement 
of tlic individual politically. However, the American vot- 
ing public has been singularly willing to elect to office the 
self-made man even though so many of these self-made men 
demonstrate that they arc self-made. But little evidence 
has been produced to show that significant proficiency in 
any endeavor has been gained by completing the academic 
subjects of the high school. True, these subjects have pro- 
vided selective hurdles so that college or office or shop 
material could be selected from the graduates. Any one 
who demonstrated sufficient stamina to complete high school 
possessed the qualities that the college or the office or the 
shop needs. The employment manager in Chats in an 
Employment Office^ tells the prospective employee that he 
docs not care much what he has taken in school or college. 
The colleges might have learned, for the evidence is abun- 
dant, that it docs not make much difference whnt students 
"took" in high school — they do just as well in college with 
one pattern of admission subjects as with another. To be 
sure some colleges have learned this, but in general they 
have continued to prescribe for admission, and the high 
schools have continued to offer all the academic nonsense 
that has "proved” its respectability. 

But possibly the crowning error of the high'-school pro- 
gram was the acceptance of the individualistic approach to 
the problem of success. There is room enough at the top 
for all who are industrious and properly qualified, so the 
theory ran. And "at the top" meant pretty largely the 
economic top. Success was measured by wealth and with 
success or wealth went power and prestige. We turned 
out the home-town band for the home-town boy who re- 
turned with his first or his tenth million. We left un- 
noticed the lioinc-town boy who had discovered <i disease 
germ, or who had painted a beautiful picture, or who had 
devised a scheme for the improvement of local government. 

M. Edwnrd Oosa, Chats m <iii JSmfihymoit OJfict (New York: Inof Publishing Coni' 
pany, 193 Ur p. 27. 
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Possibly lie could not return home because of the expense 
involved and at best he could lake advantage of excursion 
rates on one of the competing bus lines. The liigh-schoot 
faculty pointed with pride to the pictures of its “successful" 
graduates and they sent out increasing thousands deter- 
mined to “succeed" at all costs. 

Then came 1929 and with it the collapse of the splendid 
industrial machine. For the first time in our iiistory we 
discovered that liigh-scitool graduation alone had little 
relation to "success." 1 ligh-schonl and college graduates 
have been turned out in large numbers during the last few 
years only to find places in bread lines or on C.C.C. or 
C.W.A. or public-Avorks rolls. 

Wc have realized also that one half of the potential 
secondary-school population is not in school. Rut what is 
more significant is the fact that the one half outside the 
school have no jobs and arc not likely to get jobs. Hither 
they must attend school or they must loaf. If the schools 
continue their convential olfcring many of this new fifty 
per cent might just as well loaf as attend school. I.atin, 
algebra, formal history, and fomtal liicraiurc were never 
designed for them. A canvass indicates that the conserva- 
tive or "safe" element has control of the social-studies 
offering of the high schools of the Nation, also that there 
are few teachers competent to lead any fundamental move- 
ment for reorganization. 

Discouraging as the situation appears to be there is still 
no justification for the attitude of resignation. Wc bear 
that teachers and school people arc not prepared to Imild 
a new social order, but do not forget that new social orders 
arc being built all around us — in fact a new social or<lcr 
is springing up in our midst. Certainly wc should help to give 
direction to the movement that is already under way. The 
need is urgent. Wc may or may not icspoiui hut tlic. fol- 
lowing type of school might play a significant rtilc. 

For the purposes of the present discussion wc shall ignore 
the pupil who is to attend college. Possibly the present 
plan of high-school work will prepare him adequately for 
college. The evidence is rather conclusive that a bright 
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college prospect could spend tlie four high-school years 
playing a good game of tiddledywinks and even then carry 
the college work with some distinction. 

Kven the trade school may be performing its task fairly 
well for those who are qualified to get jobs in trades and 
in industry. But there remains the great horde— approxi- 
mately one half of those of high-school age- — for whom 
little or IK) provision Is made at present. 

I-'.vcn though there arc few reliable classified statistics on 
unemployment, we can be sure that millions of young men 
and young women under twenty-one years of age are looking 
for jobs or have been reconciled to permanent ‘‘leisure.’’ 
Possibly the NRA codes will not become permanent — the 
codes that have prevented many young people from finding 
jobs — but certain we can be that if choices must be made 
between productive employment for minors or for those of 
advanced or middle age, the jobs should, and probably will, 
go to the adults. In other words, we are safe in maintaining 
that the half of the young people of secondary-school age 
who are not in school arc either unemployed or should be 
unemployed. Some may argue that such a solution of the 
employment problem represents discrimination against 
youth. But cither youth will be employed and age will not, 
or age will be employed and youth will not. But why not 
employ both groups? The answer seems rather obvious. 

The unemployment figures indicate that there are some 
13,000,000 persons at present unemployed. Add to this 
number some 10,000,000 young people who arc now in 
school who will want jobs within the next ten years, and 
we have the astounding total of 23,000,000 persons who 
must be absorbed by our industrial machine within a decade. 
To be sure, many of these will enter industi'y as replace- 
ments, but, even so, the likelihood of securing conventional 
employment for any significant portion of the total is remote 
indeed, liisjjccially is this conclusion evident when we recall 
that our present dilemma is caused by overproduction. At 
least we can all agree that wc arc facing an era of In- 
creased, even if forced, leisure for all, old and young. 

This leisure of our people should be occupied largely by 
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education. Possibly such a conclusion is presumptuous but 
it seems to be logical. Perhaps education should not be 
expected to play such a dominant role — perhaps our past 
history does not warrant any such conclusion. Hut what 
better solution can society offer? 

If our thinking binds us to the conventional school we 
can be sure that its offering will not appeal to this new 
clientele. But properly organised and presented the high- 
school offering can compete with the movies, the r.idio, the 
pool rooms, the bridge table, the saloon, the gang, the 
tabloid; better still, the properly organixed offering will 
incorporate the best elements of all the competing educa- 
tional and recreational agencies. But what a shift in 
emphasis such a reorganization will demand I 

At least for this new fifty per cent we should at once 
discard the Carnegie unit. It never had any constructive 
part to play and for this new gfcoup it stands as a dechlcd 
hindrance. For instance, when has a pupil completed a 
unit of reading the newspaper, or a unit of painting pic- 
tures that he wishes to paint, or a unit of going to the 
movies, or a unit of dancing, or a unit of writing and pro- 
ducing plays, or a unit of electing good student officers, or 
a unit of family or school marketing, or a unit of making 
himself personally attractive? A running account of these 
activities is better than the grades and tnarks and units 
that we record at present Indeed some schools have 
already begun such a running account of activities of young 
people who arc not enrolled in the formal sense as well 
as for those who arc. When we can discard the unit the 
expansion of the school activities becomes an informal and 
natural development. Some schools actually award cer- 
tificates and cvcH diplomas to persons who complete certain 
of these informal activities. Of course, such a practice 
precludes any idea of graduation, as we ordinarily think 
of it, but pupils in large numbers have already discarded 
this idea and arc coming back to high school after gratlua- 
tioti for postgraduate work. 

With schools freed from the restrictive influences of 
marks, and promotion, and units, and graduation, they can 
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then begin to think in terms of human needs. No charge 
is made here tliat some schools have not accomplished much 
along these lines, but schools that have made significant 
[irogress in this direction arc so scarce as to be almost 
negligible. 

Space doc.s not permit a detailed discussion of the type 
of curriculum that the new school should have. The brief 
outline of the Idea, as presented below, will appear to many 
as being "half baked." My answer to this charge is that 
our schools arc at present moving in the direction indi- 
cated. This point is being elaborated elsewhere and will 
not be considered in this article. In a word, I am sug- 
gesting that all conventional subject departments be aban- 
doned and at least four functional divisions be set up in 
their pincc. Of course, the functional divisions will not 
be mutually exclusive in their materials — ^just the opposite 
will be true. I’ractically all the activities will be mutually 
inclusive. The four divisions are'; (1) beauty, (2) co- 
djicratlvc living, (3) material values, and (4) health. 

Due to the mutuality of the divisions, undue significance 
should not be placed on the order of the above listing. Fur- 
thermore, IK) brief is presented for the terms used. Many 
schools will, and should, select quite different terms and 
classifications, 

I place first in the listing of divisions that of beauty. 
Much of the pupil’s time each week should be spent in dis- 
covering ways in which beauty may be created and enjoyed. 
This menus that he will be engaged in such activities as 
costume designing, home decoration, landscaping, metal 
work, woodwork, leather work, carving; trips to museums, 
to the theater, to concerts; reading of books and news- 
p.apcrs; dancing, swimming, rowing, horseback riding, walk- 
ing: the writing and production of plays; singing, playing 
of instruments, and listening to the radio. Hundreds of 
ways will come to mind that will literally fill the lives of 
million.^ H’ith bc.iuty as tliey have never sensed it before — 
beauty that will give them a "life work" even if they have 
to live their lives on a dole. 

In the division of cooperative ihitig pupils will prepare 
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and serve their own meals, they will orj4ani/.c Raines ami 
exairsions, they will repair their books and build their own 
furniture, they will organize their own courts, print their 
own papers, read how mayors arc elected and how inter- 
national affairs arc conducted, why strikes arc calletl, elect 
their own officers, and conduct their own affairs. In other 
words, they will begin to realize how best to live in a cnl- 
lecflvistic society. 

In the third division, that we shall call material faluef, 
they will study taxation, or, better still, how sendees arc 
provided. They will study about jobs and the responsi- 
bilities of employment. They will examine nationally ad- 
vertised articles on the market and the claims matlc for 
each, testing these claims against actual accomplishment. 
They will learn how the necessities arc produced and trans- 
ported. They will experience what is meant by a "fair 
return" for labor and capital. 

The fourth and last division will deal with health — 
mental, physical, and moral. Diets, fresh air, housing and 
slum clearance, medical care and hospitals will nil rnme 
under their observation. Pupils who need exercise will get 
it; those who need more sleep will he encouraged to sleep 
even during school hours. Contagious diseases, garbage dis- 
posal, street cleaning, lighting, crime, and correction — all 
these and many others — will be investigated in terms of 
modern science and human necessity. 

Much of the work and activity outlined above would 
take place outside the school. The summer v.tcation, if 
continued at all, would merely oUer opportunities for s<imc- 
what greater freedom of action. The school would become 
a coordinating agency for building worthy buman bciiiR.'?. 
Much' progress has already been made in such coiirdinating 
activity.® 

Throughout all the work of the four divisions emphasis 
would be placed on action, doing, being r.ithcr than uimn 
studying, Lessons would never be learned because teachers 
believe they should be, but because pupils wish to Ic.irn 
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them. Anil in all the action, doing, being, much attention 
would he given to hobbies. A boy who wishes to spend 
the morning working on his stamp album would be encour- 
aged to do so. Another boy who wishes to spend the morn- 
ing completing .in historical novel that he is reading might 
be cncour.aged to do so. Some girls would be encouraged 
to spend much lime in the school’s beauty shops and in 
the sewing and cooking and art shops. Boys and girls who 
may be interested in spending much time in producing a 
school or community newspaper will be encouraged to do 
so. Yes, instruction must be placed on the individualized 
basis or on the small-group basis, but many schools have 
succeeded in doing this already, so we need not work out 
new techniques on this score. 

The final move that will win popular support is to throw 
this entire program open to interested adults in the com- 
munity. Well, why not? Why should secondary education 
end at eighteen? 

Truly, the old-line teacher or administrator is alarmed 
at the thought of (he confusion that will ensue if such a 
plan is adopted. Possibly no such plan will be adopted. 
Possibly we shall decide to harass these young people with 
"pure” knowledge, force them to study and fail them when 
they do not progress as rapidly as we think they should. 
Possibly we slmll continue to send the truant officer after 
them when they rebel and remain at home, and possibly we 
shall ultimately decide that our job is to embitter such a 
significant portion of our population that they will ulti- 
mately vote the school out of existence as utterly useless 
and a w.istc of public money. The light is on I Shall we 
bury our heads in the academic sands or shall we stand for 
a new form of social justice— a democratic high school? 
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I 

Crisis and panic arc kin. Crisis wc have recently had 
•with ns. The precursors of panic have been abroad. Wher* 
ever men lingered in talk — whether in the hushed atmos- 
phere of a club lounge or in the noisy ha/.c of a |»ullinan 
smoker— conversation turned to the depression and com- 
munism, to Manchuria and war. There was heated debate, 
threatening bluster, grave shaking of heads. But discussion 
died with the sense of its futility. Withdrawn into the 
cloak of their thoughts, men stared vacantly through the 
smoke of their pipes. Anxiety was written on their faces. 
Beneath anxiety was fear. Fear of what? Fear of the 
unknown — the unknown that bears down upon us as the 
future, And fear is the precursor of panic. 

Man has always been bewildered in times of crisis. Man’s 
inability to live with the present and face the future when 
the going is hard is a curious phenomenon. Its explana- 
tion is perhaps largely psychological, Man’s fundaincntal 
psychological need is a sense of security. We cannot slop 
to analyze this need as it colors man’s behavior and social 
relationships. But we arc learning that individuals who 
labor under a sense of insecurity arc prone to crack men- 
tally, to become neurotic and psychotic. In times of crisis, 
nations, and mankind at large, labor under a sense of in- 
security and arc prone to collective hysteria that often 
verges on madness. 

The advance of civdization has, paradoxically enough, 
at once decreased and increased man's sense of insecurity. 
Man's life from day to day is more secure than ever before. 
But the very social interdependence which has made man's 
daily life more secure has made crisis more far-reaching. 
Man finds himself a passive spectator at human events with 
which his security is bound up but which he is unable to 

584 
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control. As a consequence he clings to the status quo 
which is tire accumulating pasti and faces a future which 
promises unpredictable change with foreboding. 

The biological specialisation which has created man per- 
haps makes this inevitable. Evolution for man has meant 
the specialization of intelligence. This specialization of 
intelligence has increased the scope of man's imagination. 
Imagiiiatio/i enables man to project himself into the future, 
aiul increases his fear of its uncertainties. Consequently, 
man has come to idc.ilize the past. Nature has abetted this 
idealization of the past by giving to man's memory a 
peculiar selective factor which represses those aspects of 
the past witicii arc unpleasant. 

'lire observation of man’s superficial attitudes may seem 
to contradict this. "Victorian" and "old fashioned" are 
derogatory epithets. There was until recently much fan- 
fare about the marvels of the machine age. But when we 
penetrate to man's underlying values we find them hoary 
with antiquity. A discolored marble unearthed on an Athen- 
ian hillside is per sc a work of art. The classics of litera- 
ture arc generations, even centuries, old. Philosophy keeps 
an eternal intellectual fire burning before the tombs of 
Aristotle and Plato. Adventure died with piracy and the 
frontier, A mart's children do not live to see his bust in 
the hail of fame. 

We rationalize the fact that our values derive from the 
past by talking of perspective and the winnowing effect of 
time. But beneath this rationalization, frequently distort- 
ing all perspective, is man’s emotional need for the past 
which is tried, known, and certain. Occasionally there arises 
a hardy soul like Herbert Spencer who can smack his lips 
complacently as he looks into the future. But more typical 
of inimanity is Winwood Rcadc’s despair, in his Martyrdom 
of Man, as he is confronted by the idea of perpetual change, 
evcti tiiough that perpetual change be labeled “progress." 

Tills sense of insecurity in the present, and of doubt of 
the future, is ns characteristic of our intellectuals as of 
the man in the street (the object upon which it is projected 
being the destiny of man and the cosmos, instead of the 
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threat of communism and Japanese imperialism). A few 
of our intcUccluals can look at the unfolding present with 
the satirical detachment of Aldouj Huxley in Brave New 
World. The majority can only pour upon it, as does Kver- 
ett Dean Martin in The Confikl of the Individual and the 
Mass j« the Modern World, the vituperation of a ten lured 
mind. 

I have called die wodern state a new diutth; in a serme I thirtV I 
have shown that it is. But I iear that *uth a «wipa»i»mi i» vear untair 
to the medieval church; (or what a church this new one i»: a muIIcm 
mechanicni to which men look /or tedemplion ol the world and salva- 
tion from themselves; its creed the uach’mRS o( Rousseau; its jstlesthood 
the professional poUticiwi; iw acohte the policeman; il« offerinR ihe 
income inx; its litany the party catnpsiKn; its communion the excKiw 
o( the vote; its sacrament the bapiiam ol war; its Heaven husincst 
prosperity passed around; iu dreaded hell in own logical end in the 
dictatorship of the proletariat; and its God the scH-idoIalty of "the 
people” as a mass. 

Alwtiys there is the same distrust of the present, the 
same backward look. 

This inability to live with the present and to face the 
future is increasingly characteristic of man’s intellectual 
progress. It leads to an emotional absorption in the past, 
or to withdrawal into a world that Is the creation of the 
imagination. Either is the precursor of insanity. If man 
cannot learn to live with the present, looking to the future 
rather than to the past, the end product of man's cvmlution 
may well be a community of madmen. These psychotic 
symptoms are evident in the behavior of our philosophers. 
On the one hand, we find them engaged in a cosmic chess 
game, with universaU for pawns and the absolute for king, 
living in a world as unreal as that of the schi'/.ophrcnc in a 
psychopathic hospital. On tlic other linnd, we find tlicin 
at a seance in Plato’s mystic cave, sitting with their hacks 
to the outlook on the present, while they Wiitch the .shathiws 
of the past on the wall. 

11 

We have said that certain fundamental needs of man’s 
psychological make-up may account in part for his distrust 
of the future and his emotional tics to the past, But as 
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modern psychology learns more of the extraordinary malle- 
ability of human nature, of the power of man's experiences 
to fashion his altitudes and outlook on life, one begins to 
question whether man's education may not have much to 
do witli Ills sense of insecurity. Education has had much 
to do with the tempering of the modern mind. Education 
may in large part be responsible for the retrospective atti- 
tude of our civihV.ation. 

It is difficult to characterize education. On the surface 
one encounters many conflicting currents. But beneath the 
surface, untroubled by the eddying currents of modern 
thought, flows the sluggish stream of our underlying values, 
muddied with the stagnant intellectual marshes of the mid- 
dle ages, from its ultimate sources in the hills of Athens and 
Galilee. The flavor of our education is brackish with the 
past — but from long familiarity we have become accus- 
tomed to its taste. 

Our colleges and universitlcsi prideful in their medieval 
tradition, still build their curricula around the classics, and 
hold up as dcsir.’iblc intellectual detachment from the tur- 
moil of the present. In philosophy, letters, and the arts, 
even in science, young minds must begin with learning what 
men have ilonc in the past. The great are men who have 
lived, not the living, Importance attaches to events that 
have occurred, not to those which arc occurring. Values 
have been tried by time. The good life has been lived. 
Continuity and historical perspective are the twin keys to 
imtlcrslnnding. The present, as a consequence, comes to 
he seen as the accumulated past rather than as the emerging 
future. The intellcctmil attitude becomes one of critical 
detachment ratlicr than of active participation. 

The majority of our secondary schools are little more 
than col!cgc-|)rcparutory schools, their curricula determined 
by ciUrancc requirements. History, largely medieval and 
ancient; lan|fiiagcs, largely the Latin classics; English, back 
to Chaucer and Heowulf; and mathematics — these iom the 
bulk of our sccond.ary education. Catching minds younger, 
the high schools mold them into a social and ethical conser- 
vatism tliat is not even tempered with the critically detached 
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attitude the college strives to achieve. This conservatism 
becomes the intellectual capital nf the mass of men who 
never enter the cloisters of our universities. 

No one who has seriously weighed nur educational pro- 
cess and the values which it crcalcu can doubt that it must 
be held in large measure responsible for our luckward-lonk- 
ing habit of mind. Education, which should prepare man 
for life, fails signally to prepare him for the constant change 
that is living. It fails because it is dominated by histnrj — 
history which promised man an understanding of Ids rela- 
tionship to the universe and has left him with distrust of 
his destiny. 

Iff 

It has recently been proposed that we burn all <tur 
libraries and declare a generation’s moratorium on leaching 
children to read as the only corrective for our emotional 
dependency upon the past. 'I’ltc corrective would no dmiht 
prove worse than the condition it sought to correct. Hut 
such a radical proposal, made in some seriousness, mils 
attention to the dilemma by which history is faccil; the 
necessity of throwing the present into inlclligihlc perspec- 
tive, and at the same time of freeing man from his obsession 
with the past, 

It may be objected that if the historian seriously under- 
takes to solve this dilemma he becomes a mental liygicnist 
to civiliaation, and abandons his primary function as his- 
torian, drat of presenting man with a true account of tlic 
past, But history has never presented man with a true 
account of his past. No historian could encompass the past 
as it occurred; no library could provide shelf .space for its 
record. Selection is inevitable in the presentation of liis- 
torical material. The most honest selection involves dis- 
tortion. 

^ Walter Lippman lias well stated this problem, in the 
dialogue between "Americanist** and "Scbnlar" in bin 
American fnquisiiors. 

Americanist: I tloii't believe tlic historians know what they mean 
when they say the crilicism of history textbooks should be based only 
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uimii liroiiiidft c»( iaUliluIncss to fact. What facts, for example, ought 
tliey In bt failhjful to? 

St/iolar: 7'hoM; wiikb are determined by Bi>cciaUsts and tested by the 
confiidcraticm <if (he evidence. 

/i ' i he fftCifl About any historical event arc very numerous^ 
arc they not? 

Scholar: V^cry numerous indeed. 

Atntrkanxtl: AU the facts about George Washington, for example, 
would include the facts about his ancestry, his education, bis character, 
his social fniMtion, his income, his political connections, his personal 
rchtionsi as well as the chronicle of public events in which he partici- 
pated, iris conduct at any particular juncture must have been the 
resultant of very complex forces. Do you describe all these iorccs in 
your textbooks? 

Scholar: is obviously impossible. There arc too many, and 

some are obscure. It is necessary to select the significant ones, 

Awericaniif: And by what criterion do you select the significant ones? 

Scholar: That depends cn the historian's philosophy of history, There 
arc a number of schools of historical tvriting, 

Awrrtcahift: Such . 

^?cfiofor; There is a school which lays particular emphasis on the 
influence of great men. That is a bit old-fashioned today. There is a 
school whicli emphasises the racial factor, and another which empha- 
siv.es the economic, and another the social, and another the ideological. 

A merknnisi: Which of these is the true history? 

Scholar : 7'hat depends on which school you belong to. 

The writing of history has always involved selection and 
intcrprcialion, and consequently distortion of the past, The 
historian's proidem is not to give man a true account of 
his p«astt but to give man a useful account of his past. In 
facing its present dilcntma» history must reevaluate the cri- 
teria against which it judges the significance of past events. 

As liistory has become a profession, and historians have 
talked of the scientific spirit in the writing of history, there 
has been a tendency to derive these criteria from logic and 
the reflective processes of the historian, to interpret history 
in the light of the patterns into which past events seem to 
t)*c historian to fall. Hegel, for example, after presenting 
this prohlcni, concludes that “history presents us with a 
ratitmul j)rocess“ as it reveals itself in the world. Croci 
and Spongier find different patterns In past events, set dif- 
ferent interpretations upon them. But by and large ^'scien- 
tific" history is concerned with history's usefulness to man 
only insofar as it may be a happy by-pi'oduct of scholarship. 
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Carl Becker, in his presidential address of a year a(?o 
to the American Historical Association, calk for a correc- 
tive to this attitude, and presents the usefulness of history 
in meeting the problems of the day-hynlay present as the 
fundamental criterion far the selection and inlcrprclation 
of historical nutcriaU, 

We do not impose our veuttm o( the humiui »loiy on Mr. Kiery- 
mar»: in iht end it is rather Mr. Ereryman who his vrtsinn on 

US'— compelling uii in an age of political rcroluuon. to Mr that hittoiy 
is past politics; in an age of social sictas and conflki, to seatt.h lot the 
economic interpretation. II we remain too long rccalcitrani, Mr. 
Everyman will ignore us, shelving our recondite works behind glass 
doors rarely opened. Our proper fuiKiion is not to repeat the psci, 
but to make use of it. , . . 

RjtnkcV formula, "as it happened," safeguarded hy the 
critical methods of the scientific scJtool, presents man with 
a history tl\at is sterile and useless. Useful history must 
be written to meet the needs of living men; every age must 
have a different history suited to Us form and ncctls. This 
criterion alone will make the historian’s necessary seicctitni 
and interpretation of materials a valid one. 

IV 

If history is to serve man's ends. then, it must redelitie 
its problem with each generation as the tirgani/aliiin tif the 
facts of the past relevant to tire needs of the present, and 
the interpretation of those facts in terms of the ncctls t)f 
the present. History has failed the present generation In 
both respects. The great majority of the facts it Itas offered 
U8 arc totally irrelevant to our needs, while vast areas of 
relevant fact find no place in the history that fashions 
growing minds. Moreover, the interpretation of these 
facts has grown out of the interests of historians rather 
than out of the needs of our generation. 

We have said that man's greatest need tmlay is a sense 
of security in the present and an ability to face the future 
with confidence. We have intimated that this ncctl is the 
result of an emotional dependency upon the past. Mow can 
history, which broadly defined is the core of cduc.itlon, con- 
tribute to freeing us from the shackles of the past? 
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Tlitirc are at least five fallacies in man’s mental outlook 
upon his rclationsh-ip to the present that a reorganization 
of historical fact and educational emphasis would help to 
dispel : the belief in continuity and evolution in social change; 
the belief that the future is the projection of the past; the 
belief that man can learn from the expcriencs of the past 
the solution of the problems of the present; the belief that 
the golden age of man's existence lies in the past; and the 
belief that there are absolute, unchanging values. 

History is perhaps not to blame for our belief In social 
evolution. Every generation has its intellectual vogue, 
Two generations ago the vogue was evolution. The dis- 
coveries of Darwin gave man a new conception of his 
organic relationship to the universe. It was inevitable that 
he should seek to string all the phenomena of his existence 
on the scarlet thread that had given meaning to his bio- 
logical development. The evolutionary nature of all phe- 
nomena was assumed. That this assumption was purely 
anological was seldom realized. The evolution of social 
forms and structures was assumed to be as real as the evolu- 
tion of biological structure. History all too uncritically 
adopted and fostered this belief. 

Antliropological research has shown the supposed evolu- 
tion of social organization to be a mirage. As Dewey 
has pointed out, the only law of human history is that of 
change. Social forms change, but the attempt to read into 
social change an evolutionary pattern is fruitless. The rec- 
ognition of this fact makes history's insistence on continuity 
a formal, if not a specious, thing. There is a metaphysical 
continuity in human history in the sense that every event is 
preceded by another event, and followed by still another 
event. There is a surface continuity in the history of 
])olicical structure. But if we turn our backs upon meta- 
physical theory, and penetrate beneath the superficial pat- 
terns of burnari development, wc find beneath only change — 
cliangc that resolves into no intelligible configurations, 
change that Is disorderly and disjointed, change that con- 
forms more closely to William James's conception of chance 
than to any logical conception of causation. 
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A history content with a phcrtamcnal rather tiun a meta- 
physical cDiitinuily in human cvcnlsu pointing out to us that 
there arc unpredictable changes m the course of dvUi/adon 
that arc the result of human activity to be ^urr, Imt are 
in no significant way dependent upon the pa^t, would do 
much to change our aitilude towards the present and the 
future^ 

Hendrik Van Lxion has well stated the implications of 
(his point of view. 

What exactly ha* hiitory taught cfte that I Jua abk Ifl fdain my 
faith in die fulucc? . , . HiAiory ka Uuitht mt ih»t h»v<i nut fti 
begun to live* . » « 

T)\c "we" refers of course [o the human race. "Iltit repnki suid 
the fiihca and thewe other reUuves ol ours who ruktl ihie plinei for 
SQ 0 i«ny million ycara before we oaneekci madr our firu appearance 
are, for the moment «it least, lcf( out of iHt pkiure. '^I'hey tan w^^rile 
their own hiitory if they care to. Ntirher shall 1 indwljtc in vague 
speculations about the antiquity of man. I am wrii^ng lor lh^ pcopk 
of today and talking about the ckitjeaikn of the 1932. 

That particular form of dyilkiticm did mH b«g?n wh<n kll 

or when Chnatismiiy wai transferred from Asia to Ruroffee. Ii did 
not start when Marlin Lulher defied the pope nor nvhrn t?oUimb\is 
sailed across the ocean and cau:@cd a financial pann; in Kurt^ which 
was almost as disastrovw to that unfortunate coniinem as ihr^ prrivfni 
reparations muddle. That pArticuUr farm of dyiliyattnn datet^ \>akV 
just 163 years and ft commenced the day Jamcff Watt obt^tined hi« 
patent for the so-called "fire machine" w^hich was to become thr lather 
of all those animated tooU with which man, airvcc then, ha« nudr hirn^ 
self the undisputed master of (he inanimate worldi 
That famous (or infamous, if you feel so mdined) 5lh nf January 
of the year 1769 was the line of demarcation between old and new. It 
made Napoleon the coiucmporary of Caesar and reduced The Paris 
of the sun-like King Louis to the Babylon of the sim-liVe King Ham- 
murabi. , » 

If history would teach us that the future is more than 
the mere projection of the past, that the presertt is not 
inevitably determined by past events, that at unexpected 
times and places civilizationi is reborn and may he under- 
going a rebirth today, that as in the past so today our 
activities may reshape the whole course of liuinnn rlcvclop- 
ment — if history would teach us these simple tniths it would 
do much to give us a feeling of security in the present and 
of faith in the future, 

TvJkpu* January tHilory; An Antir^r lo Dogbtfl," Ntw Ywk ihr*U 
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A selection and reinterpretation of historical material 
from this point of view would also shake us out of our habit 
of looking to the past for solutions of the problems of the 
present. As Hcgcllong since said: 

. . . wh«t experience rtftJ liljstory tcacli is thw— thiit peoples and gov- 
cr/iiDcnts never have learned anything from history, or acted on prin- 
ciples ilcdmcd from it. Each period is involved in such peculiar circum- 
diftnctfs, exhihiu a conditiem of tilings so strictly idiosyncratic, that its 
cotuiuci must be leguUicd by considerations connected with itself, and 
alone. Amid the pressure of great events, a general principle 
gives no help. It is useless to revert to similar circumstances in the 
pash The pallid shades of memory struggle in vain with the life and 
freedom of iht present. 

This lesson, well learned from history, might of itself 
break the shackles that bind us to the past. Whatever the 
significance of communism as a social way of life, it is more 
than chance that it eventuated out of the application of a 
Hegelian dialectic to our social problems. 

If to this lesson were added the shattering of the fallacy 
of the golden age, our emotional absorption with the past 
would he largely dispelled. We have noticed that there is 
a selective factor in man’s memory that tends to eliminate 
the un|)lcasant aspects of past experience. Faced with diffi- 
cult life situations, the neurotic relives in memory a glorified 
version of his cliildliood. Faced with uncertainty, mankind 
is prone to a similar regression Into a golden if fictitious 
past, and a consequent distortion of the values of the pres- 
ent. History has fostered this tendency by weaving the 
stirring sequences of political events, not into the context 
of the actual social life of the time, but into a veneer of 
that social life at once glamorous and picturesque, 

If instead of presenting us with the pomp and panoply 
of the ages, history presented us with man’s daily life as he 
lived it, we should soon be disillusioned with the past. 

A'I;i/>y Ihivc thought that in Athens during the fifth and fourtli cen- 
iiumnn life attained a degree of balanced harmony which has 
never since been matclicd. And there is much to render the estimate 
plavisihlc. Yet there is a large part of illusion even in the most valid 
grounds of that cstimntc. ... It may be doubted whether the most 
fervid worship of the Hellenic spirit would not suffer some disillusion 
from prolonged contact witii the actual condikiom of Hellenic Jjfe, 
Could he be transported to the Athens of Pericles, the modern dis- 
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cipfc who enjoys ihc wfiuld fnf^r nn 

extremely Jirly li»lc l^vanilnr lowrv. he pkii<*il Kn way along 
ihc unpaved lanes over KaUered reluftc ht would fx? hhndcd wuh dusi. 
his gorge would rHc M the jt^elU walled lo hk mwuiU (rnm dio^^y 
booths ndornctl wiih fly-smltd sitings ol hangmg in th*' sun. 

In the st^uarc, low hovels, sviih th** dunghdl hrapNfd h^' fhr I,;? ifrrc at 
the aide, he would find no Imcne, m) ciewnfon. Old Euiipidra. who livrs 
like a irogtodyle in his cave at Salamis, fuming tti«‘fr wiifi iht^nsl ai 
A desolating world, is cowldciably Wiur housed than mmi AilKniwis, 
It ifi not (0 the n\aterial conditionB alone: that our ricllrnkt would nred 
to become acclimatised. Existence U hf rro^ans a ni t>ra«/ul 

contemplation in the groves of Akademe. 'Hmie immnrMl ptmlucU 
of Greece, those Platonic diitlogues, ihoK Atiwrhylean pfxyw. that Par- 
thenon, those Pheidiort figures, ihal (houghl, that an. that twrxlry, whose 
pacifying serenity seems to breathe the spirit ol a dlivin^ calm, were 
wrought under condiltons which we ahowld regard as a Krign of 
Terror. . . . 

And if that be true of the culture which has with ^rc»i<*r justirtcation 
been regarded m the high-water mark of man's adjustment to life, 
what other phase in hviman evolution may claim to have siemd higher 
than the preseot? . - . Neither the Kloremre of Dartt^, nor the Rome 
of Cellini, nor the Paris of the Valois and the St, Untth>damcw% nor 
Tudor London, where the shadow of the tower and the hftKk lay 
over the life of every great one, and that of the gallows acrOK!i that of 
every poor, nor the century ol the Roi Solcil w’hrn every light of free 
intelligence wan impritoned m the dungeons o^ c/m/ilfxnrni ?gnnr»fKr 
and inlolcrancc, or hiding in Holland, appears in offer a morr ili'Mr;thlf' 
abode to the human spirit that chafes at the foUiei and injusliers of 
the present day and levels cheap scoffs at the concepiimi of "progress/' 
How many would consent to step back even Into dial prim and Irticrrd 
mid -Victorian world that lies almoir svnihin fmr memoilrs?* 

It is true that here and there historians have muckraked 
the past. But they have rarely interpreted this social his- 
tory in terms of our present problems, and (heir data have 
not found a place in the history which gives flic man in the 
street his conception of the past. 

Finally, would history but teach us that values arc the 
things that men in a given time and place hold desirable, 
and that, since human nature changes, the values of yester- 
day will not of necessity function as values today, our emo- 
tional emancipation from the past might be well-nigh com- 
pleted. Absolutism in values has been the holy grail of 
man's intdlectiia] quest The belief m absolute values 
contributes more than any other factor to our insecurity 
in the present and distrust of the future. When the social 

273^276/^ TBrlllauR, Rati6no\ Eri^luthn (Ncir York: The MicwUHn Comj^etiy. I9:j0). pp. 
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orK'ini/alinn lltrou^^lt which our values function seems 
threatened, we arc filled with- resentment and fear, and 
envisage the future as the Hun descending upon the eternal 
city. 

If the history we arc taught dealt less with the political 
ambitions «)f dynasties and more with the cultures of 
peoples, if it were interpreted from an ethnological point 
of view, this delusion might be dispelled. Modern studies 
in ethnology and culture history confimi Pascal's observa- 
tion that "... there is hardly an idea of justice or injus- 
tice which does not change with climate. Three degrees of 
latitude reverse all jurisprudence. The meridian decides 
the truth. The entrance of Saturn into the sign of the 
litm marks the origin of a certain crime. Wonderful jus- 
tice which Is hounded by a river I Truth this side of the 
Pyrenees, error on that!” Values do not exist in vacito. 
They arc never independent of time, place, and custom. 
They arc meaningless apart from their historical, geogra- 
phical, and cultural context. 

J'or values arc no more than the cultural definition of 
our wi.shcs, The piiilosophcr can escape this cultural defini- 
tion nt> more than the man in the street. Values arc in- 
extricably tangled with the skein of iiuman desires. Human 
desires arc constantly being reformulated with changing 
conditions of life. Values can have no permanency, nor 
is it desirable that they should have, The more clearly 
we recognize this fact, the less catastrophic will we find 
ch.nngc, the less threatening the future. 

V 

We do not contend that a different history, a history 
planned to meet our present emotional needs, would solve 
our problems and transform the world in which we live into 
a Utopia, fhit we do contend that such a history might 
f rcc us to attack our problems and to work out a construc- 
tive relationship to the present— if it were taught in the 
spirit in which it was written. 

The teaclilng of such a history would begin with the 
events that transpire around us, would take always its 
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point of departure from the prcwni, wimld use iIk past 
only in interpreting titc meaning of ilic proeni. would 
emphasize at every step that in the present we arc making 
the history of the future. Such a history, in the snliool, 
would lose its identity in the srwial simlicR, would he a 
point of view in approaching an understanding f»f con. 
temporary life rather than a subject matter to he studied 
for itself. 

A history so taught would raise a storm of protest from 
professional historians. But such a history would teach a 
rising generation that their lives arc fraught svilli signili- 
cance because they arc makers of a history that derives 
its meaning from the emerging future. I.et Clio's rdd 
admirers shake their heads over their palimpsests if they 
must. After all, the meaning of living inheres in the aiti' 
tudes we take towards life. The docuincntaiion of (hr past 
for the sake of tlvat documentation contributes little l<» a 
constructive outlook on life. The imcrprciatlon rtf thr 
past in terms of the emotional needs of (hr present might 
contribute much — security in the present, conlidriuc in the 
future, an original relationship to the universe. 

The next generation must achieve such an original rela- 
tionship to the universe if it is to work out its saivaiioit. 
Our own generation, harboring fear in its breast, can hut 
impotcntly grope among the dusty bones of the past and 
hope with Mark Sullivan that "this depression will enti in 
due course, and that 8ubsc(|iicntly there will he a new cycle 
of prosperity, that throughout it all (his country will con- 
tinue to be the same old U. S. A. — the same <dd country, 
and a pretty good country at that." But only fools and 
minor prophets obsessed with the past can fail to see that 
there arc impending changes in our social organi/alion 
without precedent in history, changes that mu.st he faced 
with emotions unwarped and minds unshackled if we arc 
to avoid catastrophe, both material and spiritual. 
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